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ABSTRACT 

Designed  to  interpret  and  synthesize  the  existing 
research  and  related  irfornation  about  dialects  for  those  people  vho 
are  involved  in  teaching  a  standard  English  to  speakers  of  other 
dialects*  the  inforaation  in  this  report  is  based  on  an  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  over  1*250  articles  and  reports  dealing  vith  dialects 
and  dialect  learning.  The  content  is  divided  into  general  descriptive 
■aterials  on  dialects;  issues  in  dialect  study;  natorials*  nethods* 
and  existing  prograns;  teacher  preparation;  and  bibliographies.  Aaong 
the  specific  dialects  ezaained  are  regional*  social*  and  nonstandard, 
including  black  dialects*  Be^cican- American  and  Puerto  Rican  dialects* 
and  the  Aaerican  Indian*  Api^lachian*  Chinese*  and  Bavaiian  dialects. 
Tvo  appendixes**a  glossary  and  a  report  of  the  treatment  of  features 
of  nonstandard  usage  in  language  arts  teztbooks**couplete  the  report. 
CBOD) 
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INTRODUCTION 

Much  has  been  learned  about  dialects  and  about  the  problems  Involved 
In  teaching  a  standard  English  to  speakers  of  other  dialects.    Yet  much 
of  this  Information  never  reaches  the  people  actually  working  with 
speakers  of  /^her  dialects.    One  way  to  attack  this  problem  Is  through  a 
series  of  communications  which  vill  provide  educationally  and  llugulstlcally 
sound  materials  for  those  people  who  are  directly  Involved  in  teaching  a 
standard  English  to  speakers  of  other  dialects. 

Targeted  communications,  in  effect,  are  reports  aimed  at  specified 
audiences,  which  will  interpret  and  synthesize  for  these  audiences  the 
existing  research  and  related  iti^formation  about  dialects «    A  comprehensive 
susmiary  of  the  literature  reviewed  is  contained  in  this  Basic  Report  for 
Targeted  Communications >    The  information  is  based  upon  an  analysis  and 
synthesis  of  over  1250  articles  and  reports  dealing  with  dialec^  and  dialect 
learning*    Much  of  the  literature  was  scattered;  much  was  contained  in  obscure, 
out--of-print,  and  generally  unavailable  sources.    Much  of  it  will  need  to  be 
further  summarized  and  reshaped  for  the  specific  audiences  involved. 

This  Basic  Report  sets  forth  the  major  ideas,  points  of  view,  issues, 
materials  and  methods,  and  recommendations  which  were  revealed  by  the 
comprehensive  review  of  the  literature.    The  content  of  the  Basic  Report 
is  divided  into  the  following  sections: 

1.  General  descriptive  materials  on  dialects 

2.  Issues  in  dialect  study 

3.  Materials,  methods,  and  existing  programs 

4.  Teacher  preparation 

5.  Bibliographies 
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This  dociaaent,  then,  serves  as  the  base  of  information  from  which  the 
targeted  communications  will  draw  their  substance.    Differences  among  target 
groups  and  their  needs  for  information  will  dictate  adaptions  and  changes  of 
emphasis  from  this  document.    It  is  anticipated  that  no  targeted  communications 
will  include  all  of  the  information  contained  in  this  report. 

A  glossary  of  the  terms  used  in  this  report  is  found  in  Appendix  A. 
The  terms  defined  include:    dialect,  functional  variety  of  usage,  grammar, 
idiolect,  language,  lexicon,  linguistics,  morphology,  nonstandard  English, 
phonology,  prestige  dialect,  regional  dialect,  social  dialect,  syntax, 
standard  Eijglish,  and  usage. 

Professors  Betty  Wallace  Robinett,  and  Harold  B.  Allen,  and  John  C. 
Maxwell  provided  invaluable  assistance  in  preparing  this  Basic  Report; 
however,  any  errors  or  omissions  are  solely  the  responsibility  of  the 
author.    Acknowledgements  are  also  due  to  the  members  of  the  panel  which 
reviewed  the  materials: 
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SECTION  ONE 

WHAT  IS  KNOWN  ABOUT  DIALECTS— GENERAL  INFORMATION 


CHAPTER  ONE—GENERAL  CXDNCEPTS  ABOUT  DIALECTS 


EVERYONE  SVEAKS  A  DIALECT >    A  dialect  Is  simply  a  variety  of 
language.    The  dialect  a  person  speaks  Is  Influenced  by  his  age,  sex, 
education,  occupation,  avocation,  social  class,  regional  and  ethnic  « 
background,  and  by  the  social  situations  in  which  he  usually  operates. 
The  complex  interaction  of  all  these  factors  produces  the  individiial's 
unique  way  of  speaking,  his  idiolect »    The  language  a  person  chooses  to 
use  may  also  vary  depending  on  the  style  employed;  a  cogent  description 
of  the  functional  varieties  which  currently  exist  in. American  English  is 
given  in  The  Five  Clocks  (21).    Fortunately,  although  no  two  people  speak 
in  exactly  the  same  way,  communication  is  possible  through  the  sharing 
of  more-or-less  conventional  phonological,  lexical,  and  grammatical  sy- 
stems in  the  language* 

As  Roger  Abrahams  has  stated:  •       ^iry  language,  from  the  social 
point  of  view,  is  made  up  of  a  nurnbv:!^  of  varieties,  each  designating  and 
symbolizing  membership  in  one  segment  of  the  speaking  community"  (1).  In 
Discovering  American  Dialects,  Roger  Shuy  gives  the  historical  basis  for 
dialects  and  discusses  the  three  basic  ways  in  which  language  may  show 
variety:    phonology,  lexicon,  and  syntax  (34). 

The  changes  which  American  English  dialects  have  undergone  through 
time  are  clearly  illustrated  by  the  record  Our  Changing  Language  which 
devotes  all  of  Side  One  to  examples  of  historical  dialects  (29). 


SOME  SPOKEN  DIALECTS  HAVE  PREFERRED  30CIAL  STATUS  AND  ARE  CALLED 
"STANDARD"  ENGLISH  DIALECTS.    One  variety  of  language  invariably  becomes 
the  standard  in  all  countries  (6),    The  phonological,  lexical,  and 
gramma t.ical  patterns  which  are  accepted  and  used  by  the  majority  of  the 
educated  English  speaking  people  in  the  United  States  form  a  series  of 
regionally  standard  American  English  dialects.    As  Virginia  French  Allen 
ha§  stated:    ^'Standard  English  may  be  defined  as  what  the  majority  of 
educated  speakers  habitually  use"  (2)* 

It  must  be  recognized  that  "standard**  English  in  any  absolute  sense 
is  a  mytn.    As  noted,  in  the  United  States  there  exist  a  number  of  regionally 
standard  dialects.    Standard  English  must  be  viewed  as  being  cpmprised  of  a 
broad  spectrum  of  usages  and  pronunciations,  subject  to  change  according  to 
circumstance  and  over  time.     Ravin  McDavid  clearly  refutes  the  mystical 
standard  devoid  of  all  regional  associations  (26).    He  urges  us  to 
remember  that  a  standard  dialect  is  not  an  ideal  of  which  the  non-- 
standard  varieties  are  degenerate  versions.     Nor  is  the  standard  dialect 
necessarily  a  monolithic  entity — in  the  United  States  there  are  many 
varieties  of  standard  American  English  reflecting  the  divisions  of  cultural 
history  (28).     In  spite  of  this  diversity,  there  is  one  area  of  language  varia- 
tion which  does  seem  to  approach  a  national  standard.    The  major  features  of 
standard  English  grammar  are,  by  and  large,  agreed  upon  (30).  Robert 
Politzer  feels  that  the  safest  and  most  defensible  guideline  for  establishing 
minimum  requirements  for  a  standard  English  is  furnished  by  the  grammatical 
criterion:     a  pronunciation  must  be  considered  nonstandard  if  it  interferes 
with  the  possibility  of  using  standard  grammar  (30). 
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NONSTANDARD  DIALECTS  ARE  NOT  INFERIOR  TO  STANDARD  DIALECTS.  Non- 
standard dialects  are  simply  dialects  vhich  differ  from  the  standard. 
It  is  well-documented  that  many  people  do  not  speak  any  of  the  varieties 
of  standard  English.    Those  who  do  not  are  said  to  speak  a  nonstandard 
(not  a  ^ub-standard)  dialect.    It  is  not  thought  wise  or  useful  to  speak 
of  "sub-standard"  dialects  since  the  phrase  is  mildly  insulting  and  implies 
a  deficiency  of  sorts  in  nonstandard  dialects  which  modem  linguistic 
stpdies  do  not  support.    Frequently  those  who  speak  a  nonstandard  dialect 
are  the  economically  disadvantaged  and  those  from  minority  groups.  The 
historical  base  for  much  of  our  nonstandard  dialects  has  been  described 
by  Virginia  French  Allen  (2).    A  more  complete  description  of  the  charac- 
terlstlcs  of  nonstandard  dialects  will  be  presented  later  in  this  section. 

Some  statements  about  nonstandard  dialects  include  completely  false 
information.    A  good  example  of  this  can  be  found  in  a  statement  describing 
dialects  as:     ''AbnonTial  speech  patterns  characterized  by  oral  aberrations 
such  as  phonemic  and  subphonemic  replacements^  segmental  phonemes,  phonemic 
distortions,  defective  syntax,  misarticulations,  limited  and  poor  vocabulary 
and  faulty  phonology.    These  varia^es  exist  commonly  in  unsystematic 
multifarious  combinations"  (18). 

^    ALL  DIALECTS— STANDARD  AND  NONSTANDAXD--ARE  SYSTEMATIC  AND  LOGICAL. 
William  Labov  has  noted  that  ''American  education  has  always  considered  the 
nonstandard  or  sub--standard  form  ot  speech  used  by  children  to  be  an  imperfect 
copy  of  standard  English.    The  defects  of  this  approach  have  now  become  a 
matter  of  urgent  concern  in  the  face  of  the  tremendous  educational  problems 
of  the  urban  ghettos^  ^22) .    The  misconceptions  about  dialects  need  Lo  be 
dispelled:     'A  divergent  dialect  represents  a  system  of  its  own  and  is  not 
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simply  an  accumulation  of  mistakes"  (32).    Roger  Shuy  states:  'Non- 
standard dialect  is  a  systematic ^  not  a  deficient  form  of  English. 
Teachers  need  to  be  disencumbered  of  notions  about  non-verbal  children 
and  right-^rong  attitudes  towards  language  production"  (35). 

Linguists  and  educators  including  Roger  Abrahams,  Beryl  Bailey > 
Joan  Baratz,  Irwin  Feigenbaum,  Ralph  Fasold,  William  Labov,  Raven  McDavid, 
Ralph  Robinett,  Roger  Shuy,  William  Stewart  and  Walter  Wolfram  all  concur 
that  every  dialect  is  a  highly  structured  (1) ,  (7),  consistent  (1),  patterned 
(3),  well-ordered  (7),  (42),  (A3),  (44),  systematic  (4),  (5),  (11),  (15),  (24), 
(26),  (42),   (43),  (44),  highly  developed  (7)  language  system*    It  is  "a  basic 
linguistic  axiom  that  language  is  systematic  and  ordered"  (43),  and  the  basic 
assumption  can  be  drawn  that  "nonstandard  dialects  differ  systematically  from 
standard  English"  (11). 

Not  only  are  nonstandard  dialects  systematic,  they  are  also  logical  (15), 

(38),  (41);  they  are  valid  systemr  with  their  own  rules  (5).    As  Labov  has 

stated:     "The  traditional  view  of  nonstandard  English  held  by  many  public 

school  teachers  is  that  it  is  an  illogical  form  of  speech;  that  when  chil-- 

dren  are  taught  the  standard  forms  they  are  also  being  taught  to  think 

logically''  (23)*    This  simply  is  not  true;  "all  languages  are  capable  of 

conceptualization  and  expressing  logical  operations*'  (42). 

«■  • 
ALL  DIALECTS  ARE  /J)£QUATE  FOR  COM>fUNICATION.     Because  each  dtaJect  is 

a  !*self-contained  system  inherently  neither  superior  nor  deficient"  (42), 
a  second  premise  of  the  linguist  is  that  *'all  language  systems  are  adequate 
for  communication"  (42),   (A3).    As  Baratz  noted:     •'No  language  is  structur- 
ally better  than  any  other"  (7).    Just  as  all  uatura]  languages  are  adequate. 
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ao,  each  dialect  of  English  Is  adequate  (1),  (12),  (22).  (26),  (42),  (A3). 

ALL  DIALECTS  MUST  BE  RESPECTED  AND  ACCEPTED,    Since  each  dialect  is 
systeiaatlc^  logical  and  adequate  for  commxinlcatlon,  teachers  should  ac- 
cept and  respect  the  dialect  the  child  brings  to  school >  a^^jLa.Jjidicated 
by  Kenneth  Johnson:  "Language  programs  in  inner  city  schools  should  be 
built  on  the  language  the  child  brings  to  school"  (19),  (20).    In  a 
similar  suggestion  Dorothy  Strickland  states:    "The  school,  and  par^ 
ticularly  the  teacher  of  language  arts,  must  accept  the  language  which 
the  learner  brings  to  school.     It  is  doubtful  that  these  children  will 
accept  the  language  of  the  school  if  the  school  does  not  accept  their 
language.    Teachers  mxist  refrain  from  referring  to  students'  speech  3*5 
careless  or  wrong, . .Language  programs  must  be  based  on  the  language  the 
child  brings  to  school"  (40),    Other  noted  ex|>erts  who  emphasize  accept- 
ance and  respect  for  the  dialect  of  the  child  include  Beryl  Bailey  (4), 

Joan  Barat2  (8),  Charlotte  Brooks  (10),  Muriel  Crosby  (1  ),  Karl  Dykema 
(14),  Mary  Galvan  a.>d  Rudolf  Trolkt-  (16),  Mildred  Gladney  and  Lloyd 
Leaverton  (17),  Jean  Malmstrom  (25),  William" R^^spberry  (31),  James  Sledd 

(36).  07).  and  William  Stewart  (38),  (39).    Most  of  these  individuals 
stress  the  ov  rrlding  Importance  of  attitudes  toward  language  acceptance 
and  respect  for  language  variety. 
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Several  basic  concepts  about  language  have  been  set  forth  in  this 
£lrst  chapter:    (1)  Everyone  speaks  a  dialect;  (2)  some  spoken  dialects 
have  preferred  social  status  and  are  called  ^'standard**  English  dialects; 
(3)  nonstandard  dialects  are  not  Inferior  to  standard  dialects;  (4)  all 
"^^alects — standard  and  nonstandard — are  systematic  and  logical;  (5)  all 
dialects  are  adequate  for  communication;  and  (6)  all  dialects  must  be  re- 
spected and  accepted.    These  basic  concepts  should  be  kept  clearly  In  mind 
throughout  this  Basic  Report, 
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CHAPTER  TWO— GENERAL  AREAS  OF  DIALECT  STUDY 

DESCRIPTIVE  DIALECT  STUDIES 

Linguistic  Analysis  —  Descriptive  studies  analyze  the  language 
tjsed  in  terms  of  the  specific  elements  of  the  lirnguage  which  show  var- 
iation— phonology*  lexicon,  and  grammar.    Most  of  the  research  reported 
in  this  Basic  Report  concentrates  on  the  phonological  or  grammatical 
aspect  of  dialect. 

Three  over-lapping  aspects  of  descriptive  dialect  studies  —  De- 
scriptive dialect  studies  have  been  conducted  on  three  aspects  of  dialect: 
Regional,  cultural,  and  socials    Obviously,  these  aspects  are  interrelated. 
The  artificial  distinctions  drawn  among  the  three  aspects  of  dialect  are 
made  for  ease  of  discussion.    The  interrelation  may  be  seen  xn  the  con^ 
trastive  studies  of  standard  and  nonstandard  English  which  have  been  con- 
ducted.   As  previously  noted,  most  of  the  studies  indicate  that  the  non- 
standard dialects  are  well-ordered,  highly  structured,  highly  developed 

language  systems.     Descriptions  of  some  of  the  distinct  linguistic  features 

ft 

of  the  specific  dialects  have  been  written  in  an  attempt  to  provide 
accurate  and  useful  information  for  educational  programs.    A  cautionary 
note:    The  descriptions  are  not  yet  complete.    Further  investigation  is 
needed;  and  since  lai^guage  is  dynamic  and  constantly  changing,  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  is  strictly  possible  for  the  descriptions  ever  to  be 
"complete. " 
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REGIONAL  DIALECT  STUDIES 

The  study  of  regional  dialects  h.  s  been  going  on  for  several  decades 
and  is  perhaps  the  language  variation  about  which  there  is  the  least  con- 
troversy.   These  studies  show  that  often  what  is  nonstandard  in  one  part 
of  the  country  is  standard  in  another  region.  "  The  most  comprehensive 
field  studies  of  regional  varieties  in  language  are  the  linguistic  at- 
lases which  have  focused  principally  on  phonology  and  lexicon  (2),  (3). 
The  dictionary  of  American  Regional  English,  concentrates  on  lexicon 
rather  than  on  phonology  (11) , 

Several  general  descriptions  ot  regional  dialects  are  currently 
available.     Furbee's  The  Study  of  Dialects  (23),  Allen  and  Underwood's 
Readings  in  American  Dialectology,  Part  One  (4),  and  Reed's  Dialects 
of  American  English  (49),  offer  sound  general  information  about  re- 
gional dialects.  Tapes  such  as  American  Speech  Dialects  (5),  or  records 
such  as  Americans  Speaking  offer  samples  of  the  speech  used  in  different 
regions  of  the  United  States  (6). 

Materials  which  describe  regional  variations  have  also  been  developed 
for  use  in  the  classroom.     Roger  Shuy's  Discovering  American  Dialects 
is  one  such  material  (51).    Teachers  may  wish  to  begin  dialect  study  by 
focusing  on  regional  variations  since  there  is  not  such  a  highly  emotional 
aura  surrounding  regional  speech  variations. 

Since  regional  variation  evidenced  in  the  dialect  spoken  does  not 
carry  significant  social  stigma,  further  elaboration  of  regir  :aal  dialects 
is  not  included  in  this  Basic  Report.     Section  Five  contains  rep^ional 
dialect  bibliographies  for  those  vho  wish  to  read  more  extensively  on  tliin 
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topic.    It  should  be  noted  that  some  feel  geographic  ret^earch  procedures 
should  be  abandoned  since  geography  is  of  no  major  importance  In  the 
social  acceptance  of  the  language  spoken  (17).     In  reality,  regional 
and  social  variation  often  become  so  intermingled  that  it  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  to  separate  the  two.    Raven  McDavid  treats  the 
differences  between  regional  and  social  dialects  and  then  provides  some 
information  as  to  the  ways  by  which  a  regional  dialect  becomes  a  social 
one.    He  recommends  discarding  the  term  "dialect"  altogether  in  dealing 
with  varieties  of  American  English  and  proposes  that  we  confine  ourselves 
to  a  discussion  of  regional  and  social  variations,  accepting  a  pluralism 
of  standards  and  styles  (44) . 

SOCIAL  DIALECTS 

Social  dialects  are  sometimes  defined  as  "the  nonstandard  dialects 
of  English  such  as  those  spoken  primarily  by  Negroes  and  other  minority 
groups  in  the  United  States"  (8).     While  emphasis  on  the  study  of  social 
dialects  is  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  study  of  regional  dialects, 
the  increasing  concern  for  the  social  aspects  of  dialects  has  over-shadowed 
the  earlier  emphasis  on  regional  language  variation  (2).     The  majority  of 
social  dialect -studies  concentrated  on  lower  socio-economic  groups.  Under- 
standably these  studies  have  focused  on  the  economically  disadvantaged 
speakers  from  minority  cultures. 

Sociolinguistics  —  Descriptive  sociolinguistics  seeks  to  provide  an 
answer  to  the  question:     "Who  speaks  (or  writes)  what  language  (or  language 
variety)  to  whom,  when,  and  to  what  end?"  (22). 


Context  is  of  great  importance  to  the  sociolinguist  (51).    As  Abrai 
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has  noted,  ^Vhat  is  needed  Is  a  framework  in  which  the  larger  patterns 
of  conmunlcation  may  be  analyzed,  a  framework  which  will  not  only  bear 
on  linguistic  differences  but  also  on  the  differences  tn  the  entire  system 
of  speaking  behavior"  (1).    He  cites  as  an  illustration:    **Black  English 
is  not  just  a  linguistic  system;  it  is  the  expressive  system  of  Black 
culture"  (1).    Erickson  also  stresses  the  importance  of  context.    He  sug- 
gests that  the  shared  context  phenomena,  together  with  social  class, *is  a 
major  determinant  of  the  language  style  used,  and  must  be  taken  into  ac- 
count when  examining  social  class  dialects  to  avoid  insidious  comparisons 
(19). 

Of  great  importance  to  the  study  of  social  dialects  is  the  linguistic 
variable  (described  by  Labov) ,  which  is  a  structural  unit  whereby  isolated 
phonological  variables  are  associated  with  social,  stylistic,  ethnic,  and 
individual  factors.     Quantitative  indexes  can  be  constructed  for  the 
linguistic  variable  (30).    As  Wolfram  explains:     "The  linguistic  variable 
may  be  viewed  as  a  function  of  its  correlation  with  extra-linguistic  varia-- 
ables  (socio-economic  class,  sex,  age,  contextual  style,  and  racial  isola- 
tion) or  independent  linguistic  variables  (linear  environment  and  syntactic 
construction)"  (61).    His  highly  technical  article  "Sociolinguis tic  Facturs 
in  Speech  Identification"  describes  in  detail  the  variables  of  status,  sex, 
^g®»  rrcial  isolation,  and  style  as  they  relate  to  language  variety  (63). 
Wolfram  stresses  that  an  adequate  understanding  of  sociolinguistic  variation 
must  include  a  description  of  the  effects  of  the  independent  linguistic 
constraints  on  variability  (59).     He  found  a  pattern  of  sex  differentiation 
with  females  using  more  standard  forms  than  males;  a  pattern  of  age  differ- 
entiation with  ndu]  ts  tending  to  use  socially  stigmatized  variants  lc>.h 
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than  pre-adolescents  and  teen-agers.    He  also  found  that  graimnatical 
differences  more  discretely  differentiate  social  class  than  phonolo- 
gical differences  (59).    He  states:  "Grammatical  features  are  consid- 
erably more  stigmatized  than  phonological  ones,  at  least  in  American 
society"  (62).    This  was  also  found  to  be  true  in  a  survey  conducted 
by  the  Upper  Midwest  Regional  Educational  Uboratory  in  1970.  Baratz 
and  Wolfram  identified  several  of  the  soclolingulstlc  factors  used 
in  speech  identification  (55).    One  of  the  significant  findings  of 
their  investigation  has  been  that:     "Social  class  is  the  single  most 
important  factor  accounting  for  speech  differences"  (59). 

The  linguistic  variable  employed  in  social  dfklect  studies  is  one 

I 

indication  of  the  objectivity  employed  in  studying  social  dialects. 
The  sociolinguist  employs  a  relativistlc  viewpoint  which  emphasizes 
the  fully  systematic,  but  different  nature  of  nonstandard  dialects  (65). 

McDavid  discusses  five  variables  which  influence  language:  Maturity, 
responsibility,  vogue,  associations,  and  attitudes.     There  is  also  a 
difference  in  language  based  upon  the  medium  of  communication  used.  The 
speaker  has  some  choice  over  these  five  variables.     There  are  three  other 
variables,  however,  over  which  the  speaker  has  no  choice:  Historical, 
territorial,  and  social  class  (4A) . 

Social  Dialect  Studies — Several  social  dialect  studies  have  been  con- 
ducted.   One  of  the  roost  comprehensive  and  significant  of  these  studies 
is  William  Labov's,  The  Social  Stratification  of  English  in  New  York  City 
(32).     In  this  study  Labov  systematically  accounts  for  linguistic  variation 
lliis  study  is  a  lantimark  for  those  wjsliing  to  investigate  social  diaJcctti  i 
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that  it  clearly  describes  the  approach,  the  isolation  of  contextual 
styles,  interviewing  techniques,  and  subjective  evalxiation  of  the 
variables.    By  studying  linguistic  behavior  in  its  social  context, 
Labov  has  shown  that  the  apparently  inconsistent  structure  of  New 
York  City  English  is  explicable  in  terms  of  certain  social  and  stylis- 
tic norms  ^32). 

Other  investigations  which  have  been  conducted  in  urban  social 
settings  include  Pederson's  study  of  speech  in  Chicago  (47),  Shuy's 
study  of  speech  in  Detroit  (50),  (54),  Dillard  and  Stewart's  study 
of  speech  in  Washington,  D.  C.  and  Dunlap's  study  in  Atlanta  (44), 
Cohen's  study  in  New  York  City  (13),  Anderson's  study  in  Baltimore 
(22),  and  Wolfram's  study  in  Detroit  (59),  (62). 

Findings  of  the  investigations — The  findings  of  these  investigations 
indicate  that  social  variations  in  language  do  exist  and  that  certain 
features  can  be  identified.    Progress  is  being  made  in  identifying 
socially  significant  nonstandard  features  which  can  form  the  basis  for 
designing  teaching  materials  (53).    Labov,  for  example,  discusses  the 
regular  structure  of  social  and  stylistic  stratification  and  Shuy  has 
found  that  the  major  linguistic  differences  across  social  class  are  not 
a  matter  of  the  presence  versus  the  absense  of  a  feature  as  much  as  the 
relative  frequencies  of  their  distribution  (52).    Walter  Wolfram  has 
described  four  phonological  and  four  grammatical  variables  (59).  He 
reiterates  that  grammatical  features  are  more  impo3*tdht    than  phonol- 
ogical features  (59).     Standard  English  as  a  Second  Dialect  gives  a 
conipilat ion  of  dala  dealing  Xsfith  the  phonolof^y  and  niorp]^.olo;;y  of  ntm- 
standard  dialects  (57).     Robert  P00K7  has  listed  iwcnty-five  nonsLandard 
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features  which  should  be  avoided  in  speech  (A8),  and  Roger  Shuy, 
likewise »  presents  a  description  of  some  of  the  more  crucial  non- 
standard  features  (52) • 

A  sample  of  some  earlier  attempts  at  describing  critical  non- 
standard features  provides  some  insight  into  what  most  linguists 
have  found  to  be  common  features  in  "nonstandard"  English* 
1*    The  pamphlet  Nonstandard  Dialect >  published  by  the  Board  of 
Education  of  New  York  City  and  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English,  includes  a  list  of  features  used  by  many  nonstandard  speakers • 
The  content  of  instruction  outlines  the  important  features  as:  Verb 
ttsage,  noun  forms,  pronouns,  adjectives  and  adverbs,  sentence  patterns 
and  double  negatives,  articulation  and  pronunciation  problems  (A5)» 

2.  Garvey  and  McFarlane  found  that  some  similar  features  were  present 
for  almost  all  nonstandard  speakers:    Past  tense  verb,  plural  verb, 
possessive  noun,  copula,  reflective  pronouns,  demonstrative  prc.iouns, 
third  person  singular  verb,  embedded  questions  with  "if"  possessive 
proiioun,  clause  introducer,  negated  auxiliary  verb,  embedded  questions 
with  "whether"  negative  concord  (25)  • 

3.  Walter  Loban,  in  Problems  in  Oral  English  (for  grades  K-9),  establishes 
some  of  the  most  crucial  and  frequent  oral  language  difficulties*  His 
categories  include: 

Verb:  Lack  of  agreement  of  subject  and  verb,  third 

person  singular. 
Lack  of  agreement  of  subject  and  verb  for  all 

forms  except  the  third  person  singular* 
Lack  of  agreement  of  subject  and  verb  while 

using  forms  of  the  verb  to  be> 
Omission  of  the  verb  to  be. 
Omission  of  auxiliary  verbs. 
Nonstntidard  use  of  verb  foriris . 
Inconsistency  in  the  use  of  tense. 
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C.  Syntax: 


D.  Other: 


B«    Pronoun:  Nonstandard  uae  of  pronouns* 

Use  of  that  instead  of  who  as  a  relative 

pronotm  referring  to  persons* 
Confusing  use  of  pronouns* 

Aiobiguous  placement  of  a  word»  phrase ^  or 
clause* 

Awkward  arrangement  or  incoherence* 
Omission  (except  of  axixiliary  verbs). 
Unnecessary  repetition. 

Nonstandard  connection  (preposition). 
Nonstandard  connection  (conjunction). 
Nonstandard  modification  (adjectivial) . 
Nonstandard  modification  (adverbial). 
Nonstandard  use  of  noun  forms*  , 
Doxible  negatives* 

Nonstandard  use  of  posses Ives  (37) . 
4.    McDavid^s  "Checklist^  of  Significant  Feature?  for  Discriminating  Social 
Dialects''  includes  the  following  features  which:    "Are  diagnostic  every- 
where^  though  not  all  of  them  occur  in  every  situation  where  differences 
in  social  dialects  are  important:*' 


Pronunciation 


Inflection-Noun 


Pronoun 


Demon  s  t  r a  t  i ves 
Adjectives 
Verbs  . 


1.  No  distinction  between  /Q/  and  /t/,  /£/,  /s/. 

2.  Failure  to  make  the  similar  distinction  between 
/&/,  and  /d/,  M,  /z/. 

3.  Failure  to  make  the  distinction  between, the 
vowels  of  bird  and  Boyd,  curl  and  coil. 

4.  A  statistically  disproportionate  front-shifting 
of  the  primary  stress, 

5*    Omission  of  a  weak  stressed  syllable  preceding 
the  primary  stress* 

6.  Heavy  stress  on  what  is  a  weak  stressed  final 
syllable. 

7.  Lack  of  the  noun  plural. 

8.  Lack  of  the  noun  genitive. 

9.  Analogizing  of  the  /-n/  of  mine  to  other  abso- 
lute genitives. 

10.  Analogizing  of  the  compound  reflexives. 

11.  Substitution  of  them  for  those. 

12.  Compound  demonstratives. 

13.  Analogizing  of-  inflected  comparisons. 
14*    Double  comparisons. 

15.  Unorthodox  person-number  concord  of  the  present 
of  to  be. 

16.  Unorthodox  persons-number  concord  of  the  past  of  t 

17.  Failure  to  maintain  person-number  concord  of  the 
present  indicative  of  other  verbs. 

18*    Omission  of  the  /iQ/  of  the  piesent  participle. 


19.  Oxaissiori  of  /-t/ ^/-d/ J-Bd/ .  of  the  past 
tense, 

20.  Omission  of  /-t/^/-d/,--/ed/,  of  the  past 
participle. 

21.  Oznlssion  of  the  verb  to  be  in  statements 
before  a  predicate  nominative. 

22.  Omission  of  to  be  in  statements  before 
adjectives* 

23.  Omission  of  to  be  in  statements  before  present 
participles. 

24.  Omission  of  to  be  in  statements  before  past 
participle. 

25.  Omission  of  the  /--s/jZ-z/jZ-az/,  reflex  of 
has  before  been  in  statements, 

26.  Stjbstitution  of  been,  done>  or  done  been  for 
have,  especially  with  a  third  person  singular 
subject  (40). 


In  the  majority  of  the  studies  investigated,  it  was  reported  that 
verb  usage, was  the  most  frequent  grammatical  variation  from  standard 
English, 


In  spite  of  the  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  grammatical  variation, 
a  few  studies  Suggest  that  the  greatest  cause  of  communication  difficulty 
is  in  the  lexicon,  or  in  the  semantics  of  sentences.    Kaplan,  for  example, 
says  that  phonologic  and  syntactic  variations  are  not  significant  in 
number,  are  not  racially  identified,  and  are  not  major  impediments  to 
communication.    He  suggests  they  are  merely  surface  manifestations  of 
deeper  separations  at  the  cognitive  level.    He  concludes:     "It  may  be 
that  the  significant  differences  between  •standard*  and  'nonstandard' 
dialect  lie  in  the  area  of  cognition  rather  than  in  the  afeas  of  pho- 
nology  or  syntax"  (28) . 

Other  lists  of  features  for  specific  cultural  groups  will  be  discussed 
later  in  this  chapter. 
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Judgments  based  on  language — Tha  research  shows  that  social  dialect 
differences  do  ej(^||^»  and  that  people  do  inake  social  judgments  based 
on  language  used  (9).     In  a  study  done  by  Bouchard  It  was  predicted  and 
confirmed  that  certain  spoken  dialects  would  elicit  stereotypes.  Middle- 
plass  white  speakers  were  judged  significantly  higher  than  the  lower-class 
Negro  speakers  by  judges  ages  ten  and  eleven*    The  conclusion  drawn  was 
that  children  of  these  ages  were  indeed  aware  of  the  social  significance 
of  language  differences  (9), 

It  appears  to  be  true  that  "language  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  of 
class  Indicators"  (14) ♦    Cohen,  for  example,  found  a  strong  difference 
between  the  relative  prestige  of  various  speech  forms  as  judged  by  'iJhite 
and  Negro  listeners  (13).    Dillard  stated  that  all  (300%)  of  dialect 
variation  could  be  accounted  for  in  terms,  of  social  factors  (17) «  Labov, 
too,  has  found  that  ling  '-^tic  behavior  is  closely  correlated  with  pro- 
ductive indicators  of  Socio  Economic  Status  (SES)  (27) •    He  states  that 
language  is  the  mosL  accurate  single  criterion  of  social  class  (32) • 
Shuy  also  deals  with  the  issue  of  social  markedness.    He  found  that  the 
lower  the  socio-economic  status,  the  more  accurate  the  identification. 
He  indicated  that  the  most  outstanding  fact  in  differentiation  of  social 
dialects  in  Detroit  was  the  presence  of  "stigmatized"  grammatical  and 
phonological  features  in  the  speech  of  the  lower  SES  groups  whereas  the 
speech  of  tlie  middle  SES  group  was  socially  unmarked  (52).     In  attempting 
to  describe  social  dialect  differences  some  individuals  use  the  term 
"arroiect'*  to  indicate  the  high  prestige  dialect  and  "basilect"  to  indi- 
cate the  luv  prestige  dialect  (38), 

C.iut  Ions — In  spite  of  tiie  fact  that  social  dialect  differences  do 
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exist,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  people  do  make  judgments  about 
other  people  based  on  the  language  they  use,  there  are  certain  cautions 
one  should  consider.    Language  is  a  form  of  social  behavior*  Teachers 
who  atterr  t  to  change  a  student's  language  patterns  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  social  and  psychological  implications  of  the  task  (35)  • 
The  relative  importance  of  a  standard  English  is  still  considered  to 
be  BXi  open  issue  by  many  individuals,  as  will  be  discussed  in  Section 
Two  of  this  Basic  Reports    Some  state  that  the  "barrier  postulate," 
i.e.  the  barriers  imposed  by  the  language  used  by  nonstandard  speakers, 
is  not  justified.    Tliey  argue  that  content  is  more  important  than  dialect 
and  that  dialect  modification  should  give  way  to  communication  training, 
for  it  is  within  the  framework  of  the  entire  communication  act  that  the 
real  differences  lie  (34).    Some  say  that  standard  English  should  be  a 
socially  neutral  code  of  linguistic  behavior.    We  can  no  longer  claim 
to  be  the  melting  pot  but  must  change  to  a  culturally  and  linguistically 
pluralistic  society  (27).    The  problem  of  attitudes  toward  intricate  and 
unique  language  systems  is  one  of  the  largest  problems  faced  in  the  study 
of  nonstandard  dialects  (65). 

(. 

Recommended  refer^^nces  on  sociolinguis tics — Since  an  understanding 
of  the  linguistic  and  sociolinguistic  premises  about  the  nature  of  non- 
standard dialects  will  serve  as  a  good  basis  for  teaching,  it  is  ex- 
pedient at  tliis  point  to  cite  some  of  the  more  useful  general  reference 
works  in  this  area.    The  first  section  of  Davis'  Language  Resource  Infer- 
mation  Includes  general  linguistic  background  needed  by  the  teacher.  The 
second  section  deals  with  social  dialects  and  includes  information  about 
phonetics,  phoncir^ics  and  suprnsogmenialt^  ♦  progressing  from  the  most  simple* 
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to  the  more  complex.    Study  of  the  most  troxiblesome  areas  of  grammar 
precedes  a  list  of  phonological,  morphological  features  found  to  be 
nearly  universally  associated  with  lower-*class  or  nonstandard  English 
(l5).    Labov's  The  Study  of  Nonstandard  English  dispels  many  false 
notions  about  nonstandard  and  social  dialects  and  includes  basic 
linguistic  information  teachers  should  have  (33),    Allen  and 
Underwood's  Readings  in  American  Dinlectology ,  Part  Two,  (4)  contains 
information  on  social  dialects  as  dp  the  two  texts  by  Fishman, 
Readings  in  the  Sociology  of  Language  (21),  a  comprehensive  text, 
and  Soc iol i ngu is 1 1 cs  which  covers  academic  and  descriptive  socio- 
linguistics  (22),    Hyme's  The  Ethnography  of  Speaking  is  a  program- 
matic discussion  of  sociolinguistics  (26)  •    McDavid''s  American  Social 
Dialec ts  includes  a  summary  of  the  history  of  dialects  (39).  "Dia- 
lect Differences  and  Social  Differences  in  an  Urban  Society"  (42) 
approaches  the  harmful  attitudes  many  people  hold  about  dialects,  and 
"Sense  and  Nonsense  about  American  Dialects"  (4)  dispells  many  false 
notions  about  dialect.    Wolfram's  "Social  Dialects  from  a  Linguistic 
Perspective:    Assumptions,  Current  Research,  and  Future  Directions" 
(60),  and  his  "Sociolinguistic  Perspectives  on  the  Speech  of  the  Dis- 
advantaged" (64)  provide  good  general  background  in  soc \olinguisLics • 
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CaLTURAL  DIALECTS 


The  study  of  variations  particular  to  the  speech  of  given  ethnic 
groups  is  also  a  more  recent  phenomenon  than  regional  dialect  study, 
Donald  Lloyd^  in  an  analytic  study,  found  that  the  language  of  the 
central  city  contained  many  different  terms  for  the  same  thing  and 
that  the  differences  were  sub^cultural  in  origin  (45) •    Cazden  has 
provided  an  extensive  review  of  the  literature  on  the  subcultural 
differences  in  child  language  (9), 


The  studies  have  focused  on  various  cultural  groups  Including  • 
NegrOy  Mexican**American»  Puerto  Rican»  Indian,  and  Appalachian*  The 
results  of  the  most  significant  studies  will  be  presented  in  this  chap- 
ter*   The  reader  should  remember  that  regional  and  social  Influences  are 
always  an  integral  part  of  the  specific  dialect  under  discussion* 


Black  Dialects — The  great  bulk  of  the  cultural  dialect  investigation 

has  been  focused  on  the  speech  of  the  Negro ,  particularly  the  linguistic 

features  of  Negro  nonstandard  dialects*    Roger  Shuy  has  pointed  out  that 

some  of  the  studies  have  done  more  harm  than  good: 

The  various  disciplines  that  have  been  studying  Negro  speech  in4D 
this  country  have  said  enough  damaging  things  already  to  produce 
an  uncrossable  gulf*    Early  childhood  educators  have  told  him 
that  he  is  non-* verbal,  that  he  has  defective  hearing  and  that 
his  language  signals  cognitive  deficits.    Speech  people  have 
told  him  that  he  is  deficient  and  suffering  from  a  kind  of 
pa  hological  weakness*    English  teachers  have  dismissed  him 
as  inarticulate  and  ignorant  of  the  most  fundamental  aspects 
of  gr^  mar  and  prontinciation*    Reading  teachers  have  considered 
him  illiterate*    Psychologists  have  observed  tnat  he  deviates 
from  the  prescribed  norm*    Linguists  have  described  his  speech 
in  order  to  observe  sound  change,  historical  origins  and  under- 
lying grammatical  forms*    Where  do  we  begin  to  repair  the  damage?  (70). 

A  partial  response  to  this  question  is  being  made  by  investigators  such  as 
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Joan  Barats  who  has  sought  to  dispel  what  she  calls  soise  of  the  cturrent 
"nyths"  about  Negro  speech  (A).    She  stresses  that  although  the  dialect 
of  the  Negro  Is  distinct  and  different  from  standard  English,  it  is 
neither  defective  nor  inferior •    This  view  Is  con-^nly  held  by  most 
linguists — Black  dialect  is  different,  not  defective*    Further  discus- 
sion of  this  issue  will  be  presented  in  Section  Two  of  the  Basic  Report  > 

Baratz  attacks  the  statements  made  by  psychologists  and  educators 
that  the  ghetto  Black  child  is  cognitively  underdeveloped,  that  his 
language  is  inferior,  that  his  environment  is  Impoverished  in  langiiage 
experiences,  and  that  he  is  lacking  in  discriminative  ability  possibly 
attributable  to  the  noise  level  in  his  home*    She  states  emphatically 
that  these  ghetto  children  are  not  verbally  destitute;  nor  are  they 
nonverbal* 

Other  ••myths"  that  Barats  discounts  are  the  genetic  inferiority 
doctrine,  the  social  pathology  theory  which  describes  the  Negro  as  a 
"sick  white  man,"  the  linguistic  Incompetence  theory  that  Negro  speakers 
are  verbally  destitute,  and  the  theory  that  the  speech  of  the  Negro  is 
a  deterent  to  cognitive  growth  (4).    All  of  these  "myths"  have  been 
foxind  in  print  and  many  have  had  an  effect  on  teaching  practices  in  the 
past* 

There  is  often  a  great  deal  of  interference  from  current  sociopolitical 
views  that  deters  objectivity  in  the  study  of  Black  dialects  (81).  Garvey 
and  McFarlane  found  that  both  race  and  social  class  were  important  deter- 
minants of  performance  on  sentence  repetition  tasks  (significant  at  the  •Ol 
level);  and  their  data  supported  the  conclusion  that  "variation  observed  in 
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the  standard  English  proficiency  of  lower  econosolc  class  Black  children 
Is  prlinarlly  a  function  of  Interference  from  their  normal  language  patterns 
rather  than  a  fimction  of  differences  tn  academic  ability"  (26).  Likewise, 
Baratz  and  Povich  studied  the  language  development  of  a  group  of  Black  Head 
Statt  children  and  found  that:    "The  Negro  Head  Start  child  is  not  delayed 
In  language  acquisition— the  majority  of  his  utterances  are  on  the  kernel 
and  transformational  levels..."  (73)  •    This  does  not  Imply  lack  of  a  lan- 
guage but  the  mastery  of  a  somewhat  different  language. 

Entwlsle  found  that  inner-city  children  were  more  advanced  in  langxiage 
development  when  they  entered  school  than  were  their  white  suburban  counter- 
parts (18),  (19).  •'She  also  found  that  there  were  far-reaching  differences 
in  the  systematic  structures  between  Negro  and  White  inner-city  children 
(19).    In  a  comparative  study  between  Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  nonstandard 
speakers,  Negroes  scored  higher  on  the  language  facility  test^  on  the  syn- 
tactic structure  test»  and  on  the  fluency  test  (52). 

McDavid  refutes  the  idea  that  the  speech  of  the  American  Negro  is 
somehow  related  to  his  physical  characteristics  by  presenting  historical 
evidence  for  the  development  of  the  dialect  (55) •    Dillard  (16)  and  Taylor 
(83)  also  present  general  historical  background  of  Black  dialect.  Stewart, 
who  has  written  several  articles  on  the  historical  background  of  Black 
dialect  (75),  (76),  (77),  (78),  (79),  &  (80),  feels  that  ideally,  educators 
at  all  levels  would  learn  about  the  historical  background  of  Black  dialect 
and  its  overall  structural  relationship  to  standard  English  in  order  to 
familarize  themselves  with  some  of  the  more  important  points  of  structural 
conflict  (76). 
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Several  general  reconmendatlona  have  beeu  made  for  teachers  of  students 
who  speak  a  Black  dialect.    LaBrant,  for  example,  disctisses  the  talents  and 
capabilities  Negro  students  bring  to  school  and  the  need  for  capitalizing 
on  these  elements.    Many  are  very  verbal,  very  able  to  dramatize,  very  able 
to  convey  subtle  shades  of  meaning  in  their  words,  etc.  (42).    Light  stresses 
that  the  nature  of  context  in  which  speech  takes  place,  i.e.,  topic,  race, 
and  age  of  the  participants,  cannot  be  overlooked  as  influences  upon  speech  (43). 

Children's  productive  as  well  as  receptive  control  of  standard  English 
should  not  be  underestimated  (43).    Wolfram  hits  upon  this  same  theme  when 
jhe  says  it  is  necessary  to  identify  relevant  linguistic  environments  which 
may  affect  the  variation  of  the  items  (88) . 

Social  class  is  the  most  important  correlate  with  speech  differences. 
Sex  and  age  are  also  important  considerations.    In  order  to  account  for 
systematic  variation  within  variables,  a  consideration  of  extralinguistic 
and  independent  linguistic  constraints  is  imperative.    Only  a  consideration 
of  these  two  factors  will  fully  reveal  the  systematic  nature  of  variation  and 
the  constraints  on  the  relative  social  significance  of  certain  variants  (87). 

Stewart  feels  that  "an  absolute  necessary  prerequisite  to  teaching  Eng- 
lish is  analysis  and  description  of  nonstandard  dialects"  (82).  Fortunately, 
we  now  have  the  start  of  such  descriptions  from  which  to  work. 

General  descriptions  have  been  made  by  Bailey  (4),  Ecroyd  (17), 
Erlckson  (20),  Fasold  (21),  Fasold  and  Wolfram  (24),  Johnson  (33),  Labov 
(41),  Loban  (46),  McKay  (56),  Schneider  (69),  Stewart  (76),  (82),  &  (88), 
Wolfram  (90),  and  Wood  (91).     In  a  unique  study  which  differentiated  be- 
tween dialect  differences  and  articulation  defects,  Monsees  screened 
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Students  and  was  able  to  make  such  differentiations  and  to  confirm 
linguistic  findings  regarding  some  of  the  morphological  and  syntactical 
characters  of  Negro  nonstandard  English  (57). 

Other  studies  have  concentrated  only  on  grammatical  features.    For  example: 
Fasold  covered  major  grammatical  nonstandard  features  in  relatively  non*- 
technical  terms  (22) .    henrle  presented  some  important  general  findings  about 
verbs.    He  found  that  Negro  nonstandard  speaking  stibjects  controlled  all  the 
standard  English  verb  phrases  given  as  input  in  all  transformations.  Although 
approximately  onc*^thlrd  of  their  output  was  nonstandard,  there  were  no  stand- 
ard  fon^s  they  could  not  use*    The  followiog  nonstandard  forms  were  shown 
to  differ  in  semantic  distribution  from  their  standard  English  equivalents: 
(1)  Uncionjugated  be  -  present /habitxial/active;  (2)  deleted  be  -  present/ 
active  a  (3)  uninflected  third  person  present  tense  verbs     active,  and 
(4)  uninflected  past  ten^e  verbs  -  active  (27).    Fasold  also  discussed  be 
in  a  very  technical  article  (23).    Labov,  too,  gave  a  technical  discussion 
of  the  copula  (36) ;    Light  discussed  the  syntactic  structures  used  in  Negro 
nonstandard  dialect  (44).    Loflin  presented  a  technical  discussion  on  whether 
the  grammatical  differences  are  at  the  deep  or  the  surface  structure  level 
(47) I  a  controversy  to  be  discussed  in  Section  Two.    He  also  discussed  the 
general  verb  structure  of  Black  dialect  (49).    Politzer  presented  a  clear 
discussion  of  the  syntax  of  Negro  nonstandard  English  (65) .    Smith  discussed 
the  phenomenon  of  cross-code  ambiguity  as  one  explanation  for  the  perslstance 
and  inter relatedness  of  certain  nonstandard  grammatical  structures  in  Negro 
dialects  (74). 

Other  studies  have  focused  on  the  lexicon  used  in  Negro  nonstandard. 
Kochman  has  written  two  such  articles  dealing  with  lexical  differences  (34),  (35). 
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Several  studies  have  focused  on  both  graamar  and  phonology ^  including 
Politzer  (66),  and  Ken  Johnson,  who  prepared  five  tapes  giving  a  succinct, 
clear  sujnmary  of  the  phonology  and  grammar  of  Negro  nonstandard  English 
(33).    Labov  and  Cohen  presented  information  on  the  phonology  and  grammar 
of  nonstandard  and  Negro  dialects  in  a  form  useful  to  the  English  teacher. 
The  most  important  problem  areas  were  outlined  and  presented  in  terms  of 
the  general  rules  differentiating  standard  and  nonstandard  forms.  Some 
graimnatical  points  discussed  are  (1)  verb  tenses,  (2)  forms  of  the  noim, 
(3)  negation  Jjat terns,  (4)  pronoxms^  (5)  embedded  questions,  and  (6)  count 
and  mass  nouns.    Articulation  and  pronxinciation  patterns  in  nonstandard 
speech  were  also  considered  (41) . 

Other  studies  have  focused  exclusively  on  phonology.    Markel  examined 
the  pronunciation  characteristics  of  students  and  found  there  were  signifi- 
cant pronxmciation  differences  between* the  White  and  the  Negro  children  (52). 
Houston  also  indicated  that  the  chief  differences  were  phonological  (30). 
Smith,  however,  did  a  contrastive  analysis  of  Negro  speech  using  very  thor- 
ough phonological  analysis  and  concluded  that  most  of  the  phonological  dif- 
ferences between  Negro  and  White  dialects  were  relatively  shallow  in  their 
..structure  (72).    Wolfram  discussed  the  underlying  phonological  representations 
in  Black  English  and  arrived  at  the  same  conclusion  (89). 

Loman  went  into  detail  on  the  intonation  patterns  used  in  Black  dialect 
(51).    An  interesting  observation  was  made  by  McDavid  in  speaking  of  the 
communication  barrier  which  seems  to  exist*    He  felt  that  the  suprasegmentals 
and  paralanguage  were  more  effective  indicators  of  ethnic  background  than 
vocabulary,  grammar  or  pronunciation  (54),  an  observation  also  made  by  other 
linguists  and  educators. 

O 
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G«aeral  observations  have  been  derived  from  these  studies.  Joan 
Bacatz»  for  example,  svms  up  the  difference?;  between  standard  English  an^^ 
Negro  nonstandard  when  she  states:    "Differences  between  standard  English 
and  Negro  nonstandard  occur  In  varying  degrees  In  regard  to  the  soxind  sys- 
tea,  gracsixiar»  and  vocabulary.      Although  Negro  nonstandard^has  many  similar 
phonemes  to  those  of  standard  English.  •  .The  syntax  of  low  income  Negro 
children  also  differs  from  standard  English  in  many  ways"  (5)»    She  then 
lists  eight  of  the  rules  employed  by  the  nonstandard  speaker  to  produce 
language  ^hlch  Is  gra^^miatical  for  other  speakers  In  his  environment: 

Non-obligatory  morphemes  for  the  plural 
Different  use  of  possessive  marker 

Third  person  singular  has  no  obligatory  morphological  ending 
Verb  agreement  differs 
Use  of  the  copula  is  not  obligatory 
Rules  for  negation  are  different 
Use  of  ain't  in  expression  of  the  past 
Use  of  be  to  express  habitual  action  (5) 

Juanlta  Williamson  studied  the  speech  of  Negro  high  school  students  in 
Memphis  and  found  that  the  verb  structure  is  the  mosL  noticeable  feature 
in  the  nonstandard  dialect  used  by  many  of  the  students.    She  observed 
that  the  students: 

1.  Often  left  the  -s  off  the  third  person  singular  verb,  but  put  it  on 
the  form  used  with  the  first  and  second  person,  singular  and  plural 

2.  The  past  particple  form  was  used  as  a  past  tense  form 

3.  Done  was  used  as  the  auxiliary  with  the  past  participle 

4.  Have  frequently  replaced  has 

5.  Often  -ed  was  added  to  a  strong  verb  to  form  the  past  tense 

6.  JBe  was  used  as  a  finite  verb 

7.  The  verb  to  be  was  omitted  in  some  sentences 

8.  Often  the  plural -s  form  W£js  added  to  forms  which  were  already  plural 

9.  The  most  noticeable  feature  in  their  pronunciation  was  the  loss  of  the 
final  consonant  in  consonant  clusters 

10.  The  loss  of  pi^econsonantal  clusters 

11.  Medial  /r/  was  also  sometimes  lost 

12.  Other  pronunciations  which  occurred  frequently:  /sebam/ 
/\iip/    /feks/        (86;  ' 


1. 
2. 
3. 
•4. 
.  5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
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Samples  of  Black  dialects  are  also  available.    Baratz  presents  lan- 
guage SOTples  from  the  Washington  region  (6).    Chandler  and  Erickson's 
The  Sounds  of  Society  has  fifty-one  pages  of  Negro  nonstandard  dialect 
samples  (10).    Loman's  Conversations  in  Negro  American  Dialects  is  an 
entire  book  of  speech  samples  (50).    Morris  gives  a  transcription  of  a 
fourteen  year  old  Negro  girl»s  speech  (58).    Stewart  includes  numerous 
examples  of  Negro  dialect  in  one  of  his  articles  (80) .    Wolfram  gives  a 
Black  English  translation  of  John  3;  1-21  with  grammatical  annotations  (90). 
Channon  gives  numerous  examples  of  Negro  dialect,  and  discusses  the  four 
main  aspects  of  the  problem  of  dialects  as  being  phonological,  lexical, 
syntactical,  and  attitudinal.    He  suggests  that  the  attltudinal  variable 
Is  the  most  difficult  to  deal  with  (11) . 

Other  studies  have  focused  on  ':he  Negro  nonstandard  speech  of  specific 
regions:    Anderson  in  Baltimore  (1).  Baratz  in  Washington.  D.C.  (6),  Bills 
in  Waco.  Texas  (7).  Carroll  and  Felgenbauni  In  Washington.  D.C.  (8).  Cohen 
in  New  York  (12),  Dillard  in  New  York  (14).  (15).  Garland  in  Texas  (25), 
Houston  in  Florida  (28).  (29).  (30).  (31).  Labov  In  New  York  (37).  (38). 
(40),  Loflln  in  Washington.  D.C.  (47),  Osser  in  Baltimore  (59).  Pederson 
in  Minneapolis  (61).  and  in  Chicago  (62).  (63).  (64).  Robins  in  New  York 
City  (67).  Walker  in  Louisiana  (85).  and  Wolfram  in  Detroit  (87). 

Recommended  Sources— For  those  wishing  further  Information  about 
Black  dialects,  there  are  several  major  references.    Baratz's  "The  Language 
and  Cognitive  Assessment  of  Negro  Children— Assumptions  and  Needs"  (4).  the 
record  Dialect  of  the  Black  American  by  Western  Electric.  Johnson's  five 
tapes  Nonstandard  Negro  Dialect— Effects  on  Learning  (33).  Loman's  Conver- 
sations  in  a  Negro  American  Dialect  (50).  an.  'asold's  "Distinctive  Linguistic 
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Characteristics  of  Black  English'*  (21)  provide  general  information. 
Fasold  and  Wolfram's  "Some  Linguistic  Features  of  Negro  Dialects,"  written 
for  teachers  in  relatively  nontechnical  language,  outlines  and  describes 
the  najor  nonstandard  features  and  provides  examples  (24) .    Labov  and 
Cohen's  "Some  Suggestions  for  Teaching  Standard  English  to  Speakers  of 
Nonstandard"  presents  concrete  suggestions  for  preparing  materials  to 
teach  contrastive  patterns  (39).    Other  materials  which  would  be  helpful 
In  the  classroom  will  be  discussed  in  Section  Three. 
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Dialects  of  the  Mexlcan-Amerlcan—Other  cultural  groups  are  often  con- 
fronted with  a  situation  which  is  closer  to,  or  may  indeed  be,  the  learning 
of  a  second  language.    Such  is  frequently  the  case  with  the  Mexican-American 
s^eaker.^  Numerous  aspects  of  bi-liogualism  are  pertinent  to  this  popu- 
lation, as  will  be  discussed  in  Chapter  Five.    Reports  dealing  specifically 
with  Mexican-American  speakers  and  bilingualisre  have  been  made  by  Cornejo 
(7),  Lance  (17\  Modiano  (20),  Rosen  (31),  Rubel  (32),  and  Taylor  (42). 
These  reports  all  stress  the  necessity  of  using  some  Spanish  In  teaching 
the  Mexican-American  student.    Taylor  clearly  found  that  some  instruction 
in  Spanish  is  beneficial  to  English  language  proficiency  (41).  According 
to  Rubel,  prohibiting  the  use  of  Spanish  in  school  degraded  the  Mexican- 
American's  traditional  way  of  life.    The  retention  of  Spanish  identified 
them  as  a  separate  cultural  group,  while  the  use  of  English  lessened  their 
identification  with  Mexico  and  their  Mexican  cultural  heritage  (32). 
Andersson  stressed  the  fact  that  Tex-Mex  is  fine  In  certain  contexts  (1), 
a  verification  that  all  dialects  must  be  accepted  and  respected. 

Frequently,  however,  acceptance  and  respect  have  not  been  granted. 
Ortego  provides  some  shocking  educational  statistics  on  Mexi can- Amerl cans : 
the  drop-out  rate  is  more  than  twice  the  rate  of  the  national  average  and 
almost  half  of  the  M 2xican-Americans  in  Texas  are  functionally  illiterate  (22). 
Stemmler  notes  that  of  the  approximately  100,000  non-English  speaking  first 
graders  entering  school  each  year,  between  40-60"  will  have  dropped  out  of 
school  by  the  end  of  the  elementary  grades  (39).    A  staff  report,  "a  Study 
of  Equality  of  Educational  Opportunity  for  Mexican-Americans  in  Nine  School 
Districts  of  the  San  Antonio  Area,"  indicates  that  inadequate  understanding 
of  the  language  and  culture  of  Mexican-American  children  on  the  part  of  many 
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educators  has  resulted  In  drastic  shortcomings  In  their  education  and 
In  disruption  of  their  lives.    Specifically,  the  report  reveals  that 
Hexlcan-Ainerican  children  are  sometimes  assigned  to  classes  for  the  men- 
tally retarded  merely  because  their  language  happens  to  be  different . (39) . 
In  view  of  such  findings,  Silvaroli's  comment  that  their  language  puts 
them  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  (33)  seems  to  be  an  understatement.  Be- 
cause their  home  language  is  different  from  English,  these  Mexican-American 
students  also  appear  to  have  auditory  discriminatory  problems;  they  simply 
do  not  hear  some  of  the  distinctions  made  in  standard  English  because  these 
distinctions  do  not  exist  in  their  own  language  (2). 

Progress  is  being  made  in  identifying  the  features  which  seem  to 
cause  the  ijiost  interference  between  Spanish  and  English,  Bills  (3),  Burke  (4), 
Comejo  (7)^,  Davis  (8),  Garland  (11),  Hernandez  (12),  Ott  (23),  Pena  (24), 
Politzer  (25),  (26),  Rivero  (27),  Saville  (33),  Seidman  (34).  Stockwell  (40), 
and  Troike  (43).    The  fourth  chapter  of  Saville's  Handbook  of  Bilingual 
Education  gives  a  brief  description  of  English  phonology  and  grammar  as  they 
contrast  "vlth  Spanish  and  illustrates  some  of  the  common  teaching  problems 
(33).    Garland  notes  that  there  is  a  wide  range  of  variation  and  that,  many 
nonsystematic  features  seem  to  occur.    He  also  cites  examples  of  several 
features  (11) . 

Recommended  Reading — Those  interested  in  the  dialect  problems  of 
Mexican-American  students  will  find  further  information  in  the  Michigan 
State  Bulletin  The  Disadvantaged  Child  and  the  Language  Arts  which  discusses 
the  culturally  disadvantaged  child,  identifies  his  language  difficulties, 
and  lists  minimum  tasks  and  realistic  objectives  for  him  (19).  Stockwell's 
The  Sounds  of  English  and  Spanish,  a  phonological  contrastive  structure 
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study  undertaken  by  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  contains  valuable  in- 
fonnatlon  for  teachers  of  English  to  Spanish-speaking  students  (AO).    Also  valu- 
able is  his  Gratnmatical  Structures  of  English  and  Spanish  (41).  Troike's 
Linguistics  and  the  Bilingual  Child  contains  general  concepts  about  Ian- 
guage  as  well  as  a  section  on  contrastive  phonology  including  examples  and 
explanations  taken  from  a  contrast  of  English  and  Spanish  (43). 

Dialects  of  Puerto  Rican  Americans — Less  attention  has  been  paid  to 
the  language  problems  of  the  Puerto  Rican.    Of  the  studies  reviewed  for 
this  report,  half  did  not  focus  solely  on  the  Puerto  Rican  but  studied 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  speech  simultaneously  (5),  (6),  (14),  (15),  (16), 
(18),  and  (28).    These  same  studies  focused  on  the  speech  of  Negroes  and 
Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York  City  only.    Mattleman  did  a  comparative  study  of 
Negro  and  Puerto  Rican  speech  and  found  that  Negroes  scored  higher  on  the 
'  language  facility  test  and  on  the  syntactic  structure  test  (18).     It  should 
be  remembered,  however,  that  the  Negro  is  only  faced  with  the  problem  of 
learning  a  second  dialect  whereas  the  Puerto  Rican  is  usually  faced  with 
the  problem  of  learning  a  second  language. 

Fishman  has  done  an  extensive  study  of  Puerto  Rican 's  attitudes  and 
beliefs  about  Spanish  (10).    Fisher,  in  Bilingualism  in  Puerto  Rico;  A 
History  of  Frustration,  gives  an  historical  account  of  the  development  of 
bilingualism  and  concludes  that  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  would  have  to 
achieve  a  higher  degree  of  bilingualism  before  congress  could  allow  them 
statehood.     In  Puerto  Rico,  Spanish  is  the  medium  of  instruction  in  all  grades, 
and  75%  of  entering  freshmen  at  ona  university  in  Puerto  Rico  cannot  conduct 
a  simple  conversation  in  English.    Fisher  further  points  out  that  the  situa- 
tion is  equally  bad  on  our  Eastern  seaboard  (9). 
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The  literature  review  did  not  reveal  any  extensive  descriptive 
studies  of  interference  in  the  speech  of  Puerto  Ricans.    However,  Nash 
examined  three  aspects  of  phonological  interference:    segmentation  pat- 
terns, accentual  patterns,  and  pitch  patterns  (21),  and  Simpson  presented 
a  transcription  of  a  thirteen  year  old  Puerto  Rican  speaking  English  (36) 
which  provides  one  example  of  the  types  of  speech  difficulties  encountered. 

Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  reference  in  this  area  would  be  George 
M.  Williams'  "Puerto  Rican  English:    A  Discussion  of  Eight  Major  Works 
Relevant  to  Its  Linguistic  Description,"  which  includes  a  discussion  and 
analysis  of  (1)  "Bilingualism  in  the  Barrio,"  (2)  "The  Development  of 
Phonemic  Analysis  for  an  Oral  English  Proficiency  Test  for  Spanish-Speaking 
School  Beginners"  (Oral  English  Proficiency  Test  1) ,  (3)  "A  Phonological 
Study  of  English  as  Spoken  by  Puerto  Ricans  Contrasted  with  Puerto  Rican 
Spanish  and  American  English,"  (4)  "The  Puerto  Rican  Study,  1953-1957:  A 
Report  on  the  Education  and  Adjustment  of  Puerto  Rican  Pupils  in  the  Public 
Schools  of  the  City  of  New  York,"  (5)  "Puerto  Rican  English  Phonotactics," 
(6)  "The  Granmatical  Structures  of  English  and  Spanish,"  (7)  "The  Sounds  of 
English  and  Spanish,"  and  (8)  "Spanish  Phonology."    The  book  also  includes 
a  discussion  of  general  theory  and  methodology  (44). 
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Dialects  of  the  American  Indian— The  language  problems  of  the  American 
Indians  have  not  been  studied  very  extensively,  and  seldom  has  the  bi-lingual 
approach  been  taken,  although,  as  with  the  Mexican- American  and  the  Puerto 
Rican  speaker,  the  Indian  is  often  faced  with  the  task  of  learning  a  second 
language •    Hopkins  gives  a  historical  background  on  teaching  English  to 
Indians*    Until  1928  there  was  a  policy  against  using  tribal  language.  From 
1932-1952  there  was  the  development  of  a  set  of  curriculum  guides  called 
Minimum  Essential  Goals  for  Indian  Children.    According  to  Hopkins,  Wayne 
Holms  (1964),  Dr.  Elizabeth  Wlllink  (1963)  and  Ruth  Werner  (1966)  have  done 
much  to  foster  modern  English  as  a  Second  Language  pedagogy  with  Indians  (8). 
Modlano  has  concluded  that  children  should  be  taught  to  read  from  materials 
in  their  own  dialect  first  and  then  be  transferred  into  materials  written 
in  traditional  orthography  (12).    Povey  stresses  that  we  should  use  Indian 
culture  and  language  as  a  starting  point  and  that  we  should  recognize  the 
difference  between  learning  a  foreign  language  and  a  second  dialect  (15). 
Brier  has  developed  a  series  of  tests  of  proficiency  in  English  as  a  second 
language  to  be  used  with  Choctaw,  Eskimo,  Hopi,  Navajo,  and  Sioux  (1). 
Saville  has  outlined  a  program  using  Navajo  as  the  primary  medium  of  instruc- 
tion with  English  taught  as  a  second  language  (17). 

An  emphasis  on  the  Indian  culture  is  stressed.    Crawford,  for  example, 
places  major  emphasis  on  understanding  their  culture  and  their  learning 
problems.    He  provides  an  annotated  list  of  selected  teaching  materials  for 
use  with  Chippewa  Indians  (A).    Young  also  stresses  the  need  for  cross- 
cultural  training  for  teachers  (25).    Scoon  discusses  ethnic  attitudes  as 
well  as  instrumental  and  integrative  motivation.     His  study  showed  that 
Indian  students  indicated  a  desire  to  learn  the  English  language  but  showed 
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little  evidence  of  being  attracted  to  other  aspects  of  Anglo  culture  (19). 
Slager  also  dealt  with  the  problem  of  motivation.    As  one  approach  to  the 
problem,  he  has  written  a  newsletter  with  several  stories,  legends,  and 
omens  taken  from  Shoshoni,  Nahuatl,  Cherokee,  Navajo,  and  Yorok  with  English 
translations  (21) • 

Many  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  Indians  in  learning  English  have 
been  discussed.    Hopkins,  for  example^  points  out  the  numerous  problems 
which  exist  and  mentions  some  programs  which  have  attempted  to  deal  with 
them  (7).    Ohannessian's  "A  Study  of  the  Problems  of  Teaching  English  to 
American  Indians:    Report  and  Recommendations''  provides  further  Insight 
into  the  problems  facing  the  Indian  nonstandard  speaker  (13).     Ivey  dis- 
cusses the  influence  of  Indian  language  on  reading  and  speech.    He  presents 
evidence  showing  that  where  deficiencies  exist  in  vocabulary  and  reading, 
defective  speech  is  the  major  contributing  factor.     Such  defects  were  found 
In  both  reading  and  vocabulary,  but  they  did  not  differ  significantly  one 
from  the  other  (9).    Mickelson,  likewise,  presents  data  which  suggests  that 
language  deficiencies  tend  to  remain  in  the  verbal  repertoire  of  the  child. 
His  data  also  supports  the  hypothesis  that  this  phenomenon  can  be  corrected 
(11).     In  spite  of  the  linguistically  unsophisticated  terms  "defective" 
and  "deficient"  used  in  the  latter  two  studies,  the  results  remain  the 
same... the  language  used  by  the  Indians  in  these  studies  did  differ  enough 
from  standard  English  to  cause  significant  difficulties. 

Mickelson's  contention  that  these  children  can  be  helped  is  supported 
by  McKenzie,  who  has  established  that  Indian  children  will  benefit  from 
pre-school  language  instruction  and  from  any  aural-oral  linguistic  programs, 
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which  when  presented  In  a  sequential  fashion  from  kindergarten  to  grade 
six 9  can  lead  to  competence  In  English  (10) • 

Some  studies  have  Isolated  particular  linguistic  features  which  may 
pose  a  problem  for  the  Indian  learning  to  speak  a  standard  dialect.  Burke 
presents  a  phonetic  analysis  of  likenesses  and  differences  between  English 
and  the  language  of  the  group  (2).    Savllle  also  outlines  some  distinctive 
sounds  of  English  which  need  to  be  mastered,  lists  vocabulary  which  would 
be  sufficient  for  classroom  procedures  and  beginning  reading  texts,  and 
presents  content  and  ordering  of  language  lessons  based  on  cohtrastlve 
analysis  of  Navajo  and  English  which  allows  prediction  and  description  of 
the  problems  the  speaker  of  one  will  have  in  learning  the  other  (17). 
Savllle 's  Handbook  of  Bilin&ual  Education,  Chapter  4,  gives  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  English  phonology  and  grammar  as  they  contvast  with  Navajo  and 
illustrates  some  common  teaching  problems  (18).    Likewise,  Young  discusses 
phonological,  grammatical,  and  structural  features  which  constitute  areas 
of  wide  divergence  between  the  two  languages.    A  framework  is  presented  for 
the  development  of  materials,  instructional  techniques,  and  teacher  train- 
ing to  specifically  meet  the  needs  of  the  Navajo  student  in   English  (25).* 
# 

Appalachian  Dialects — Although  classifiable  as  a  regional  dialect,  the 
cultural  aspects  of  the  people  living  in  Appalachia  warrant  its  inclusion 
in  this  section  of  the  Basic  Report .    Skinner  has  found  that  the  Appalachians 
have  a  very  sophisticated  language  of  their  own,  acquired  almost  exclusively 
from  oral  tradition,  making  reading  materials  used  in  the  schools  irrelevant. 
He  stresses  the  need  to  accept  and  understand  their  culture  and  language 
(20).    Stewart,  likewise,  comments  that  the  Appalachians  have  a  logical  dia- 
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lect  that  we  need  to  understand  and  accept,  and  illustrates  several  fea- 
tures of  nonstandard  Appalachian  speech  (22).    Furbe  provides  a  transcript 
of  the  speech  of  a  ten-year-old  Appalach Ian  boy  as  an  example  of  this 
dialect  (6).    A.  Hussain  Qazilbash  conducted  nine  interviews  from  each  of 

the  thirteen  states  in  the  Appalachian  region.    Analysis  of  the  117  hours  of 
speech  includes:     (1)  an  alphabetized  list  of  words  and  their  frequency  by 
respondent,  (2)  an  overall  alphabetized  list  of  the  data  with  word  frequency 
for  the  region,  (3)  an  overall  alphabetized  word  frequency  list  of  misused 
words  and  their  correct  forms;  and  (4)  an  overall  alphabetized  word  fre- 
-  quency  list  of  colloquial  terms  and  their  explanations.    Qazilbash  found  an 
overall  variation  of  19.4  percent  of  Appalachian  English  from  standard 
English,  leading  him  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  distinct  pattern  of  lin- 
guistic structure  in  the  Appalachian  region  (16). 

Other  Studies — Since  the  scope  of  this  Basic  Report  must  of  necessity 
be  limited,  only  a  few  studies  of  other  cultural  groups  are  included. 
Tucker's  study  of  Chinese  English  speakers  outlines  some  of  the  differences 
to  be  found  in  their  language  including:    very  few  consonants  in  word  or 
syllable  final  position;  no  singular/plural  distinction  for  nouns;  no  word 
order  manipulation  for  meaning  change;  no  masculine/feminine  distinction 
essential  for  correct  use  of  English  pronouns;  no  varying  forms  for  verbs; 
syllabic  tone  is  very  important  (23). 

A  contrastive  analysis  including  a  phonemic  symbol  list  and  a  section 
on  phonology  and  structure  of  Hawaiian  are  presented  by  Peterson  (1^),  and 
Vanderslice  has  described  the  suprasegmental  or  prosodic  features  of 
Hawaiian  (pidgin)  English  (24). 
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Summary — Rocognizlng  the  virtual  impossibility  of  separating  regional, 
cultural,  and  social  dialects,  Chapter  Two  incorporated  some  of  the  more 
important  findings  of  descriptive  studies  in  these  three  areas,  including 
what  has  been  Said  about  several  specific  dialects  spoken  by  Blacks, 
Mexican-Americans ,  Puerto  Ricans,  Indians,  Appalachians,  Chinese,  and 
Hawaiians.    The  majority  of  the  studies  focused  on  the  Black  dialect;  very 
limited  studies  were  reported  for  the  Puerto  Ricau,  Indian,  Appalachian, 
Chinese,  and  Hawaiian.    The  Bibliographies  included  In  Section  Five  contain 
additional  references  foi  those  wishing  to  further  investigate  any  of  these 
specific  dialects • 
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CHAPTER  THREE— FIELD  WORK  TECHNIQUES  MID  LANGUAGE  TESTING 

FIELD  WORK  TECHNIQUES 

The  methods  employed  by  dialectologists  have  been  described  in 
several  reports  and  articles,  some  giving  evidence  that  many  techniques 
used  are  not  the  best.    Dlllard,  for  example,  points  out  three  main 
principles  at  work  in  tracing  the  history  of  language  variety;  (a)  the 
paradox  principle— what  is  in  the  record  was  not  there  and  what  is  not 
recorded  was  there;   (b)  the  virginity  principle— in  etymology,  only  the 
first  time  counts;  and  (c)  the  cafeteria  principle — picking  and  choosing, 
i.e.,  forms  in  a  New  World  language  or  dialect  may  be  traced  to  any  part 
of  the  area  where  the  putative  source  language  is  spoken  without  the 
bother  of  explaining  the  transmission  (4).     Goodman,  in  his  description  of 
the  ethnocentric  researcher  also  presents  a  negative  view  of  the  methods 
used  by  the  dialectologist .    He  presents  a  facetious  model  based  on  the 
assumption  that  language  can  be  judged  on  a  single  norm  and  that  language 
difference  and  language  deficiency  are  synonymous.    His  model  uses  a  con- 
trol group  as  much  like  himself  as  possible,  assumes  his  own  dialect  is 
standard,  encodes  all  directions,  questions,  and  answers  into  his  own 
dialect,  and  judges  responses  to  be  correct  only  if  they  are  properly 
stated  in  his  own  dialect.    He  concludes  his  article  with  the  statement, 
•'We  need  objective  humility  for  effective  research"  (7). 

Although  obviously  exaggerated  in  their  presentations,  Dillard  and 
Goodman  do  show  some  of  the  current  shortcomings  in  dialectology  methods. 
Nevertheless,  several  sound  approaches  to  dialect  study  J:iave  been  used. 
Atwood,  in  The  !lethods  of  American  Dialectoloir.y,  gives  a  succinct  statement 
of  the  methods  used  in  regional  dialect  study  (1).    Roger  Shuy  outlines 
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specific  objectives  and  the  field  procedures  which  were  set  up  to  meet  these 
objectives  in  his  study  of  social  dialects  in  Detroit  (26).    He  also  discusses 
the  problems  of  research  design  and  fieldwork,  stressing  the  necessity  of 
looking  at  a  speaker  in  a  number  of  social  situations  and  using  a  variety  of 
styles  (2A)*    Additionally,  he  feels  that  there  currently  exists  a  "human 
200  syndrome''  which  sets  the  researcher  against  the  researched  (25)  •  Shuy 
and  Wolfram  discuss  variables  in  field  techniques  such  as:  size  of  sample, 
role  of  race,  sex,  social  class,  and  elicitation  procedures  in  the  last 
portion  of  their  paper  "Social  Dialects  from  a  Linguistic  Perspective: 
Assumptions,  Current  Research,  and  Future  Directions"  (34) • 

Two  comprehensive  manuals  x^hich  outline  the  procedures  needed  for  effec- 
tive field  work  are  available^    Ervin-Tripps'  A  Field  Manual  for  Cross- 
Cultural  Study  of  the  Acquisition  of  Communicative  Competence  deals  with 
methodological  factors  such  as  contrastive  analysis,  recording  techniques, 
informants,  and  interpreters*    The  appendices  contain  model  sentences  of 
elicited  imitation,  elicitation  techniques,  and  techniques  for  studying  i 
multilingualism  (5) •     Shuy,  Wolfram,  and  Riley's  Field  Techniques  in  an 
Urban  Language  Study  includes  the  general  principles  of  field  work  and  a 
description  of  the  methodology  employed  in  the  Detroit  Dialect  Study  to 
provide  a  practical  basis  for  large-scale  urban  language  studies.  The 
major  chapters  are  concerned  with  general  aims,  sampling  procedures,  re- 
search design,  fieldwork  design,  field  worker  orientation,  the  questionnaire, 
the  actual  fieldwork,  and  fieldv;ork  evaluation  (27)  •    Less  technical  and 
perhaps  of  more  interest  to  teachers,  is  Labov's  The  Study  of  Nonstandard 
English,  Section  Five,  which  deals  with  sociolinguistic  research  in  the 
school:     face-to-face  interviews;  group  sessions,  and  formal  tests  (16) • 
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Since  the  interview  Is  such  an  integral  part  of  field  work, 
many  writers  including  the  authors  cited  in  the  above  paragraph,  have 
gone  into  great  detail  as  to  the  best  methods  for  eliciting  speech  from 
informants,    Grimshaw  discusses  the  processes  involved  in  eliciting 
verbal  information.    He  stresses  the  need  to  correct  current  shortcomings 
in  research  which  exist  because  we  simply  do  not  know  how  to  phrase  ques- 
tions which  are  meaningful  to  random  samples  of  diversified  populations 

(8)  .    A  report  from  the  Johns  Hopkins  R  and  D  Center  describes  speech 
elicitation  techniques  used  in  their  study  of  standard  language  acquis- 
ition in  educationally  disadvantaged  children  including  game  playing, 
direct  elicitation,  connected  discourse,  and  recordings  of  group  sessions 

(9)  .    Horner,  in  "Tlie  Verbal  World  of  the  Lower-Class  Three  Year  Old," 
describes  his  use  of  an  ecological  verbal  sample,  1  e.,  a  sample  collected 
in  natural  settings  using  hidden  body  microphones  (11).    Hurst  offers 
suggestions  for  generating  spontaneous  speech  through  the  use  of  a  doll 
and  crib,  toys,  coloring  books,  a  male  puppet,  and  a  telephone  (12).  Shuy 
describes  a  questionaire  which  yields  three  styles  of  speech,  a  method  for 
eliciting,  and  samples  of  the  speech  elicited  (26). 

Not  onl^  methods  are  important.     Tlie  examiner  himself  is  a  critical 
variable  in  the  speech  elicitation  procedure.     As  Phillips  has  found,  the 
interaction  between  the  race  of  the  examiner  and  the  task  complexity  causes 
Negro  subjects  to  perform  less  well  for  Wliite  examiners  on  complex  tasks 
due  to  the  interfering  effects  of  anxiety  associated  with  White  examiners. 
These  effects  may  be  reversed'^if  a  task  is  made  less  complex  or  the  anxiety 
associated  with  White  examiners  is  reduced  (19).  « 
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LANGUAGE  TKSTS 

Several  of  the  currently  used  language  tests  do  not  seem  to  be  appro- 
priate, fair,  or  valid  for  the  nonstandard  speaker  (2),  (10),  (13),  (18), 
(29).    One  of  the  most  seering  critiques  of  current  standardized  tests  as 
tools  for  the  measurement  of  language  development  is  made  by  Roberts  who 
feels  that  the  makers  of  the  tests  are  either  unaware  of  or  are  consciously 
neglecting  knowledge  about  language  gained  from  the  linguistic  studies  of 
recent  decades.     In  the  tests  studied,  all  answers  had  to  be  given  in  stand- 
ard English  in  order  to  be  counted  as  correct Therefore,  the  tests  were 
systematically  biased  against  speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects  of  English 
(21)- 

This  same  criticism  has  been  made  against  the  tests  used  to  measure 
auditory  dli>crimir^t  ion.    According  to  Politzer,  x-;hat  often  appears  to  be 
an  audit^)ry  discrimination  deficit  is  simply  the  result  of  bad  tests  which 
do  not  take  different  language  backgrounds  into  account  (20). 

It  has  been  suggested  that  to  overcome  such  deficiencies,  i.e.,  if  tests 
are  to  be  a^true  measure,  they  should  be  prepared  in  the  child *s  own  dialect  (3  5). 

The  inappropriate,  unfair,  invalid  tests  frequently  used  with  nonstan- 
dard speakers  may  partially  account  for  our  failure  to  teach  a  standard  Eng- 
lish.    If  a  child  cannot  speak  a  standard  English  at  the  appropriate  tiuie, 
we  need  to  know  whether  it  is  because  lie  cannot'  hear  the  difference,  cannot 
mimic  the  difference,  does  not  know  the  difference  between  different  situations, 
or  whether,  although  he  has  acquired  all  these  ''components,'*  he  just  cannot  cum-- 
bine  them.     Knowleclge  of  this  infori^1tion  would  definitely  have  an  effect  on 
how  we  teach  (23) . 
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Efforts  to  construct  siith  measures  have  been  made*    Golub'  describes 
the  developiTjont  and  refinement  of  a  measure  of  linguistic  ability,  the 
Wisconsin  Inventory  of  Linguistic  Development,  which  deals  with  twelve 
abilities  not  normally  gauged  by  conventional  tests.    This  test  has  been 
revised  and  a  second  version,  the  Linguistic  Ability  Test,  is  currently 
being  tested.     Although  this  is  a  commendable  start,  the  test  does  not 
take  into  account  contextual  factors  and  abilities  to  interpret  nonverbal 
cues  (6).    Klima's  article    "Evaluating  the  Child's  Language  Competence" 
outlines  constructing  fair  tests  and  gives  several  linguistically  sound  ' 
suggestions  (14)*     The*  Michigan  Oral  Language  Test,  although  aimed  at 
migrant  workers'  children,  should  ailjso'be  effective  for  use  with  other 
Spanish-American  speakers  of  nonstandard  English.     This  test,  designed 
to  assess  both  the  ability  to  produce  standard  grammatical  structures 
and  to  use  basic  concepts  in  math,  science,  and  social  studies,  makes  use 
of  pictures.    The  student  expresses  his  answers  both  verbally  and  nonver- 
bally;  thus  the  tesi  measures  the  child's  understanding  of  specific  con- 
cepts in  a  manner  free  from  the  affects  of  dialect  (17).     Rystrom  pre- 
sents procedures  used  in  developing  a  measure  designed  to  reliably  dis- 
criminate Negro  dialect  speech  from  standard  English.    He  discusses  the 
df     lopnont  of  the  test  and  demonstrates  why  "dialect  by  checklist"  is 
a  totally  useless  method.    A  sample  from  the  Rystrom  Dialect  Test  (RDT) 
is  included.     The  face  validity  of  the  RDT  has  been  demonstrated  (22). 
Another  test,  the  Language-Cognition  Test  (LCT) ,  a  test  for  the  educationally 
disadvantaged  child  beginning  school,  has  as  its  major  purpose  to  provide  an 
estimate  of  t.Ue  child *s  present  status  of  development  (30).    A  test  Is  also 
being  developed  in  Dade  County,  Florida,  which  is  designed  to  assess  the 
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occurrence  of  selected  features  of^ons tandard  English  in  the  speech  of 
disadvantaged  primary  children.    Four  tests  have  been  developed:  (1) 
Aural  comprehension  test,  (2)  oral  usage  test,  (3)  evaluation  forms, 
(A)  oral  language  rating  forms.    The  reliability  of  the  test  has  been 
established  and  correlations  have  been  found  to  be  generally  high  (31). 

One  area  in  which  little  research  has  been  conducted  is  in  the  use 
of  the  computer    to  analyze  nonstandard  speech.    Uskup  has  reported  on  a 
method  for  automating  dialect  analysis.    He  has  devised  a  system  for  coding 
phonetic  transcription  permitting  computer  analysis.    The  computer  program 
is  available  from  ERIC  (32).     It  appears,  however,  that  we  are  still  a  long 
way  from  being  able  to  fully  utilize  the  computer  in  the  analysis  of  non- 
standard speech. 

Those  wishing  to  pursue  study  of  field  techniques  further  should  read 
Labov's  The  Study  of  Nonstandard  English  and  Shuy,  Wolfram,  and  Riley's 
Field  Techniques  in  an  Urban  Lan?juage  Study.    They  may  also  find  other 
references  from  this  chapter  helpful. 
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CHAPTER  FOUR-SLANGUAGE  DEVELOPMENT 

Since  language  development  could  well  comprise  a  Targeted  Communications 
in  its  own  right,  only  representative  studies  which  have  direct  bearing  on 
the  problem  of  teaching  a  standard  English  to  speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects 
will  be  discussed  in  this  chapter  of  the  Basic  Report.    For  those  who  are 
interested  in  greater  depth  in  this  area,  an  annotated  bibliography  on  langu-- 
age  development  is  available  (16),     Cazden's  Subcultural  Differences  in  Child 
LanguaRo;    An  Interdiscip^linary  Review  which  outlines  the  major  studies  in  lan- 
guage development,  would  also  be  of  value.    Al]  of  the  studies  she  includes  show 
that  children  of  the  upper  socio-economic  status  are  more  advanced  in  language 
development  than  those  of  lower  socio-economic  status  (8). 

Cazden  has  found  that  children  learn  language  only  partly  through  im- 
itation*    They  also  learn  by  experimentation  and  overgeneralization^  Cor- 
recting their  syntax  doe<^  not  seem  to  have  any  significant  effect,  but  talking 
with  them  about  things  in  which  they  are  interested  does  (?)•  Marckwardt 
suggests  that  we  use  introspection  to  discover  how  language  is  learned  by 
relying  upon  our  individual  *  experiences •     Vocabulary  learning  would  be  a 
convenient  starting  point.     He  also  suggests  that  an  awareness  of  the  kinds 
of  restructuring  typically  done  when  a  first  draft  is  converted  Into  a  fin- 
ished piece  is  a  lielpful  guide  to  the  processes  involved  in  language  learning 
(19). 

Labov'ii  "Stages  in  the  Acquisition  of  Standard  English"  maintains  the 
existence  of  several  developmental  stages  in  language  acquisitions:  (J) 
Mastery  of  the  main  body  of  grammatical  rules  and  lexicon  of  spoken  English, 
sufficient  for  communication  of  needs,  (2)  acquisition  of  a  local  dialect 
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consistent  with  that  of  friends  and  associates,  (3)  acquisition  of  social 
percepticn  in  early  adolescence,  (4)  development  of  the  ability  to  modify 
speech  in  the  direction  of  the  prestige  standard,  in  formal  situations,  and 
to  some  extent  in  casual  speech,  (5)  ability  to  maintain  standard  styles 
and  switch  appropriately  (acquired  primarily  by  the  middle  class),  and 
(6)  development  of  complete  consistency  appropriate  to  a  wide  range  of 
occasions  (15). 

Studies  of  the  language  development  of  lower  SES  children,  usually 
conclude  that  the  lower  SES  children  are  at  a  distinct  language  disadvan- 
tage (8).     In  addition,  Arnold  and  Wist  found  that  the  auditory  discrimin- 
ation abilities  of  the  disadvantaged  appear  to  be  considerably  underde- 
veloped (1).  One  should  remember,  however,  that  the  tests  used  to  measure 
auditory-discrimination  are  not  necessarily  valid  for  nonstandard  speakers. 
Further,  the  population  studied  was  of  Mexican-Am3r ican  background.  There- 
fore, interference  from  another  language  could  well  have  been  a  variable 
which  effected  the  results. 

Baldwin  found  that  children's  communication  accuracy  was  related  to 
race  and  socioeconomic  status:     The  middle  SES  were  more  accurate  than  the 
lower  SES  and  White  lower  SES  were  more  accurate  than  Black  lower  SES  (2). 
Baratz  looked  at  the  grammatical  constructions  used  in  the  language  of  the 
Negro  pre-school  child  and  found  that  the  economically  deprived  child  was  ; 
not  delayed  in  language  acquisition.    Although  the  child  used  a  qualitatively 
different  language  systtn,  his  transformations  were  used  appropriately  (3). 
In  a  comparison  of  the  ora.;  language  patterns  of  three  socioeconomic  groups 
of  pupils  entering  first  grade  (Anglo-Nrgro-Spanish ) ,  Silvaroli  found  that 
their  language  was  sufficiently  different  from  the  standard  to  put  them  at 
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a  distinct  educational  disadvantage.    Since  they  were  aware  of  and  used 
basic  English  syntax  patterns  in  approximately  the  same  manner,  he  concluded 
that  differentiated  materials  were  not  needed  in  class  as  much  as  exposure 
to  total  language  development  experiences  (31).    Wakefield  arrived  at  a 
similar  conclusion  in  his  comparative  study  of  the  language  patterns  vf 
low  socioeconomic  first  graders,  Negro  and  Spanish.    He  found  no  significant 
difference  in  the  overall  syntactical  oral  language  patterns  of  first  grade 
children  in  the  three  lower  SES  groups  (34). 

Other  studies  have  dealt  with  general  language  development.  Entwisle 
found  that  children  from  the  slums  were  accelerated  at  the  first  grade,  but 
were  relatively  retarded  by  the  third  grade  compared  to  suburban  children. 
She  attributes  this  to  the  living  conditions  in  American  urban  slums  which 
may  favor  rapid  development  of  basic  langauge  skills  (9).    The  majority  of 
the  studies,  however,  make  the  opposite  claim.     Osser,  ir  studying  social 
class  factors  in  the  language  development  of  pre-school  children  found 
that  in  speech  production  there  were  significant  differences  in  favor  of 
the  middle  class  children  on  several  indices  including  (1)  total  number 
of  different  syntactic  structures  used  and  (2)  average  sentence  complexity. 
He  also  found  that  in  speech  imitation  and  comprehension  n*.jddle-class  chil- 
dren performed  significantly  better  than  lower  class  children  on  both  scales 
(24).     In  a  comparison  of  information  processing  abilities  of  middle  and 
lower  class  children  (Negro  kindergarten  boys),  Ryckman  found  that  cultural 
deprivation  is  essentially  language  deprivation.     He  found  that  the  major 
differentiating  characteristic  between  the  middle  and  lower  class  was 
general  language  ability  (28).     Consider,  however,  th-^t  the  tests  used 
were  not  necessarily  valid  for  a  nonstandard  speaker. 
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One  interesting  study  in  language  development  which  has  direct 
bearing  on  when  students  should  be  taught  a  standard  English  has  been 
conducted  by  Lenneberg.    He  presents  evidence  indicating  that  the  pri- 
mary acquisition  of  language  is  predicated  upon  a  biologic  developmental 
stage  which  is  quickly  outgrown  at  puberty.     Between  the  ages  of  three 
and  the  early  teens  the  possibility  for  primary  language  acquisition 
continues  to  be  high.    After  puberty,  the  ability  for  self-organization 
and  adjustment  to  tl^e  physiological  demands  of  verbal  behavior  quickly 
declines  (17). 

Other  factors  in  language  acquisition  have  also  been  considered. 
Osser,  for  example,  in  studying  the  syntactic  structures  of  five-year-old 
culturally  deprived  children,  found  that  environment  plays  a  major  role  in 
language  development  (24) .    Few  of  the  authorities  writing  on  language 
development  would  deny  this  basic  premise.     Several  studies  hava  been  con- 
ducted on  the  influence  of  the  home  environment  on  language  acquisition. 
Gordon  did  a  study  of  the  relationship  between  the  English  language 
abilities  and  home  language  experiences  of  first-grade  children  from 
three  ethnic  groups,  of  varying  socioeconomic  status  and  varying  degrees 
of  bilingualism.    His  main  hypotheses,  supported  at  the  .01  level,  stated 
that  a  significant  relationship  exists  between  English  language  ability 
and  language  modeling  by  the  mother.    His  sub -hypothesis,  also  supported 
at  the  .01  level,  was  that  English  language  ability  differed  by  ethnicity. 
Navajo  children  scored  lowest,  followed  by  Pueblo,  then  rural  Spanjsh. 
Also,  tests  for  SES  were  significant  at  the  .01  level;  the  lower-lower  SES 
group  scored  lowest,  followed  by  the  upper-lower,  then  the  lower-middle 
SES  (11).    McCarthy's  study,  too,  supported  the  hypothesis  that  home 
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experiences  do  influence  a  child's  language  abilities  (22).   4ay>  in  a 
study  of  the  effects  of  home  environment  on  oral  language  development 
found  that  the  language  usage  of  parents  largely  determines  the  language 
usage  of  their  children  (20). 

May  also  studied  the  influence  of  the  school  environment  and  found 
that,  on  the  average,  t^  .chers  spoke  72%  of  the  time.    With  this  verbal 
barrage  there  was  little  opportunity  for  the  student  to  practice  using 
language  effectively.     He  also  found  that  the  older  a  child  is,  the  more 
influential  his  peers  become  (20).     This  same  observation  has  been  made 
by  others,  including  Labov  (15). 

In  light  of  what  has  been  learned  about  language  acquisition,  most 
people  involved  with  the  subject  advocate  providing  the  nonstandard 
speaker  with  a  rich  environment  (4).     Cazden  stresses  that  we  can  help 
the  child  most  by  expanding  his  language  repertoire  rather  than  by  trying 
to  correct  his  nonstandard  forms  (6) . 

All  discussions  of  language  acquisition  of  a  standard  dialect  by  a 
nonstandard  speaker  should  consider  'the  distinction  between  competence 
and  performance.     Tliere  is  a  distinct  difference  between  competence — 
abilities,  what  a  person  can  do,  and  performance — habits,  what  a  person 
does  (5).     There  is  a  further  distinction  which  should  be  made:  The 
distinction  between  receptive  and  productive  competence.    A  p( rson  may 
understand  (receptive  competence)  a  standard  dialect  and  still  not  be 
able  to  produce  this  dialect  in  his  own  speech.     Both  of  these  distinctions 
are  extremely  important  in  any  discussion  of  acquiring  a  standard  dialect. 
Tliis  distinction  between  productive  and  receptive  competence  has  been 
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discussed  by  several  persons  including  Sapon  (29) >  Houston  (13),  (14), 
Light  (18),  and  others* 

Light  stresses  that  children's  productive  as  well  as  receptive 
control  of  a  standard  dialect  should  not  be  underestimated  (18),  McCallig 
insists  that  a  confusion  between  competence  and  performance  often  occurs 
In  research  and  that  simply  because  a  speaker  does  not  pronounce  a  form, 
researchers  assume  that  he  cannot  (21),    Quay  found  that  although  nonstand- 
ard-speaking  Negroes  produced  nonstandard  speech,  they  were  able  to  com- 
prehend standard  Englishes  well  as  they  did  their  own  dialect  (27). 
McKay,  likewise,  found  that  there  was  a  considerable  difference  between 
the  informant's  competence  and  performance  with  respect  to  the  standard 
English  variables  studied,  although  he  used  only  one  respondent  upon 
which  to  base  his  conclusion  (23). 

This  distinction  has  direct  implications  for  the  methodology  employed 
in  the  classroom  as  discussed  by  HendricKson.    He  feels  that  English  as  a 
second  language  (ESL)  techniques  should  be  used  only  for  those  students 
who  have  no  receptive  competence  in  English  (12).     This  would  certainly 
limit  the  number  of  students  for  whom  unmodified  ESL  techniques  would 
be  appropriate,    Troike,  too,  stresses  the  fact  that  the  differences  between 
receptive  competence  and  productive  control  have  implications  for  Teaching 
English  to  Speakers  of  Other  Languages  (TESOL)   (33).     He  also  makes  the 
interesting  observation  that  teachers  often  lack  both  receptive  and  pro-- 
ductive  competence  in  nonstandard  dialects  (32). 

This  chapter,  although  of  necessity  brief,   is  an  attempt  to  outline 
several  aspects  of  language  development  which  have  direct  relevance  to 
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second  dialect  learning.    The  stages  in  the  acquisition  of  standard 
English  variables  which  seem  to  influence  language  development  and 
the  difference  between  receptive  and  productive  competence  in  a  dialect 
have  been  sununarized, 
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CHAP^iiR  FIVE—BILINGUALISM 


As  pointed  out  earlie^  in  Chapter  Two  of  the  Basic  Rej)ort»  some  of 
the  students  who  are  attempting  to  l^^arn  a  standard  English  may  not  in 
reality  be  facing  the  task  of  learning  a  second  dialect  but  rather  are 
learning  a  second  language.    Although,  like  language  development,  bilin- 
gualism  is  a  very  broad  field  and  could  constitute  a  targeted  communication 
in  its  own  right,  there  are  certain  facets  of  bilingual  education  which 
need  to  be  considered  when  discussing  the  problems  encountered  in  Leaching 
a  standard  Knjjlish  to  all  students. 

Spolsky  has  pointed  out  that  the  teaching  of  English  to  speakers  of 
other  dialects  and  languages  is  a  central  responsibility  of  the  American 
educational  system  and  that  the  schools  must  be  aware  of  the  language  or 
dialect  background  of  their  students  if  they  are  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  acquire  the  standard  language  as  quickly  as  possible.    This  calls 
for  TESOD,  TESOL  and  bilingual  education  (18).     Bernal,  too,  has  stressed 
the  necessity  of  tVe'^ schools*  recognition  of  the  importance  of  bilingual- 
ism  (2). 

licfore  getting  into  the  discussion  of  the  implications  of  bilingual 
education  for  second  dialect  teaching,  the  distinction  between  two  types 
of  bilingual  ism  should  be  made.     Co-ordinate  bilingualism  occurs  when  two 
JX^^guagcs  seem  to  operate  on  two  different  channels  and  are  always  kept 

/ 

separate  (6).     Usually  in  co-ordinate  bilingualism  one  language  in  the 
society  dominates  and  the  social  /unctions  of  the  two  languages  are  differ- 
ent (5).     In  compound  bilingualism  the  two  languages  are  easily  mixed  (6); 
the  two  languages  have  equal  exposure  and  the  social  functions  are  minimal  1 
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different  (5). 

General  principles  of  bilingualism  have  been  outlined  by  Cornejo  (A), 
John  (9),  Olstad  (13),  Saville  (16),  Spolsky  (18),  and  Zintz  (22).  Typical 
of  the  information  found  in  these  general  references  is  the  content  in 
Zintz'  article  ''What  Classroom  Teachers  Should  Know  About  Bilingual  Edu-  ^ 
cation;'*    ChapteT:  One  gives  general  cultural  background  and  principles  of 
bilingualism.  Chapter  Two  deals  with  basic  linguistic  principles  and  con- 
trastive  analysis.  Chapter  Three  deals  with  techniques  for  teaching  and 
Chapter  Four  deals  wit::i  developing  vocabulary  (22), 

« 

Most  of  those  writing  on  bilingualism  stress  the  importance  of  allowing 
the  student  to  use  his  native  language  in  learning.    As  Gaarder  noted. in  a 
statement  before  the  special  subcommittee  on  bilingual  education,  the  use 
of  the  child's  mother  tongue  by  some  of  his  teachers  and  as  a  school  lan- 
guage is  necessary  since  language  is  one  of  the  most  important  exteriori- 
zations or  manifestations  of  self.    Our  peoples 's  native  competence  in  for- 
eign languages  and  the  cultural  heritage  each  language  transmits  are  a 
national  resource  we  need  badly  and  must  conserve  (8).     In  Ott's  "Instru.^- 
tional  Improvement  Program  in  Language  and  Reading  for  Selected  Subculture 
Groups  in  the  Southwest,"  emphasis  is  placed  on  developing  communication 
skills  in  a  standard  English  dielect,  with  simultanious  training  in  the 
students'  native  language  (14),  (15).     Likewise,  Spolsky  states  that  at 
the  same  time  a  student  is  learning  a  standard  English  dialect  he  has  a 
right  to  be  taught  in  his  own  language  at  the  time  ho  is  learning  enough 
English  to  handle  the  rest  of  the  curriculum  (18).    Taylor,  too,  has 
stated  that  students  are  better  able  to  learn  when  they  use  their  native 
language  while  receiving  systematic  instruction  in  English  as  a  second 
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language  (20),    Some  textbook  publishers  are  aware  of  the  increased 

concern  for  instructing  non-Lnglish  speaking  students  in  their  native 

linage*    Silver  Burdett  Publishing  Company,  for  example,  has  materials 

currently  available  in  Spanish: 

Modern  Mathematics  Through  Discovery,  Grades  1-8  -  Spanish  title. 

Ma theumtica  Moderna 
Biology  -  Spanish  title,  Biolop.ia 
Chemistry  -  Spanish  title,  Cjuimica 
Physics  -  (available  soon) 

Analytic  Geometry  -  Spanish  title,  Goometria  Analitica 
In  spite  of  the  exhortations  of  the  experts  in  b il ingualism,  students  often 
are  not  allowed  to  use  their  native  language  in  school.     Wilson,  in  an 
article  "Wliose  American  Dream  Is  It?'*  points  out  the  shocking,  deplorable 
conditions  which  often  result  when  the  schools  will  not  teach  students  using 
the  bilingual  approach  but  insist  instead  that  everything  be  in  English, 
He  suggests  that  we  should  take  advantage  of  a  child *s  language  and  his 
culture  in  our  teaching*     From  that  point  we  can  progress  to  teaching  a 
standard  Knglish  (21).     Evidence  that  bilingual  education  programs  can 
be  effective  and  have  been  effective  is  given  by  Flores  (7)  and  Modiano 
(11),   (12) ♦     Modiano  did  a  comparative  study  of  two  approaches  to  the 
teaching  of  reading.     Students  taught  with  tlie  bilingual  approach  scored 
significantly  higher  on  the  reading  comprehension  test  and  evidenced 
greater  efficiency  (11)  • 

Diebold  goes  one  step  further  and  argues  that  the  bilingual  person  may 
indeed  have  distinct  advantages  over  the  monolingual  person  since  bilingual- 
ism  is  associated  with  and  may  in  fact  be  facilitative  of  significantly 
superior  performance  on  both  verbal  and  non-verbal  iptelligence  tests  (5), 

In  spite  of  its  proven  effectiveness,  problems  in  bilingual  education 
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have  been  indicated  (10).    Flores  observes  that  the  problems  of  availa- 
bility of  materials,  evaluation  procedures,  teacher  training,  recruit- 
ment, and  financing  continue  to  be  chief  concerns  for  advocates  of  bi- 
lingual programs.    The  observation  is  made  that  radio  and  television  have 
been  neglected  as  useful  bilingual  media  (7).    A  report  of  the  South  West 
Coxincil  of  Foreign  Language  Teachers  delineates  the  various  sociocultural, 
psychological,  linguistic,  and  pedagogical  barriers  to  academic  achieve- 
ment among  Spanish-speaking  children  in  the  South-West  (18).    Several  of 
their  statements  would  also  be  pertinent  to  teachers  of  students  from 
other  sub-cultures •    Taylor  points  out  in  "An  Overview  of  Research  on 
Billngualism"  that  strong  personal  motivation  is  required  of  the  non- 
English  speaker  and  that  although  the  new  methods  of  teaching  languages 
do  not  have  the  advantages  often  claimed,  they  are  no  worse  than  the  old 
methods  (20). 

Some  of  the  articles  and  reports  on  bilingualism,  such  as  the  one 
by  the  South  West  Council,  deal  specifically  with  the  problems  faced  by 
the  Spanish-American  Bilingual:    Andersson  (1),  Bernal  (2),  Corncjo;<A), 
Flores  (7),  Olstad  (13),  and  Zintz  (22).    Olstad  (13)  and  Zlntz  (22)  also 
include  some  suggestions  for  specified  Indian  populations. 

Mo6t  of  the  descriptions  of  existing  programs  contain  ideas  which 
teachers  could  incorporate  and  many  articles  offer  specific  suggestions 
for  teachers.    Andersson,  for  example,  in  "What  is  an  ^Ideal  English-Spanish 
Bilingual  Program,"  provides  fifteen  suggested  guidelines,  offers  advice  on 
how  to  start  a  bilingual  program,  suggests  seven  necessary  qualifications 
for  teachers,  and  describes  an  ideal  English-Spanish  bilingual  program  (1). 
Flores  founc'  that  as  of  the  spring  of  1969  the  number  of  "real"  oi lingual 
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educational  programs  in  the  United  States  was  approximately  twelve  and 
that  their  effectiveness  had  been  clearly  established  (7).    Vera  John, 
In  Early  Childhood  Bilingual  Education,  devotes  a  chapter  to  describing 
current  programs,  a  chapter  to  teacher  recruitment,  and  a  chapter  to 
curriculum  materials  (9).    Ott  has  described  the  Bilingual  Education 
Program  of  the  South  West  Educational  Development  Laboratory,  the  ob- 
jectives, and  the  complete  plan  of  the  program  tl^).    Saville,  too,  has 
outlined  suggestions  for  setting  up  bilingual  programs  (16).    Wilson  cites 
examples  of  bilingual  education  programs  that  are  effective  (21). 

For  those  interested  in  further  investigation  on  the  subject  of  bi- 
lingual education,  Saville *s  A  Handbook  of  Bilingual  Education  would  be 
invaluable.    It  includes  a  historical  view  of  bilingualism,  outlines 
suggestions  for  setting  up  bilingual  programs,  includes  descriptive 
material,  discusses  curriculum  and  language  teaching,  and  offers  some 
practical  teaching  suggestions  based  on  traditional  axioms  adapted  to 
bilingual  education  (16). 
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ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  SECTION  ONE 


The  following  annotated  bibliography  may  serve  as  a  guide  for  those 
wishing  to  pursue  in  more  depth  any  of  the  areas  discussed  in  Section  One, 
The  selections  included  in  the  bibliography  are  keyed  to  indicate  the  area 
to  which  they  are  most  applicable. 
Key: 

1.  General  concepts  about  dialects 

2.  General  areas  of  dialect  study 

a.  Social  and  regional  dialects 

b.  Black  dialects 

c.  Mexican-American  dialects 

3.  Field  work  techniques 

4.  Language  development 

5.  Bilingual  ism  *^ 


Abrahams,  R.  D.    The  advantages  of  black  English.    Florida  FL  Reporter.  1970, 
Spring/Fall,  27-30,  &  51.     (1),  (2a). 

Abrahams  first  dispells  many  false  notions  of  linguistic  deprivation 
or  pathology.    He  then  stresses  the  importance  of  the  varieties  (codes) 
used  in  Black  English  and  the  need  for  an  analytic  framework  which  would 
permit  examination  of  patterns  of  communicative  interaction  larger  than 
simple  linguistic  difference.    He  points  out  numerous  examples  of  the 
expressive  system  of  Black  English  and  gives  reasons  for  the  persistance 
of  Black  English. 

Allen,  H.  B. ,  &  Underwood,  G.  N.  (Eds.)     Readings  in  -fiBfer±can  dialectology. 
New  York:    Appleton,  Century,  Crofts,  1971.  (2a). 


Part  One  of  this  book  concentrates  on  regional  dialects.    It  includes 
readings  on  area  studies,  single  feature  studies,  the  comparative  ap- 
proach, and  dialect  theory.    Part  Two  concentrates  on  social  dialects 
and  includes  several  readings  of  d-:rect  relevance  to  the  classroom 
teacher  or  the  college  methods  teacher. 

Allen,  V.  F.    Teaching  standard  English  as  a  second  dialect.    Florida  FL 
Reporter,  1969,  HI)*  123-129,  &  164.  (1). 

This  article  outlines  the  trends  in  teaching  a  standard  English  to  speakers 
of  other  dialects  and  describes  some  second-language  techniques  as  they 
may  be  applied  to  dialect  differences.    Linguistic  versatility  is  stressed 
as  the  goal  of  second  dialect  teaching,  and  the  importance  of  working  on 
truly  critical  features  tc  reach  that  goal  is  brought  out.     The  historical 
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basis  of  many  nonstandard  features  is  disciissed.    Also  discussed  are  the 
art  of  conducting  meaningful  drills,  role  4>laying,  and  reading  and  writing. 
The  article  is  ideal  for  the  relatively  uninitiated. 

American  speech  dialects.    National  Center  for  Audio  Tapes,  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder.     (Tape)  (2a). 

This  tape  consists  of  eighteen  readings  of  "Grip  the  Rat,"    one  each 
from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ontario,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia*    There  are  two  readings  from 
Massachusetts,  Penngylvania,  and  Texas,  and  three  from  New  York* 

>BaratE,  J.  C.  Language  and  cognitix^  assessment  of  Negro  children —  ^ 
assumptions  and  research  v.eeds.^  American  Speech  and  Hearing  Asso-  ^ 
ciat^on,  March  1969,  2(Q).  Also  in  ERIC:     ED  022  157.     (1),  (2b)* 

Baratz  begins  by  describing  the  three  major  types  of  professionals 
involved  with  describing  the  language  abilities  of  children:  (1) 
educators,  (2)  psychologists,  and  (3)  linguists,  and  then  points  out 
how  some  educators  and  psychologists  mistakenly  believe  children  who 
speak  nonstandard  dialects  to  be  verbally  destitute  or  unable  to 
function  cognitively.     The  article  contains  a  reference  list  of 
sources  from  linguistics  and  anthropological  studies* 


Burke,  E.  et  al.     Curriculiim  guide  for  child  development  centers,  five 

year  old  program*  Gallup,  New  Mexico:  Gallup-McKinley  County  Schools, 
1967.     Also  in  ERIC:     ED  024  519.  (2c). 

This  guide,  intended  for  those  involved  in  teaching  a  standard 
English  to  Mexican-American  students,  includes  a  brief  description 
of  the  value  systems,  a  phonetic  analysis  of  the  likenesses  and 
differences  between  English  and  Spanish,  and  objectives  and  activities 
developed  for  five-year-olds  in  language  development,  social  studies, 
numbers,  physical  education,  health,  science,  music,  and  art.  The 
guide  also  includes  a  bibliography  of  35  books  and  18  pamphlets. 

Cazden,  C.  B.     Subcultural  differences  in  child  language:     An  interdisci- 
plinary review.     Report,  1966,  Harvard  Research  and  Development  Center 
on  Educational  Differences,  Cambridge.     Also  in  ERIC:     ED  Oil  325.  (4). 

In  this  literature  review  Casden  suimnarizes  and  evaluates  research 
in  lingulsLicb,  developmental  psychology,  sociology,  and  anthropology 
on  children  from  different  social  and  cultural  groups.  She 
differentiates  between  standard  and  nonstandard  English  and  discusses 
whether  nonstandard  English  should  be  replaced  or  augmented.  Several 
recent  studies  of  language  development,  all  of  which  show  that  children 
of  upper  socio-economic  status  are  more  advanced  than  those  of  lower 
socio-economic  status^  are  outlined  with  discussions  of  the  problems 
which  diilect  differences  pose  for  studies  of  language  development. 
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Dialect  of  the  Black  American.    A  community  relations  presentation,  Western 
Electric  Company.     (Record) .    Available  from:     Educational  Relations 
Department,  Western  Electric  Company,  195  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York, 
10007.    Cost  $1.23.  (2b). 

This  record,  which  presents  general  information  about  Black  dialect  and 
gives  numerous  examples  ol  its  coherence  and  communicability,  is  an  ex-- 
cellent  resource  for  teachers  and  mature  students.     It  illustrates  how 
the  dialect  may  be  misunderstood  in  an  interview  sitxiation,  and  ^^ow  it 
c^n  be  used  in  teaching  standard  English.  -s^) 

Fasold^  R.  W.  &  Wolfram,  W.  A.    Some  linguistic  features  of  Negro  dialect. 
In  R.  Fasold  and  R.  Shuy,  Teaching  standard  English  in  the  inner  city. 
Urban  Language  Series  no.  6.  Washington,  D.  C:     Center  for  Applied 
Linguistics,  1970.    Also  in  ERIC:     ED  037  720.  .<2b). 

This  article  is  written  on  a  semi-technical  level  which  most  teachers 
could  understand.     The  authors  outline  and  des'cribe  major  nonstandard 
features  fourtfl  in  Black  dialect  and  give  examples  of  each.     An  annotated 
bibliography  (ofj^on--technical  descriptions  for  use  by  the  uninitiated 
and  a  bibliography  of  technical  descriptions  for  those  with  more  exper- 
ience in  the  area  are  included. 

Galvan,  M.  M.  &  Troike,  R.  C.     Th^  east  Texas  dialect  project:    A  pattern 

for  education.    Florida  FL  Reporter,  1969,  HI),  29-31,  &  152-153.  (1). 

"The  authors  outline  the  three  major  go^ls  of  the  East  Texas  dialect 
project:     (1)  Study  language  patterns  in  Texas;  (2)  develop  in-service 
courses  to  affect  attitudes  towards  language  and  culture;  and  (3)  pro- 
duce teaching  materials  to  be  used  in  the  schools.     They  stress  atti- 
tudes and  acceptance  of  language  variety  and  cultural  differences  above 
all  else.    The  content  of  this  article  should  be  valuable  to  college 
methods  teachers  and  sidministrators  interested  in  developing  programs 
for  their  nonstandard  speaking  student^. 

Gladney,  M.  R.  &  Leaverton,  L.     A  model  for  teaching  standard  English  to 

nonstandard  English  speakers.     Paper  presented  at  AERA  meeting,  Chicago, 
February  1968.    Available  from  ERIC:    ED  016  232.  (1). 

The  model  described  in  this  article  encourages  teachers  to  respect  and 
accept  a  chiTd's  established  dialect  and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  a 
framework  to  help  the  child  recognize,  learn,  and  hopefully  begin  to 
use  a  standard  English*     Tlie^  model  uses  everyday  talk  and  school  talk 
rather  than  nonstandard  and  standard  English  descriptors.     It  starts 
at  a  point  meaningful  to  the  learner,  i.R.,  with  an  actual  statement 
made  by  him.     It  focuses  on  one  pattern  at  a  time  and  proceeds  system- 
atically in  accordance  with  linguistic  principles.    Within  this  article 
there  is  a  discus:: ion  of  the  four  striking  differences  which  were  found 
to  occur  in  verb  usage. 

Johnson,  K.  Nonstandard  Negro  dialect-effects  on  learning.     Chicago:  Instruc- 
tional Dynamics  Incorporated,  1971.     (Series  of  five  tapes)  (1),  (2b). 

These  tapes  illustrate  why  nonstandard  Negro  English  should  be  supplemented 
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by  a  standard  English.     The  tapes  show  that  Negro  culture  Is  simply 
different,  not  inferior  to  middle  class  white  culture.  Johnson 
gives  a  succinct  summary  of  Negro  nonstandard  phonology  and  grammar 
which  is  enhanced  by  his  ability  to  shift  dialects*    The  tapes 
would  provide  good  general  background  on  Black  dialects  for  ele-- 
mentary  and  secondary  teachers  and  college  methods  teachers. 

Labov,  W.'    The  study  of  nonstandard  English.    Urbana:    NCTE,  1970.-  Also 
in  ERIC:    ED  024  053.     (1),  (2a),  (3)* 

ft- 

Labo'<r  first  discusses  the  general  nature  of  language  and  then  pre-- 
sents  some  of  the  most  important  findings  of  sociolin- 
guistics  during  the  past  few  years.    He  discusses  the  role  of  the 
school  In  relation  to  the  nonstandard  speakers  and  concludes 
that  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  is  the  cultural 
conflict  symbolised  by  nonstandard  dialects,  rather  than  any  lack 
of  logic  or  structure.    The  last  section  of  the  article  focuses  on 
what  educators  can-do  in  the  classroom.    The  intent  of  the  selection 
is  to  make  the  teacher  aware  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  nonstandard 
speaker,  to  help  the  teacher  observe  the  language  more  accurately,  and 
to  adapt  his  own  materials  and  methods  to  fit  the  actual  problems  en- 
countered.    A  36  item  bibliography  is  appended. 
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Labov,  W.  &  Cohen,  P.     Some  suggestions  for  teaching  standard  English  to 
speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects.     New  York:     Columbia  University, 
1967.    Also  in  ERIC:     ED  016  948.  (2b). 

Labov  and  Cohen  present  information  on  the  phonology  and  grammar  of 
Negro  dialects  in  a  form  understandable  to  English  teachers.  The 
authors  discuss  the  most  'ipiportant  problem  areas  in  phonology  and 
grammar.    All  linguistic  teugnihology  used  in  the  paper  would  be 
understandable  to  the  nons^ciis^lis t . 

Loban,  W.     Problems  in  oral  English.    NCTE  Research  report  nJ.  5,  1966, 
Urbana.    Also  in  ERIC:     ED  023  oi)3.     (2a),  (2b). 

Loban's  purpose  is  to  clarify  the  most  crucial  language  difficulties 
of  speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects  to  enable  teachers  to  plan  an 
effective,  efficient  program  for  teaching  a  ^andard  English.  He 
discusses  and  lists  several  examples  of  the  nonstandard  oral  usages 
found  in  students  in  grades  K-9.     Loban  suggests  speakers  of  nonstand- 
ard dialects  may  be  heiped  by  drill  on  usage,  ^speciallLy  the  verb 
to  be.    There  is  no  object  iA  drilling  all  pupils  on  tne  same  skill, 
he  they  should  be  drillea  only  on  those  features  with  which 

th^y-^t^TT-tiif  f  iculty .      *  ^  | 

^Loman,  b)    Co^ve^rsations  in  a  Negro  American  dialect.    Washington,  D.  C: 

Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  1967.     Also  in  ERIC:     ED  013  455.  (2b). 

This  text  would  be  most  helpful  for  teachers  who  are  looking  for  sam- 
ples of  Negro  dialect  since  it  contains  fourteen  conversations  with 
children,  transcribed  in  a  modified  standard  orthography.     Some  know- 
ledge of  phonetics  would  be  helpful  to  the  reader  of  the  text.  The 
samples  are  free,  spontaneous  conversations  between  members  o.f  a  family 
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and  between  neighborhood  children.    A  sample  tape  recording  (parts 
of  each  conversation)  is  available. 

HcDavid,  R.  I.,  Jr.    Sense  and  nonsense  about  American  dialects.  Publication 
of  the  Modern  Language  Association,  May  1966,  7-17.     (1),  (2a). 

McDavid  refutes  many  ill-founded  ideas  about  stan- 
dard and  nonstandard  speech  such  as  the  belief  in  a  "mystical  standard 
devoid  of  all  regional  associations"  and  the  belief  in  "racial  dialects." 
He  discusses  social  dialects  to  some  extent  and  concludes  by  making 
some  recommendations  to  the  schools. 

Michigan  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    The  disadvantaged  child  and 

the  language  arts.  Report  no.  MSDPI-BULL-368,  1964,  Michigan  State  Depart- 
ment, Lansing.    Also  in  ERIC:    ED  013  858.  (2c). 

This  bulletin,  useful  for  the  classroom  teacher,  discusses  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  culturally  disadvantaged  child,  identifies  some 
of  his  chief  language  difficulties,  lists  minimum  tasks  and  realistic 
objectives  for  teachers  of  this  group,  and  describes  some  of  the  ^^*ch- 
^  niques  wliich  have  been  ^developed  and  some  current  practices  in  Michigan 
language  arts  programs.    Relevant  needed  research  is  also  outlined. 
Recommendations  are  made  to  local  school  systems  and  to  teacher  educa- 
tion institutions. 

Nonstandard  dialect.     Urbana:    NCTE,  1968.    Also  in  ERIC:     ED  021  248.  (2a). 

This  monograph  could  serve  as  a  model  for  schools  wishing  to  develop 
their  own  curriculum  in  teaching  a  standard  English.     The  first  portion 
of  the  monograph  <:autions  teachers  not  to  use  the  "corrective"  approach 
to  language.     Lt  then  shows  that  a  good  program  mu^t  be  based  on  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  speech  patterns  which  exist  in  the  specific 
situation.    There  are  two  main  sections  to  the  monograph.    The  first 
deals  with  the  most  common  problems  identified  in  the  speech  of  the 
nonstandard  speaker.     The  second  section  presents  a  program  of  instruc- 
tion, outlines  a  sequence  of  activities  which  might  be  used  including 
contrastive  studies,  and  suggestions  for  working  with  tapes,  dialogues, 
drills  and  games. 

Ott,  E.    The  bilingual  education  program  of  the  Southwest  Educational  Devel- 
opment Laboratory.     Florida  FL  Reporter.  1969,  2(1).  147-148,  &  159.  (5), 

Ott  describes  a  program  which  has  as  it<  goal  the  command  of  standard 
usage,  focusing  on  the  Spanish-American  speaker.     The  program  objectives 
and  the  plans  of  the  program  are  outlined'.     Several  of  the  objectives,  as 
well  as  portions  of  the  plan  of  the  program^  would  be  easily  adaptable 
to  other  schools  which  have  Mexican-American  students. 

Politzer,  R.  L.     Problems  in  applying  foreign  language  teaching  methods  to 
the  teaching  of  standard  English  as  a  second  dialect.     Research  and 
development  memorandum  noi  40,  December  1968,  Stanford  Center  for 
Research  and  Development  in  Teaching,  Stanford  University,  California. 
(1). 
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This  report  is  divided  into  five  sections,  'each  having  relevance  for 
the  classroom  teacher  and  for  the  college  methods  teacher.    The  first 
section  describes  the  role  of  the  native  dialect  and  calls  for  an 
augmentation  approach  rather  than  an  attempt  at  eradication.  The 
second  section  presents  a  definition  of  standard  English.    The  third 
section  outlines  special  considerations  concerning  the  pupil — both 
in  motivation  and  in  aptitude.    The  fourth  section  discusses  teaching 
methodology  stressing  the  audio-lingual  approach  and  its  chief  peda- 
gogical instruments.  The  fifth  section  deals  with  te'acher  training 
and  the  necessity  of  the  teacher  to  have  knowledge  of  the  structural 
differences  between  the.  target  language  and  the  native  language  of 
the  pupil.    A  bibliography  is  included. 

Saville,  M.  R.  &  Troike,  R.  C.    A  handbook  of  bilineual  education.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C:    Georgetown  University,  1970.    Also  in- ERIC:  ED  035  877. 


This  handbook  is  intended  for  use  by  teachers  and  administrators  in- 
volved in  bilingual  education.    The  first  chapter  contains  historical 
background  on  bilingualism  and  discussion  of  some  of  the  controversies 
which  exist  in  the  field.    The  second  chapter  discusses  the  linguistic,  . 
psychological,  social,  and  cultural,  factors  which  must  be  considered 
in  bilingual  education.    The  third  chapter  includes  a  brief  contrastive 
description,  on  English  and  Spanish  and  Navaho  phonology  and  illustrates 
some  common  teaching  problems  which  result  from  the  differences.  The 
fifth  chapter  offers  some  practical  teaching  suggestions  based  on  the 
principles  of  bilingualism.    Tlie  last  chapter  discusses  evaluation. 

Shuy,  R.  W.    Discovering  American  dialects.    Urbana:    NCTE,  1967.    Also  in 
ERIC:    ED  017  507.     (1),  (2a). 

This  book  Is  easily  understandable  by.  teachers  and  students  alike.  Shuy 
provides  a  thorough  discussion  of  dialectology  including  what  a  dialect 
is,  how  regional  and  social  dialects  differ  in  grammar,  lexicon  and 
pronuncir.tion,  how  these  dialect  differences  came  to  be.    He  also  dis- 
cusses current  American  dialects,  the  influence  of  foreign  languages  ^ 
on  American  dialects  and  the  use  of  dialects-  in  literature.  Especially 
helpful  is  Chapter  Six  which  lists  field  research  projects  for  teachers 
to  conduct  with  their  classes  as  well  as  word  lists,  interview  forms, 
dialect  maps,  and  illustration  of  speech. sounds.    The  book  al^o  contain: 
a  lengthy  bibliography. 

Shuy,  R.  W.  ,  Wolfram,  W.  A.  &  Riley,  W.  D.     Fieild  techniques  in  an  urban 
language  study.    Washington,  D.  C*    Center  for  Applied  Linguistics, 
1968.    Also  in  ERIC:   ED  022  156.  (3). 

The  authors  describe  the  methodology  used  by  the  Detroit  dialec^  study 
staff  in  their  survey  of  Detroit  speech  in  1966-67.     Tliey  attempt  to 
provide  a  practical    basis  for  large  scale  urban  language  stud^r.  To 
do  so,  the  authors  first  present  general  principles  of  ficldwork,  in- 
cluding details  from  their  work  which  they  feel  would  be  useful  in 
similar  projects.    Tlie  main  chapfirs  deal  with  general  alms,  sampling 
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procedures  and  research  design,  fieldwork  design,  fleldworker  orien- 
tation, the  questionnaire,  the  actual  fieldwork,  and  fieldwork  eval- 
uation. 

Stockwell,  R.  P.  &  Bowen,  D,  J.    The  sounds  of  English  and  Spanish.  In 
C.  A.  Ferguson  (Ed.),  Contrastive  structure  series.    Chicago:  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  Press,  1965.  (2c). 

This  study,  done  by  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  is  of  vajtue 
to  teachers  of  English  to  Mexican-A-rerican  students.    It  is  not  a 
Bjethods  book,  but  rather  a  bock  about  the  problems  of  interfet^te, 
resulting  from  structural  differences  between  the  native  language  ' 
of  the  student  and  English. 

Stockwell,  R.  P.,  Bowen,  J.  D,  &  Martin,  J.  W.    The  grammatical  structures 

of  English  and  Spanish.    Chicago:    University  of  Chicago  Press,  1965.  (2c). 

This  text  presents  an  anafysis  of  the  structural  diff^^nces  between 
English  and  Spanish.    The  focus  is  on  the  nature  of  the  5^flicts 
between  the  structure  of  a  language  which  has  already  beenSi^ned 
(English)  and  the  structure  of  one  which  is  still  to  be  learned 
(Spanish).    Included  in  the  text  are  chapters  on  (1)  introduction 
to  grammatical  analysis,  (2)  basic  sentence  patterns,  (3)  word 
classes  and  morphological  characteristics,  (4)  the  noun  phrase  and 
its  constituents,  (5)  verb  Iprfsx^  (6)  the  auxiliary  constituents  of 
the  verb  phrase,  (7)  other  constituents  of  the  verb  phrase,  (8)  sim- 
ple sentence  transformations,  (9)  complex  and  compound  sentence  trans- 
formations, (10)  lexical  differences,  and  (11)  hierarchy  of  difficulty. 
The  appendix  contains  a  section  on  pedagogy  as  well  as  references, 
abbreviations,  and  symbols. 

Wolfram,  W.  A.    Socio Unguis tic  premises  and  the  nature  of  nonstandard 

dialects.    Washington,  D.  C:    Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  1969. 
Also  in  ERIC:    ED  033  370.  (2a). 

Wolfram  deals  with  the  attitudinal  problems  associated  with 
nonstandard  dialects.    He  discusses  some  of  the  basic  premises 
of  socioliuguistics  and  shows  how  many  currently  held  views 
about  nonstandard  dialects  violate  these  basic  premises.  He 
also  points  out  that  a  knowledge  of  the  systematic  differences 
between  the  various  nonstandard  dialects  and  standard  English 
can  serve  as  a  basis  for  effectively  teaching  a  standard  Eng- 
lish to  speakers  of  these  nonstandard  dialects. 


SECTION  TWO 
ISSUES  IN  THE  TEACHING  OF  A  STANDARD  ENGLISH 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  teaching  of  a  standard  English  to  nonstandard  speakers  should 
be  based  on  research  about  language.    The  preceding  section  reviewed 
the  current  state  of  this  research.    While  much  more  information  is 
available  now  than  was  available  a  decade  ago,  much  remains  unknown 
and»  although  linguists  have  developed  a  large  body  of  information  about 
lauguage  and  about  dialects,  much  of  this  knowledge  frequently  is  not 
known  or  is  ignored   by  the  non-linguist  faced  with  teaching  nonstandard 
speakers  a  standard  English. 

The  major  issues  in  the  teaching  of  a  standard  English  treated  in 
this  section  of  the  Basic  Report  are: 

1.  What  is  standa..d  English? 

2.  What  is  nonstandard  English? 

3.  Should  students  be  taught  a  standard  EngJ.ish? 

4.  How  should  students  be  taught  a  standard  English? 

5.  When  should  students  be  taught  a  standard  English? 
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CHAPTER  SIX— ISSUES:    DESCRIPTIONS  OF  STANDARD 
AND  NONSTANDARD  DIALECTS 

The  preceding  section  presented  definitions  and  characteristics  of 
both  standard  and  nonstandard  dialects.    It  cannot  be  assumed,  however » 
that  all  people  accept  the  concepts  outlined  in  Chapter  One  of  this  Basic 
Report.    This  is  especially  true  when  it  comes  to  the  descriptors  applied 
to  standard  and  nonstandard  dialects  since  there  are  several  major  points 
of  controversy  surrounding  these  descriptions. 

ISSUE  ONE:    WHAT  IS  STANDARD  ENGLISH? 

The  Issue  here  is  not  a  matter  of  definition;  most  people  are  in 
agreement  that  there  are  a  series  of  regionally  standard  dialects  in 
the  United  States.    The  problem  arises  in  delineating  the  specific  char- 
acteristics of  these  regionally  standard  Englishes.    A  major  shortcoming 
in  the  research  on  teaching  a  standard  English  dialect  is  the  lack  of  com-* 
plete  descriptions  of  any  of  the  American  dialects.    While  the  work  of  com- 
piling atlases  of  American  English  has  been  under  way  for  more  than  forty 
years »  the  concentration  thus  far  has  been  mainly  on  phonological  and 
lexical  features ^  when  in  reality  the  grammatical  features  seem  to  be 
the  ones  which  are  the  most  crucial  in  marking  a  dialect  as  standard  or 
nonstandard. 

The  analysis  of  the  speech  of  even  one  person  is  extremely  complex^ 
for  speech  is  composed  of  not  only  lexicon^  grammar,  and  phonology ,  but 
also  styles  of  delivery,  rules  for  choices  in  given  social  situations,  and 
rules  for  distances  between  the  sender  and  receiver  of  a  message. 
These  are  only  some  of  the  numerous  elements  involved  in  the  act  of  commun- 
icating.   Thus,  the  first  issue  which  confounds  the  teaching  of  a  standard 
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English  dialect  Is:    What  Is  standard  English  and  vhat  aspects  of  the 
comnunlcatlon  act  are  Involved  lu  using  a  standard  English? 

Without  knowledge  of  the  target  for  proficiency,  the  Instructional 
program  Is  necessarily  blxmted.    Historically »  teachers  have  attempted 
to  bring  students  to  control  certain  critical  linguistic  features — 
mainly 'verb  and  pronoun  forms — as  one  way  of  acquiring  what  was  per- 
ceived to  be  "the"  standard  English.    Current  efforts  tend  to  follow 
this  path,  although  with  a  revised  set  of  attitudes  a*^ong  teachers  and 
students.    As  Section  Three  of  this  Basic  Report  will    nuw,  the  focus  on 
critical  linguistic  features  is  still  dominant.    Accomi*  aylng  this  focus 
is  the  fallacious  assumption  that  someone  who  merely  avoids  "ain't"  and 
**he  don't"  in  his  discourse  will  speak  a  standard  English.    This  is 
unfortunate  in  that  a  dialect  is  intricate  aud  subtle,  and  the  avoidance 
of  critical  linguistic  features  is  only  one  step  in  acquiring  a  standard 
English. 

Although  information  about  the  various  regionally  standard  English 
diialects  is  not  complete,  we  do  have  a  great  deal  of  information  from 
which  to  proceed.    We  should  utilize  the  current  information  and  attempt 
to  keep  abreast  of  future  studies  whidi  will  reveal  more  fully  the  char- 
acteristics of  standard  English  dialects. 

ISSUE  TWO:    WHAT  IS  NONSTANDARD  ENGLISH? 

The  descriptors  which  have  been  applied  to  the  nonstandard  dialects 
spoken  in  the  United  States  are  considerably  more  controversial  than  those 
dealing  with  standard  English.    Three  main  questions  provoke  debate: 
(a)  Are  nonstandard  dialects  different  or  are  they  deficient?    (b)  Are 
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the  differences  at  the  surface  structure  level  or  are  they  at  the  deep 
structure  level?  and  (c)  Is  there  such  a  thing  as  "Black  Dialect"? 

The  first  dub-issue:  "Are  nonstandard  dialects  different  or  are 
they  deficient?"  has  been  partially  treated  in  Chapter  One  of  this  report. 
The  answer  provided  by  the  literature  reviewed  was  that  linguistically 
nonstandard  dialects  are  different,  NOT  defidJlent, 

'      In  spite  of  the  literature  to  the  contrary,  numerous  references  to 
"language  deficient"  children  c£.n  be  found  in  the  literature.  The 
language-deficiency  hypothesis  is  most  fully  articulated  by  Carl  Bereiter 
and  Siegfried'Engclmann,    They  view  the  child  as  coming  to  school  func- 
tionally  without  language,  at  least  without  a  language  which  will  suffice 
for  academic  learning.    Children^  therefore^  must  be  taught  a  wide  range  of 
concepts  such  as  coloi?^  spatial  relationships  (up,  down,  over),  and  numerical 
classification,  as  well  as  such  verbal  concepts  as  tensa,  number,  and  con- 
dltlonality^  There  are  others  who  share  this  view—or  at  least  use  the  term 
deficient  in  describing  children's  language.    Hubbard  and  Zarate,  for  example, 
in  a  report  on  the  progress  made  in  Head  Start  programs  report  that  "the  cul- 
turally disadvantaged  child  is  usually  verbally  deficient  with  respect  to 
society  as  a  whole**  (22) .    Lee  claims  that  we  are  better  off  with  a  defi- 
ciency model  than  a  different  model  (30).    Deutsch,  also  closely  associated 

with  deprivation  theory,  has  an  intervention  model  based  on  the  hypothesis 
that  environment  plays  a  major  role  in  the  development  of  cognitive  skills 
and  in  the  functional  use  of  intellectual  capabilities.    He  feels  disadvan- 
taged children  have  intellectual  deficits  which  may  be  overcome  by  use  of 
remedial  measures  (13).    Ryckman,  in  a  comparison  of  information  processing 
abilities  of  middle  and  lower  class  Negro  kindergarten  boys,  found  that 
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cultural  deprivation  is  essentially  language  deprivation  (36).  Whiteman, 
In  studying  the  effects  of  social  class  and  race  on  children's  language 
and  intellectual  abilities,  uses  a  deprivation  index.    Concurring  with 
Bereiter,  Englemann,  and  Deutsch,  Whiteman  feels  that  preschool  inter- 
vention may  prevent  the  acc\imulation  of  deficits  early  in  a  child's  life 
(A3).    Mickelson's  study,  "Cumulative  Language  Deficit  Among  Indian  Chil- 
dren" presents  data  to  suggest  that  there  are  language  deficiencies  in 
Indian  children  (33). 

As  noted  in  Chapter  One,  however,  most  linguists  do  not  concur  with 
the  view  of  d^vficient  language  development  among  speakers  of  nonstandard 
English.    They  assert  that  the  language  development  of  speakers  of  non- 
standard English  is  NOT  deficient  or  inferior— it  is  merely  different. 

This  disagreement  may  represent  a  semantic  problem.    If  it  were 
always  clearly  stated  that  the  nonstandard  speaker  is  deficient  in  a 
standard  English — that  may  be  granted.    Conversly,  however,  it  would  have 
to  be  granted  that  standard  speakers  are  deficient  in  a  nonstandard  dialect. 
But  to  assume  that  the^  language  of  the  nonstandard  speaker  is  deficient,  or 
that  his  reasoning  powers  are  lessened  by  the  language  he  xjses,  is  to  ignore 
linguistic  data.    As  Abrahams  has  noted,  "We  must  begin  by  admitting  that 
the  idea  of  linguistic  deprivation  or  pathology,  an  idea  calculated  to 
assxjage  the  consciences  of  unsuccessful  teachers  of  standard  English,  is 
utterly  n.eaningless"  (1).    Baratz  has  shown  that  whites  are  deficient  in 
nonstandard  English  (3)  and  has  written  several  articles  which  attack  the 
deficiency  theory  (3),  (4),  (5),  (6),  (7),  and  (8).    Others  who  have  written 
against  the  deficiency  model  include  Brooks  (10),  Cazden  (12) ,  Ecroyd  (14), 
Erickson  (15),  Feigenbaum  (17),  Johnson  (26),  Labov  (2o),  Politzer  (35), 
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Schneider  (37),  Stewart  (41),  Valentine  (43),  and  Wolfram  (45),  (47). 

One  of  the  most  forceful  statements  against  the  deficiency  theory 
Is  posited  by  William  Labov  who  calls  the  deficiency  thesis  wrong  and 
corrupting.    Labov  says  that  the  Berp-»«-er-Fngiemann  view  is  based  on 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  language,     leptness  in  experimental  techniques, 
and  simply  Ijad  observation  of  children  as  they  are  in  any  but  threatening 
contexts,  svch  as  classrooms  or  interviews  with  supposedly  "large  friendly  , 
interviewers."    Most  damaging  of  all,  says  Labov,  is  that  this  view  of 
children  tends  to  become  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy:    If  you  believe  the 
child  is  deficient,  then  soon  he  will  believe  it  too  (28). 

♦ 

Another  straight  forward  attack  of  the  deficiency  model  is  Valentine's:. 
"It's  either  brain  damage  or  no  father:    The  false  issue  of  deficient  vs. 
difference  models  of  Afro-American  behavior."    A  case  study  of  a  black  ^ 
child  who  was  hastily  diagnosed  and  institutionalized  as  brain  damaged, 
retarded,  and  psychotic  was^used  to  illustrate  the  point  that  distorting 
notions  of  the  deficient  and  different  Afro-American  subculture  have  led 
White  psychologists  and  guidance  counselors  to  incorrectly  diagnose  be- 
havior in  Black  children.    A  bicultural  modeJL,  rather  than  the  oversimpli- 
fied deficit  model,  is  a  preferable  conceptual  framework  (43) ♦ 

Although  the  literature  does  contain  several  instances  where  speakers  of 
nonstandard  dialects  are  labeled  deficient,  the  well-^informed  educator 
should  remember  the  linguistic  principles  set  forth  in  Chapter  One  of 
this  report  and  consider  the  term  deficient  to  be  applicable  only  to  the 
lack  of  skills  in  a  standard  English,  not  the  lack  of  skills  in  general 
language  facility • 
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Two  key  articles  are  available  for  those  wishing  to  study  this 
controversy  in  greater^etail.    Baratz  and  Baratz,  in  •^Early  Chi  1- 
hood  Intervention:    The^ocial  Science  Base  of  Institutional  Racism," 
point  out  that  genetic  racists  and  social  pathologists  are  guilty  of 
the  same  offence:    assuming  that  difference  from  the  norm  means 
Inferiority*    On  the  contrary,  linguistic  analysis  of  Black  tion-* 
standard  speech  makes  the  retention  of  genetic  or  environmental 
pathological  deficient  theories  irapossible  (8).    Wolfram  in  "An 
Appraisal  of  ERIC  Documents  on  the  Manner  and  Extent  of  Nonstatidard 
Dialect  Divergence"  examines  eleven  ERIC  documents  dealing  with  the 

deficiency  and  the  difference  theories.    In  this  overview,  Wblfram 

\ 

Summarizes  the  positions  of  Deutsche  John,  Osser,  Cazden,  Baratz, 
Povich,  and  Skinner.    He  concludes  that  those  advocating,  the  diff^- 
ence  theory  rather  than  the  deficiency  theory  have  the  soundest  argu-* 
ments  (45). 

A  second  sub-issue  involved  In  the  descriptors  applied  to  nonstandard 
dialects  **Are  the  differerces  at  the  surface  or  the  deep  structure  level?" 
arises  from  the  writings  of  Loflin  who  maintains  that  the  Black  nonstand- 
ard speaker^  at  leasts  speaks  the  way  he  does  because  of  certain  deep 
structure  differences  such  as  in  the  use  of  verbs  (31),  (32).  Some 
linguists,  like  Bailey  and  Stewart,  believe  that  these  differences  may 
arise  from  Creole  language  backgrounas  (2),  (41).    If  the  differences 
found  in  nonstandard  dialects  are  indeed  at  the  deep  structure  level, 
this  would  suggest  that  programs  of  instruction  should  not  deal  with 
particular  features  (e.g.^  multiple  negation,  non-use  of  standard 
English  tense  and  number  markers,  etc.)  but  should  rather  approximate 
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teaching  a  complete,  systematically  different  dialect  from  the  one 
the  student  'is  using* 

Most  linguists  feel  that  while  Loflin*s  thesis  is  thought  provoking, 

the  differences  between  standard  English  and  most  nonstandard'dlalects 

are  merely  surface  differences  and  that  the  deep  structure  of  the  two 

is  presximably  the  same.    As  Hendrickson  has  stated,  except  in  the  most 
r 

extreme  cases ,  differences  are  confined  to  surface  rather  than  to  deep 
structure  (20) .    The  view  that  most  of  the  syntactic  differences 
between  nonstandard  and  standard  English  are  explainable  in  terms 
of  transformational  rules  which  define  surface  structure  and  that  ' 

♦ 

the  deep  structure  components  of  the  dialects  are  virtually  identical 
has  been  supported  by  Frentz  (18),  Ubov  (28]^,  Sraitherman  (40),  and 
Wolfram,  Fasold  and  Shuy  (46) i 

The  third  sub-issue  relates  to  the  question  "Is  there  a  phenomenon 
caflled  Black  English?"  meaning  a  distinct  dialect  spoken  only  by  Black 
Americans  (but  by  no  means  all  Blacks).    While  ip  appears  that  there' 
are  certain  features  used  almost  exclusively  by  certain  Black  speakers, 
(e.g.,  he  my  friend,  he  be  my  friend)    most  of  the  nonstandard  features 
us^d  by  Blacks  are  widely  distributed -among  other  racial/ethnic  groups 
(e.g.,  ain't,  he  done  it,  etc.)*    Even  the  features  ascribed  primarily  ^ 
to  Black  speakers  have  been  observed  in  samples  of  Caucasian  speakers, 
but  with  far  less  frequency.    The  arguments  range  from  not  a  different 
dialect — to  some  differences — to  all  differences. 

Houston  examined  the  speech  of  Negro  children  in  Northern  Florida 
and  found  two  "genre"  of  English:    Black  English  and  White  English. 
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She  did  not  find  a  Black  dialect,  but  varieties  within  the  genre. 
The  two  varieties  were:    educated  and  ^educated.    They  were  further 
characterized  as  school  register  and  non-school  register,  each  of  which 
could  include  more  than  one  style.    The  non-school  register  was  char-  " 
acterized  by  longer  utterances,  more  rapid  speech,  lower  pitch,  less 
stress,  inventive  and  playful  use  o£  words,  and  greater  variety  of 
content.    She  suggested  that  Black  English  and  White  English  differed 
principally  in  phonology  (21). 

Uolfram,  in  "Black/White  Speech  Differences  Revisited"  did  iden- 
tify definite  Black/White  speech  differences  which  could  not  be  dismissed 
as  statistical  skewing.    However,  the  extent  of  the  differences  was 
not  as  great  as  is  frequently  claimed  and  almost  all  differences  were 
at  the  surface  level  (46).    The  existence  of  nonstandard  Negro  dialect 
has  been  established  by  both  educators  and  linguists.    According  to 
Johnson,  there  is  no  doubt  this  dialect  exists  (24),    A  basic  assumption 
of  the  Urban  Language  Study  of  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  is 
that  nonstandard  Negro  dialect  differs  systematically  from  standard 
English  in  grammar,  phonology,  and  lexicon  (11). 

Shuy  found  that  characterization  of  Negro  speech  as  a  distinct 
variety  of  speech  was  confirmed;  correct  identification  of  Negro  speakers 
from  ^aped  samples  of  both  Negro  and  White  speakers  was  made  over  80% 
of  the  time  (38) .    Recent  linguistic  research  has  demonstrated  that  the 
speech  patterns  of  southern  Negroes  constitute  a  legitimate  dialect  of 
English  with  grammatical  and  phonological  rules  which  are  somewhat 
different  from  general  American  English  (29) .    Research  has  supported 
the  existence  of  Black  English,  according  :o  Fasold  (16).    The  language 
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does  have  a  linguistic  structure  which  is  clearly  distinguishable 
from  standard  English  (lA). 

Abrahams  supports  the  existence  of  a  Black  English  and  suggests 
that  the  crux  of  the  difference  is  not  strictly  phonological  or 
granaaatical  but  cultural.    There' are  crucial  differences  between 
Black  English ^nd  standard  English  in  terms  of  the  rules,  boundaries, 
and  expectations  carried  into  the  communicative  encounter.  Black 
English  is  not  just  a  linguistic  sysfeta;  it  is  the  expressive  system 
of  the  Black  culture.    There  are  both  linguistic  arid  non-linguistic 
differences.    Some  important  paralingulstic  features  include:  Elongatic 
of  words  or  raising  pitch  level  for  emphasis^  use  of  a  wide  range  of 
vocal  effects  from  falsetto  to  false  bass  to  growl,  unexpected  slowing 
or  speeding  of  delivery,  and  emphasizing  unexpected  syllables  or  words 
(1).    This  emphasis  on  style  as  well  as  linguistic  content  has  been 
made  by  others  including  Smitherman  (40). 

Loflin  goes  so  far  as  to  argue  that  since  the  differences  are  at 
the  deep  structure  level,  Negro  nonstandard  will  show  a  grammatical 
system  which  must  be  treated  as  a  foreign  language  (16).    Most  articles 
and  reports  support  the  existence  of  a  Black  dialect.    The  major  issue 
seems  to  be  just  how  numerous  and  how  significant  these  differences  are. 
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CHAPTER  SEVEN—ISSUES:    IS  LEARNING  A 
STANDARD  ENGLISH  IMPORTANT? 


Issue  Three;    Should  students  be  taught  a  standard  English? 


Until  recently,  teachers  rarely  asked  whether  there  was  value  <.n 
learning  a  standard  English  dialect.    It  was  assumed  that  because  this 
was  the  "correct"  way  to  speak,  standard  English  (like  mathematics)  . 
was  inherently  right  and  therefore  valuable.    However,  studies  of  re- 
gional and  social  dialects  have  lead  to  a  more  relativistlc  view  of  the 
value  of  dialect,  and  have  raised  the  question:    Is  speaking  a  standard 
English  valuable;  and  if  so,  in  what  ways  and  for  what  reasons? 


AGAINST  TEACHING  A  STANDARD  ENGLISH.    Some  linguists  and  educators 

feel  that  learning  a  standard  English  is  not  necessary  and  that  it  may, 

in  fact,  be  harmful.    Probably  the  most  vocal  speaker  against  bi-dialec- 

talism  is  James  Sledd*    In  an  often  quoted  article,  "Bi-dialectalism?  The 

Linguistics  of  White  Supremacy,"  Sledd  states: 

The  basic  assump<^lon  of  bi-dlalectalism  is  that  prejudices  of 
middle-class  whites  cannot  be  changed  but  must  be  accepted  and 
Indeed  enforced  on  lesser  breeds.    Upward  mobility,  it  is 
assumed,  is  the  end  of  education.    But  white  power  will  deny 
upward  mobility  to  speakers  of  Black  English  who  must  therefore 
be  made  to  talk  white  English  in  their  contacts  with  the  white 
world. 

-  The  bi-^ialectalist,  of  course,  would  not  be  so  popular  with 

government  and  the  foundations  if  they  spoke  openly  of  the  supremacy 
of  white  prejudice;  but  they  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  what  they 
are  <iealing  with  deserves  no  better  name.    No  dialect,  they  keep 
repeating,  is  better  than  any  other— yet  poor  and  ignorant  children 
must  change  theirs  unless  they  want  to  stay  poor  and  ignorant.  (69).* 

He  suggests  that  we  are  initiating  children  into  a  world  of  hyp^-Qorrection, 

Insecurity,  and  linguistic  self-hatred.    Psychological  consequences  are 

*This  same  position  is  re- iterated  in  an  article  which  appeared  after  the  com- 
pilation of  materials  for  this  report:  Sledd,  J.  Double-speak:  Dialectology 
in  the  service  of  big  brother.    College  English,  January  1972,  33(4),  439-456. 
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likely  to  Include  nervous  affectation,  self-distrust,  distrust  for 
everyone  not  equally  afflicted  with  the  drive  to  get  ahead,  and 
eventual  frustration  by  the  discovery  that  the  reward  for  so  much 
suffering  is  intolerably  small.    At  worst  a  Black  speaker  of 
standard  English  will  be  cut  off  froit  other  Blacks,  still  not 
accepted  among  Whites,  and  economically  no  better  off  than  he 
was  before «    Furthermore,  northern  employers  and  labor  leaders 
dislike  Black  faces  but  use  Black  English  as  an  excuse  for  not 
hiring  Negroes  (69)  .    Sledd  reiterates  that  bidialectali*^m  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  privileged  and  leads  the  nonstandard  speaker 
to  despise  hiftiself  and  his  way  of  life  (68)^    The  effort  to  make 
students  bidlalectal  is  immoral  and  should  not  be  tolerated-**even 
if  it  were  possible,  which  it  is  not  at  the  present  time  (69). 

Kaplan,  likewise^  charges  that  standard  English  is  too  often 
taught  as  a  vehicle  for  assimilation  and  standardization  of  the 
individual  within  the  culture  (38)  and  Plumer  comments  on  the 
*^noral*'  issue  of  whether  schools  should  attempt  to  teach  a  standard 
dialect  (61). 

Kochman  presents  several  reasons  why  a  standard  English  is  not 
necessary  and  should  not  be  taught:     (a)  bidialectalism  does  not  de- 
velop the  ability  of  a  person  to  use  language;  it  sacrifices  individual 
language  growth,  (b)  the  input  in  time  and  effort  is  prodigious  and 
the  results  are  often  negligible,  (c)  the  importance  of  standard 
English  has  been  exaggerated;  there  are  several  factors  in  getting  a 
job  which  take  precedence  over  ability  to  perform  in  standard  English 
such  as  labor  supply  and  demand,  race,  membership  in  the  dominant  group. 
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and  educational  level.    Like  Sledd,  he  also  feelfe  that  we  do  not  have 
much  chance  of  succeeding  in  our  efforts »  even  if  they  were  worthwhile, 
since  the  two  major  teaching  problems  associated  with  learning  a  second 
, dialect,  motivation  and  reinforcement,  are  social  in  nature  (42). 

Lee  claims  that  the  "barrier  postulate"  imposed  by  speaking  a 
nonstandard  dialect  has  not  been  proven  and  that  since  content  is  more 
important  than  the  dialect  in  which  it  is  delivered,  dialect  modification 
should  give  way  to  communication  training  (49).    He  feels  dialect  modi- 
fication is  objectionable  in  its  social  application  and  is  intellec- 
tually flacid  in  an  analysis  of  h'Jtman  communication  (48).  Cline, 
concurring  with  this  view,  states  that  what  most  interviewees  say  in 
response  to  an  interview  question  is  far  more  important,  as  a  cue, 
than  the  combination  of  what  they  look  like,  what  the  voice  sounds 
like,  and  how  they  act  or  move  (15).    His  findings  are  strikingly  dif- 
ferent from  those  reported  by  Putnam  and  O'Heam,  Labov,  Harms,  Tucker, 
and  Lamberts,  as  will  be  discussed  in  the  last  half  of  this  chapter, 

O'Neil  feels  that  we  are  misusing  linguistics  in  the  classroom  and 
that  we  should  be  working  to  eradicate  the  language  prejudices  and  language 
mythology  which  currently  exist  rather  than  attempting  to  change  student's 
speech  (59). 

Two  major  themes  are  present  in  the  preceding  arguments  against 
teaching  a  standard  English.    First,  most  of  the  authorities  cited  in- 
dicate that  bidialectalism  is  morally  wrong  and  should  not  be  taught 
because  it  may  be  psychologically  damaging,  may  alienate  nonstandard 
speakers  from  their  sub-culture,  may  not  result  in  better  jobs  or 
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greater  social  opportunities,  and  may  indeed  be  a  form  of  racism  couj- 
pelling  speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects  to  conform  to  a  standard 
which  Is  not  consistent  with  ^he  cultural  pluralism  the  United  States 
presumable  values. 

The  second  theme  is  that  it  is  not  possible  to  teach  students  a 
second  dialect*  or,  at  least  it  is  not  an  efficient  use  of  time  in 
school.    Support  for  this  view  is  provided  by  th.e  arguments  that 

(a)  linguistic  descriptions  of  nonstandard  dialects  are  not  complete, 

(b)  there  are  no  available  materials  with  proven  effectiveness,  <c) 
the  students  have  little  motivation  to  learn  a  standard  English,,  (d) 
because  of  the  limited  social  interaction  of  standard  and  nonstandard 
speakers,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  the  nonstandard  speaker  to 
use  the  standard  dialect,  and  (e)  effort  directed  toward  achieving 

bi dialectal ism  could  more  profitably  be  spent  on  developing  the  child's 

capability  of  using  the  range  of  styles  afforded  by  his  dialect. 

I 

IN  FAVOR  OF  TEACHING  A  STANDARD  ENGLISH.    A  number  of  educators  and 
linguists  concur  with  the  view  of  Walter  Loban  that  "unless  they  can 
learn  to  use  standard  English,  many  pupils  will  be  denied  access  to 
economic  opportunities  or  entrance  to  many  social  groups"  (52).  Re- 
presentative of  statements  by  linguists  on  the  usefulness  of  standard 
English  dialects  is  that  of  Harold  B.  Allen  x^Hhio  observes  that  many  • 
people  are  denied  entrance  to  the  Great  Society  '"because  they  are 
handicapped  socially,  educationally,  .-nd  vocationally  through  their 
restriction  to  nonstandard  varieties  of  English"  (1) .    This  is  essen- 
tially the  view  of  Raven  McDavid  (55),  (56),  William  Labov  (43), 
(45),  William  Stewart  (72),  Lee  Pederson  (60),  and  many  others. 
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Professional  organizations  such  as  the  National  Council  of  Teachers 
of  English,  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  and  various "Troject  Eng- 
lish  Centers  and  Curriculiajn  Development  Centers  throughout  the  country 
have  expressed,  similar  concern.    Others  who  cite  the  importance  of  the 
standard  dialect  include  Salisbury  who  states  "although  many  would  like 
to  see  the  monolithic  structure  of  society  altered  to  allow  cultural 
pluralism  to  flourish,  it  should  be  realized  that  for  at  least  the  next 
generation,  large  segments  of  minority  citizens  will  remain  in  a  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  status,  penalized  because  their  life  styles 
and  languages  differ  from  the  establishment  norm.    With  standard  English 
they  will  Have  greater  social  acceptance  and  mobility,  a  broader  range  of 
options,  and  greater  ability  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
members  of  the  main  stream  society  (65) .    Slager,  likewise,  points  out 
that  in  the  school  systems  of  the  United  States,  which  assume  that  every 
child  should  be  given  equal  opportunity,  it  is  our  responsibility  to  see 
that  all  of  the  students  are  able  to  control  the  prestige  dialect  when  it 
Is  to  their  advantage  to  do  so  (67).    According  to  Stewart,  a  variety  of 
English  conforming  to  the  norms" of  standard  English  is  required  for  many 
educational  purposes  and  in  many  vocational  situations  (72).    One  of  the 
most  forceful  statements  was  made  by  William  Labov  in  a  speech  at  the 
Georgetown  Roundtable  Conference  on  Linguistics,  "There  is  nobody  on 
this  panel  or  in  this  room,  I  am  sure,  x^ho  would  advise  that  a  child 
speaking  a  nonstandard  diaelct  should  not  be  given  every  opportunity  to 
learn  the  standard  dialect.    We  all  realize  he  needs  this  in  order  to 
have  access  to  the  scientific  literature  and  to  become  a  full  member  of  the 
community. " 
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Six  main  points  can  be  isolated  from  the  arguments  sot  forth  by  those 
'who  advocate  teaching  nonstandard-speaklng  students  a  standard  English  as 
an  additional  dialects 

!•    Standard  English  is  the  prestige  dialect  of  the  United  States > 
As  noted  by  BaratE  and  other  educators  and  linguists,  one  variety  of 
language  invariable  becomes  the  standard >  in  all  countries.  Since 
some  dialects  are  considered  more  valuable  than  others  in  certain  con- 
texts »  linguistic  relativity  does  not  take  into  account  the  social 
reality  (5)>  (6)»    This  same  observation  has  been  made  by  Marckwardt 
who  states;    •'Those  who  have  urged  the  establishment  of  a  functional 

bidialectalism  as  part  of  the  school  language  program  have  been 

s 

charged  with  hyprocrisy  and  sometimes  worse,. Marckwardt  continues: 

'•In  general,  how^vet,  these  attacks  have  been  uninformed  and  naive. 

Some  of  them  restate  positions  which  any  competent  student  of  the 

language  already  holds,        is  is  especia<tly  true  of  those  who  insist 

)  that  all  dialects  possess  equal  value  and  have  an  equal  right  to  their 

» 

existence  as  media  of  communication,     \s  far  as  I  knox^7,  no  linguist  has 
ever  called  this  into  question,  but  no  linguist  in  his  right  mind  could 
possibly  say  that  all  -have  equal  prestige,  and  there  is  little  point  in 
insisting  upon  the  self-deception  that  they  do"     (53).    Others  who  point 
out  the  socially  limiting  effect  of  nonstandard  dialects  include:  Bailey 
(3),  Billiard  (8),  Caselli  (14),  Cromach  (17),  Fasold  (22),  (24),  Garvey 
and  Baldwin  (26),  Green  (27),  Hoffman  (32),  Johnson  (37),  McDavid  (56), 
McNeil  (57),  Pederson  and  Stewart  (60),  Plumer  (61),  Williams  (78), 
Williamson  (79),  and  Wolfram  (80). 
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As  Spolsky  points  out>  a  paramount  purpose  of  an  educational  system 
is  to  make  it  possible  for  its  graduates  to  take  a  place  in  society, 
which  presupposes  their  being  able  to  effectively  control  the  language 
of  that  society  (71)..    McDavid  concurs  in  his  comment  that  it  would  be 
naive  to  assume  that  a  better  command  of  standard  English  would  in 
itself  solve  all  the  frustrations  of  our  volatile  urban  minorities, 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  lack  of  this  command  is  one  of  the  major 


causes  of  such  fi^stration,  both  in  school  and  on  the  job.    He  feels 
we  can  expect  theSe  frustrations  to  continue  as  long  as  teachers  of 
English  fail  to  realize  the  amount  of  stigma  attached  to  the  language 
practices  of  these  minority  groups  (56).    Pltuner,  in  a  comprehensive 
reveiw  of  the  literature  on  the  lemguage  problems  of  disadvantaged 
children,  presented  historical  evidence  that  achieving  the  standard 
dialect  is  an  important  milestone  in  an  individuals'  general  social 
progress  and  that  nonstandard  dialects  had  the  effect  of  limiting  or 
confining  those  who  used  them  (61)\ 

In  addition  to  the  statements  made  by  educators  and  linguists, 
there  is  some  research  to  support  the  contention  that  nonstandard 
dialects  are  often  perceived  negatively.    Bouchard  found  that  chil- 
dren were  aware  of  the  social  significance  of  language  difference 
as  early. as  ten  or  eleven  years  old  (9).    Children  rated  middle-class 
White  speech  highest,  lower-class  \Jhite  speech  next,  and  lower-class 
Black  speech  lowest-.    Bryden's  study  revealed  a  number  of  phonetic 
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distortions  by  speakers  which  were  used  to  correctly  predict  racial  \ 
identification  (12).    Buck  found  that* Negro  and  White  dialectal 
variations  had  a  statistically  significant  effect  on  the  attitudes 
of  college  students  (13),    Cohen,  Labov,  et  al  presented  data  indi- 
cating a  strong  difference  between  the  relative  prestige  of  various 
speech  forms  as  judged  by  White  and  Negro  listeners  (16).  Harms 
found  that  listeners  were  able  to  distinguish  among  speakers  according 
to  statiis  at  the  .01  level  of  significance.    Those  rated  as  high  status 
were  believed  most  credible,  low  status  least  credible,  also  significant 
at  the  .01  level  (31).    In  a  factor  analytic  study  of  attitudes,  Naremore 
found  that  people  did  make  inferences  based  on  speech,  that  these  infer- 
ences were  often  very  stereotyped, , and  that  variations  in  social  status 
corresponded  to  variations  in  speech,  which  in  turn  corresponded  to 
variations  in  listener *s  attitudes  toward  the  speaker  (58).    Tucker *s 
statistical  analysis  of  White  and  Negro  listeners*  reactions  to 
various  American-English  dialects  showed  that  •'dialect  differences  are 
significant.    The  most  apparent  trend  was  a  nearly '•'unanimous  selection 
of . the  network  speakers  as  being  most  favorable  by  both  groups  of  judges. 
This  dialect  group  was  considered  most  favorable  by  the  Negro  judges  on 
every  trait,  and  by  the  White  judges  on  twelve  of  the  fifteen  traits  (76). 
In  a  study  of  the  pygmalion  effect  in  the  classroom,  Williams  presented 
research  reflecting  the  degree  to  which. speech  characteristics  of  chil- 
dren were  related  to  teacher  attitudes.    His  results  Indicated  a  definite, 
but  only  moderate,  statistical  relation  betvteen  ratings  of  the  stereotypes 
and  ratings  of  the  children  (79). 

2.    Learning  a  standard  English  need  not  be  psychcloglcally  damaging 
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or  alienating.  .If  the  child's  nonstandard  dialect  is  criticized  or 
ridiculed^  there  could  be  a  chance  of  damaging  his  self-identity, 
•However,  there  is.no  evidence  to  indicate  that  teaching  him  an 
additional  dialect,  with  all  respect  accorded  to  his  own  dialect, 
will  result  in  psychological  damage.    This  view  is  held  by  experts 
such  as  Baratz  wha.^tes  that  it  is  fallacy  to  ^believe  students  will 
necessarily  come  to  devalue  their  own  dialect  (5),  (6),  by  Brooks 
who  states  it  is  hot  necessary  for  them  to  reject  their  first  Ian- 
guage  (10),  and  by  Hudson  who  says  that  not  having  control  oi  a 
standard  English  maV  be  damaging  to  a  student's  self-esteem  since 
the  acquisition  of  verbal  skills  in  standard  English  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  chlWs  success  in  school  and  later  in  the  world 
of  .work. 

Learning  a  standard  English  need  not  be  alienating.  There 

T 

should  be  no  alienation  from  their  sub-culture  if  they  retain 

the  ability  to  operate  in  the  culture  and  speak  the  dialect  of  that 

culture  (33). 

3»    Standard  English  is  an  aid  to  academic  achievement.  As 
Hudson  stated,  "The  acquisition  of  verbal  skills  in  standard  English 
is^absolutely  essential  to  the  child's  success  in  school"  (33), 
Also,  McDavid  states  that,  "Nonstandard  dialect  makes  academic  pro- 
gress more  dif f icult. . .a  command  of  standard  grammar  is  one  of  the 
oinimdl  touchstones  of  academic  achievement."  (55).    Others  who  stress 
the  importance  for  a  standard  dialect  in  academic  achievement  include 
Johnson  (37),  Bailey  (3),  Maacwell  (54),  Baratz  (5),  (6),  and  Labov  (46). 
As  Baratz  has  pointed  out,  nonstandard  fngllsh  ma>  hinder  development  of 
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oral  skills  and  may  make  the  task  of  learning  to  read  more  difficult 
(6).    Research  on  reading  as  related  to  nonstandard  English  shows  that 
the  speaker  of  a  nonstandard  dialect  faces  extreme  difficulty  In  learn- 
ing  to  read  a  dialect  which  in  many  respects  Is  almost  a  foreign  language 
to  him*    Reading  difficulties  encountered  by  speakers  of  nonstandard 
dialects  are  described  and  discussed  by  Barats  and  Shuy  (7),  Broz  (11), 
Davis  (19),  Fasold  (23),  Goodman  (^7 ) ,  Labov  (44),  Lloyd  (51),  McDavid 
(56),  Stewart  (73),  Wolfram  and  Fasold  (81).    See  Chapter  Eleven  for 
further  discussion. 

Another  area  in  which  the  speaker  of  a  nonstandard  dialect  may  have 
difficulties  is  in  understanding  spoken  standard  English.    Lane  and  others 
determined  that  some  aspects  of  the  Negro  dialect  lead  to  differences  in 
perception  of  spoken  messages.    Speakers  of  the  southern  Negro  dialect 
were  less  accurate  when  attempting  to  comprehend  standard  English  than 
were  Caucasian  students  from  the  same  geographic  area  and  of  the  same 
socio-^econoraic  level  (47) .    In  school  a  child  could  be  severly  handi- 
capped by  such  differences.    In  a  democracy,  where  the  democratic 
processes  are  conducted  largely  in  standard  English,  such  a  limitation 
could  have  serious  consequences. 

4.    Standard  English  is  helpful  to  .economic  advancement.  Caselli 
noted  that  proficiency  in  standard  English  is  deeply  involved  with 
obtaining  and  holding  most  jobs  (14),    The  relationship  between  dialect 
^oken  and  employ  ability  was  investigated  to  provide  an  empirical  basis 
for  the  Job  Corps  speech  training  programs.    This  study  indicated  that: 
(a)  there  are  critical  speech  skills  that  differentiate  between  the 
etmployable  and  the  non-employable  and  (b)  that  3/4  of  Job  Corpsmen 
have  deficl2ncles  in  one  or  more  such  skills  (29).    Other  direct 
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evidence  indicates  that  the  use  of  a  nonstandard  dialect  will  lead  to 
liioitations  li^jjjpipl  and  on  advancement  within  employment «  Roger 

Shuy  studied  the  responses  of  Washington^       C*  ^^loyers  to  taped  dis- 
courses of  Negro  nonstandard  speakers  from  several  socio-economic  groups. 
The  employer's  ratings  of  the  speaker's  employabllity  were  analyzed,  and 
.  Shuy  concluded  that  nonstandard  speech  systematically  affects  employabllity 

i 

or       least  job  placement  within  businesses  dnd  corporations.    The  con- 
elusion  was  reached  that  generally  reactions  of  employers  to  taped  speech 
samples  were  fairly  consonant  with  the  idea  generally  perpetrated  by 
class rooQS  of  Aoerica ,  namely,  that  the  level  of  speech  used  is  di- 
rectly proportionate  to  employabllity ...  those  who  were  judged  unemployable 
were  Invariably  those  with  a  lesser  degree  of  standard  English  (66) . 
Findley  arrlv^  at  essentially  the  same  conclusion  through  similar 
techniques  (25).    In  a  summary  of  the  proceedings  of  the  working  con- 
ference on  lai..gu«}ge  development  in  disadvantaged  children,  Gussow  states 

that  the  basic  language)  goal  for  disadvantaged  children  should  be    '  teracy 

i 

in  standard  English  so  they  will  become  employable  (30). 

^  Other  linguists  and  educators  who  stress  the  economic  importance  of 

a  standard  English,  Include  H.  Allen  (1),  V.  Allen  (2),  Billiard  (8),  Cromach  (17), 
Fasold  (24),  Garvey  and  Baldwin  (26),  Hudson  (33),  Johnson  (37),  King  (39), 
Loban  (52),  McDavid  (56).  McNeil  (57),  Salisbury  (65),  and  Stewart  (72).  - 

5.    Standard  English  facilitates  communication.    Since  language  is 

~  "  t 

used  to  communicate,  it  is  reasonable  tcj,  assume  that  a  common  language 

would  facilitate  communication.    According  to  Dillard,  we  all  need  to 

-■A 

learn  the  Consensus  Dialect  (20).    In  agreement.  King  states;    "I  believe 
that  effective  communication  is  THE  most  vital  force  in  determining  an 
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individual's  personal  and  social  fulfillment i« « It  is  my  cav^efully 
coxtsldered  opinion  that  the  most  powerful  educational  weapon  in 
that  struggle  [war  on  poverty)  is  in  teaching  English  as  a  second 
language  to  pupils  of  a  foreign  language  background''    (39)  • 
Shirley  McNeil  observes  that  "The  limits  of  my  language  are  the 
limits  of  my  world'*    (37) »    Donelson  points  out  that  sympathetic  t 
instructj^on  in  standard  English  as  the  ''universal"  dialect  will 
enable  students  to  coimnunlcate  easily  in  situations  where  the 
standard  dialect  may  be  necessary  (21)*    Crosby  reminds  us  that 
language  is  power «    Lincoln^  Stevenson^  and  Kennedy  are  cited  as 
examples  of  men  who  have  had  such  power >  a  power  we  need  to  develop 

in  all  students  (18).    Likewise^  Spplsky  states:    "A  paramount  pur** 

♦ 

pose  of  an  educational  system  Is  to  make  it  possible  for  its  gradur 
ates  to  take  a  place  in  society,  which  presupposes  their  being  able 
to  control  effectively  th^  language  of  that  society."  (71). 

r 

6.    Teaching  students  a  standard  English  Is  NOT  racist. 
According  to  many  Black  educators NOT  teaching  a  standard  J^nglish 
is  a'  form  of  raclsm<»    McNeil  is  one  who  consifders  not  teaching 
children  a  standard  English  to  be  an  extreme  form  of  racism.  She 
considers  the  acceptance  of  nonstandard  speech  wi^out  providing 
language  instruction  in  standard  English  to  be  educational  genocide. 
Further,  individuals  who  argue  against  second  dialect  teaching  ob- 
viously are  not  aware^  that  slum^  children  'Already  are  isolated  and 
alienated  from  the  world  long  before  they  enter  school.    The  seg- 
regated  nature  of  the  ghetto  itself  means  that  from  birth  the  child 

has  been  separated  from  the  main  strear^  of  American  life  and  culture; 

I 
I 

\  ' 
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therefore  It  Is  Incuabent  upon  teachers  to  help  children  become  bi- 
dialectal*    Several  students  with  whom  McNeil  talked  were  adament  about 
not  wanting  to  speak  their  Black  dialect  in  school.    The  students  per- 
ceived the  teachers'  acceptance  of  their  dialect  as  a  ploy  to  keep 
them  subservient  and  inferior •    McNeil's  summary  maintained  that: 

Witholding  educational  advantages  frpm  a  disadvantaged  child 
is  a  subtle  form  of  discrimination  and  prejudice.  Regardless 
of  the  terminology  used  to  discuss  the  rationale  for  this 
approach,  I  perceive  that  it  is  a  classic  example  of  deluded 
professional  thinking  which  is  condescending,  degrading,  and 
particularly  damning  for  disadvantaged  youth  <57). 

McDavid  observes  that  nonstandard  English  may  make  it  easy  for  employers 

to  justify  discrimination  on  the  grounds  that  customers  will  not  be 

able  to  understand  the  prospective  employee  (55) •    Hoffman  points  out 

that  bidialectalism  is  not  the  linguistics  o£  white  supremacy.  He 

states  we  are  dealing  with  a  stereotype  which  does  provide  correct 

identification  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  and  which,  therefore 

has  a  firm  basis  in  social  reality  (32).    Green  has  referred  to  the 

r 

•Negro  dialect  as  the  last  barrier  to  Integration  and  Insists  that 
Blacks  need  to  learn  ^  standard  English  (27).    Johnson  feels  that 
the  acquisition  of  a  standard  English  must  precede  and  contribute 
to  the  eradication  of  racism  by  broadening  the  range  and  number  of 
vocational  opportunities  for  Blacks  (37). 

Some  recurring  support  for  the  importance  of  standard  English 
can  be  found  in  the  above  statements:     (a)  Standard  English  carries 
prestige  and  allows  one  access  to  certain  social  groups,     (b)  Learning 
a  standard  English  need  not  be  psychologically  damaging  or  alienating, 
(c)  Standard  English  is  needed  for  achievement  in  school,     (d)  Standard 
English  is  helpful  economically,     (e)  Standard  English  facilitates 
communication,  and  (f)  Learning  a  standard  English  is  not  racist. 
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CONCLUSION 

Whether  learning  a  standard  English  will,  indeed,  open  doors  to 
nonstandard  speakers  is  not  certain.    Nevertheless,  the  weight  of 
informed  opinion,  the  stated  wishes  of  parents  and  students,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  economic  and  social  situation  suggest  that 
there  is  value  in  learning  a  standard  English,    Based  upon  professional 
observation  and  limited  research  it  appears  that  speakers  of  nonstandard 
dialects  are,  or  may,  be,  hindered  academically,  economically,  and 
socially . 
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aiAPTER  EIGHT— ISSUES:    HOW  AND  mEH  SHOULD  A 
STANDARD  ENGLISH  BE  TAUGHT? 

* 

If  one  accepts  the  premise  that  it  is  the  school's  responsibility, 
to  provide  the  opportunity  for  all  students  to  learn  a  standard  English > 

V. 

there  are  other  Issues  which  must  be  resolved^ 

Issue  Four:    How  should  a  standard  English  be  tauglit  to  students? 

There  are  two  basic  approaches  to  teaching  a  standard  English • 
The  first  approach  is  to  correct,  change,  replace,  or  remediate  the 
nonstandard  dialect.    Beryl  Bailey,  for  example,  "suggests  that  students 
need  to  change  their  dialect  if  they  want  to  learn  a  standard  English. 
Since  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  become  bidialectal,  it  is  hypocritical 
to  say  we  are  providing  an  alternative  language  whicljf'students  can  use 
when  needed.    Bailey,  therefore,  advocates  language  change,  accomplished 
with  understanding  of  both  thia  students  and  their  language  (5). 

Shirley  McNeil  advocates  early  corrective  training  in  a  standard 
English  (A6)  as  do  most  authors  who  adhere  to  the  language  deficiency 
concept,  including  Bereiter,  Englemann,  and  Deutsch. 

The  majority  of  educators,  however,  feel  that  correction,  change, 
replacement,  and  remediation  are  NOT  the  best  approach  to  take.  The 
direction  indicated  by  Harold  Allen  that  an  additive  or  bldialectal 
approach  is  the  most  fruitful  avenue  to  follow  in  teaching  a  standard 
English  is  representative  of' most  educators  and  linguists.    Dr.  Allen 
states  that: 

Although  there  are  still  those  persons  who  seem  to  advocate 
a  ruthless  replacement  of  the  nonstandard  variety  by  standard, 
the  weight  of  evidence  from  psychology  and  linguistics  as  well 
as  from  the  related  discipline  of  the  teaching  of  English  as  a 
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second  language,  argues  rather  that  standard  English  should 
be  taught  to  these  people  as  a  second  dialect  without  pre- 
judice to  their  first  dialect..    The  goal  is  addition,  not 
substitution  (1).       •  ^ 

>  '  * 

As  Gill  points  out,  standard  ^English  can  be  developed  most  effectively 
by  adding  it  to  students'  resources  rather  than  by  replacing  "bad  English'* 
with  "good  English."    Attempting  to  replace  nonstandard  English  is  a  contri-- 
buting  cause  to  alienation  of  the  student  in  the  classroom  (25).    Others  ^ 
who  criticize  the  corrective  or  remediation  approach  and  advocate  an 
additive  approach  Include  Baratz  (8),  Blaine  (9),  Carroll  and  Feigenbatun  (13), 
Casseli  (14),  Cromach  (16),  Dillc^rd  (17),  Feigenbaum  (20),  Galvan  (23); 
Johnson  (30),  (32),  Un  (37),  Schiller  (38),  Goodman  (38),  Loban  (39), 
McDayid  (45),  Politzer  (48),  Robinett  (49),  Rystrom  (51),  and  Stewart  (55). 

The  additive  approach  has  been  described  by  a  variety  of  terms.  Some 
writers  call  for  augmentation;    Allen  (1),  Garvey  and  Baldwin  (24),  Johnson 
(30),  Maxwell  (A3) ,  Politzer  (48).    Some  call  for  bidialectalism  or  the 
second  dialect  approach:    H.  Allen  (1),  Garvey  and  Baldwin  (24),  Johnson  (31), 
Leaver  ton  (35),  Maxwell  (43),  Politzer  (48),  B.  Robinett  (49),  R-.  Robinett 

\ 

(50),  Rystrom  (51),  and  Shuy,  (52),  (53),  (54).    Some  call  for  alternative 
dialects:    T)onelson  (18),  Feigenbaum  (20),  and  Johnson  (28),  (32).  Some 
call  for  expansion;    H.  Johnson  (27),  Goodman  (38),  and  Strickland  (56). 
Other  terms  which  liave  been  used  include:    J#  Allen's  conservation  (2),  Fasold 
and  Shuy's  bi-loquialism  (19),  Johnson's  supplement  (29),  and  Shuy's  diglossia 
(52).    Tlie  essence  of  the  additive  approach,  no  matter  what  it  is  technically 
called,  is  summed  up  by  Troike's  statement  that  in  language  learning  it  must 
be  made  clear  to  the  child  that  the  choice  of  dialect  is  a    matter  of  social 
appropriateness  and  expediency  rather  than  one  of  right  versus  wrong  or  good 
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versus  bad  (57)..   Using  this  statement  as  a  guideline  helps  students  to 
increase  and  expand^their  use  of  language.    The  terminal  objective,  as 
stated  by  Virginia  French  Allen,  is  linguistic  versatility  (3).  The 

■  methods  which  are  best"  suited  to  achieve  this  goal  will  be  discussed  in 

•Section  Three  of  the  report. 

Issue  Five;    When  should  students  be  taught  a  standard  English? 

« 

On.ce  the  issues  of  whether  or  not  to  teach  a  standard  English  and 
how  to  approach  th^  te^'ching  of  this  standard  English  are  resolved,  an 
additional  question  needs  to  be  answered.    When  should  this  teaching  be- 
gin?  /The  opinions  on  this  issue  are  varied,    as  might  be  expected. 

/Several  linguists  and  educators,  including  Bailey  (4),  (6),  Bann- 
amanl (7),  4arat2  (8),  Caselli  (14),  Bordie  (10),  McNeil  (46),  and  Troike 
(57)1  contend  that  teachers  should  begin  to  teach  a  standard  English  as 
earljy  as  possible.    Bordie  feels  that  the  time  of  birth  is  the  ideal 
stattmg  time  for  second,  language  learning,  for  only  by  starting  at  this 

;         ..  . 

early  age  can  proper  performance  in  pronunciation  be  accomplished.  Also, 
by  starting  this  early,  practice  can  be  sequenced  over  a  period  of  years 
(10).    Troike  also  favors  very  early  instruction: 


To  the  oft-repeated  objection  that  the  first-grade  child  is  too 
Innocent  of  the  social  world  around  him  to  appreciate  the  sig- 
nificance of  dialect  differences,  I  can  only  reply,  "nonsense." 
We  should  not  wait  until  th6  child  is  six  to  begin  that  training, 
for  by  then  he  will  have  lost  the  four  most  crucial  years  in  the 
language-learning  process,  but  rather  we  should  start  working  , 
with  children  at  the  ages  of  two  and  three,  in  order  to  help 
them  achieve  the  fullest  development  of  their  linguistic  capa- 
bilities.   When  we  realize  that  most  academic  casualities  are 
made  before  the  first  grade,  we  can't  afford  to  wait.  There 
is  no  time  to  lose  (57), 
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McNeil^  likewise,  advocates  early  training,  especially  for  disadvantaged 
youth,  when  she  states:  "1  consider  delaying  remedial  instruction  until 
a  child    enters  secondary  school  to  be  educational  genocide"  (46). 

Other  writers  advocate  waiting  until  the  upper  elementary  grades,  but 
starting  before  adolescence:     Corbin  (15) ,  ,Lennenb6rg  (36),  Maltnstrom  (42), 
and  Politzer  (47).    Tlie  NCTE  Task  Force  recommends  that  direct  instruction 
in  standard  English  should  begin  no  earlier  than  the  intermediate  elemen- 
tary grades  (15).    Malmstrom  cites  the  NCTE  recommendation  and  then  sug^ 
gests  that  the  teaching  should  be  accomplished  in  the  elementary  school 
since  the  ability  to  learn  a  language  "like  a  native"  freezes  at  adoles- 
cence (A2).    Lenneberg  presents  evidence  that  primary  acquisition  of 
language  is  predicated  upon  a  developmental  stage  which  is  quickly 
outgroi>?n  at  the  age  of  puberty:     •'Between  the  ages  of  three  and  the 
early  teens  the  possibility  for  primary  language  acquisition  continues 
to  be  good,  ••after  puberty*  ..it  quickly  declines  (36).*' 

Politzer  provides  research-based  evidence  that  students  should  not 
be  taught  a  second  dialect  until  at  least  the  upper  elementary  grades: 
"The  results  of  this  study  shov;  some  evidence  that  it  may  be  most  pro- 
fitable to  begin  such  training  some  time  during  the  upper  grades  of  the 
elementary  school*     It  is  at  this  age  that  the  ability  to  recognize  and 
overtly  label  standard  and  nonstandard  speech  seems  to  be  taking  shape  (47)/' 

■ 

There  are  others  who  contend  that  teaching  a  second  dialect  should 
not  begin  until  the  student  enters  secondary  school  and  has  the  maturity 
to  decide  whether  he  wants  or  needs  to  learn  a  standard  English.  Advocates 
of  this  position  include  Burling  (12),  Feigenbaum  (2])^  K.  Johnson  (29);  (31), 
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and  Labov*  (34).    Labov  Byptes  that  the  social  perceptions  of  speech 
stratification  start  to  match  the  adult  norms  about  the  ages  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  (34).    This  approximates  the  findings  of  Politzer  (47). 
Feigenbaum  also  feels  that  it  is  not  until  secondary  school  that 
students  are  aware  of  social  appropriateness;  if  a  student  is  too 
young  to  understand  appropriateness,  teaching  a  standard  English  and 
«hen  to  use  it  will  be  very  difficult  and  perhaps  fruitless  (21). 

I- 

Burling^  likewise,  states:    "I  am  dubious  about  our  prospects  for 
success  in  teaching  the  production  of  standard  colloquial  English 
in  the  early  grades...!  think  the  schools  would  have  more  hope  of 
success  with  high  school  age  children  than  with  children  in  the 
early  grades,  for  by  then  a  student  could  make , his  own  choice"  (12). 

SUMMARY 

If  the  decision  to  teach  a  standard  English  has  been  made,  there 
are  further  issues  to  be  resolvedly,  ^How  should  the  students  be  taught 
and  when?    The  ma/^ority  of  the  research  studies  and  professional 
opinions  favor  using  an  additive  approach  rather  than  a  corrective 
or  replacement  approach*    The  evidence  on  when  to  teach  a  standard 
English  is  not  as  easily  interpreted.    Tliere  are  strong  arguments  for 
beginning  early;  there  are  equally  strong  arguments  for  waiting  until 
at  least  the  upper  elementary  grades. 
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ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  SECTION  TWO 


This  bibliography  contains  selected  references  which  deal  with  the 
issues  involved  in  teaching  a  standard  English.    They  are  coded  to  refer 
to  the  specific  issues  included  In  the  chapter  indicated. 
Code: 

6.  What  is  standard  English?    What  is  nonstandard  English? 
Are  nonstandard  dialects  different  or  deficient? 

Are  the  differences  surface  structure  or  deep  structure  differences? 
Is  there  a  Black  dialect? 

7.  Should  students  be  taught  a  standard  English? 

8.  How  and  when  should  students  be  taught  a  standard  English? 


Abrahams,  R.  D.    The  advantages  of  black  English.    Florida  FL  Reporter,  1970. 
Spring/Fall.  27-30.  &  51.  (6).   

Abrahains  first  dispells  many  false  notions  of  linguistic  deprivation 
or  pathology.  'He  then  stresses  the  importance  of  the  varieties  (codes) 
-used  in  Black  English  and  the  need  for  an  analytic  framework  which  would 
permit  examination  of  patterns  of  communicative  interaction  larger  than 
simple  linguistic  difference.    He  points  out  numerous  examples  of  the 
expressive  system  of  Black  English  and  gives  reasons  for  the  persistance 
of  Black  English. 


Allen,  V.  F.    Teaching  standard  English  as  a  second  dialect.    Florida  FL 
Reporter »  1969,  Hi),  123-129,  &  164.  (7). 

This  article  outlines  the  trends  in  teaching  a  standard  English  to  speakers 
of  other  dialects  and  describes  some  second- language  techniques  as  they 
may  be  applied  to  dialect  differences.    Linguistic  versatility  is  stressed 
as  the  goal  of  second  dialect  teaching,  and  the  importance  of  working  on 
truly  critical  feattites  to  reach  that  goal  is  brought  out.     The  historical 
basis  of  many  nonstandard  features  is  discussed.    Also  discussed  are  the 
art  of  conducting  meaningful  drills,  role  playing,  and  reading  and  writing. 
The  article  is  ideal  for  the  relatively  uninitiated. 

Baratz,  J.  C.    Language  and  cognitive  assessment  of  Negro  children — assumptions 
and  research  needs.    American  Speech  and  Hearing  Association,  March  1969, 
2(8).    Also  in' ERIC:    ED  022  157.  (6). 


Baratz  begins  by  describing  the  three  major  types  of  professionals 
involved  with  describing  the  language  abilities  of  children:  (1) 
educators.  (2)  psychologists,  and  (3)  linguists,  and  then  points  out 
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how  some  educators  and  psychologists  mistakenly  believe  children  who 
speak  nonstandard  dialects  to  be  verbally  destitute  or  unable  to 
function  cognitively.    The  article  contains  a  reference  list  of 
sources  from  linguistics  and  anthropological  studies. 


.  Baratz,,  J.  C.    Who  should  do  what  to  whom... and  why?    Florida  FL  Reporter, 
1969,  2(1).  75-77,  &  158-159.    (6),  (7).  ' 

Baratz  first  discusses  the  different-deficient  argument  and  concludes 
that  the  language  of  the  nonstandard  speaker  -  is  not  deficient,  it  is 
merely  different.    She  then  cites  several  reasons  for  teaching  a 
standard  English:     (1)  it  doesn't  necessarily  make  the  student  devalue 
his  own  dialect,  (2)  in  refusing  to  teach  standard  English  we  cut  off 
even  further  his  possibility  of  entering  the  mainstream  of  American 
life,  (3)  it  hinders  his, development  of  oral  skills  and  makes  his 
task  of  learning  to  read  considerably  more  difficult.    The  article 
concludes  with  a  discussion  of  what  a  competent  teacher  needs  to 
know  about  language  and  culture  to  do  an  effective  job  of  teaching 
a  standard  English  to  speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects. 


Corbln,  R.  &  Crosby,  M.  (Eds.)    Language  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 
Urbana:    NCTE,  1965.  (8). 

Although  this  book  wa?  written  in  1965,  several  of  the  findings  and_ 
recommendations  of  the  NCTE  Task  Force  on  Teaching  English  to  the 
Disadvantaged  are  still  relevant  in  the  1970 's.    The  book  is  divided 
into  six  parts:     (1)  The  Task  Force  and  the  problem,  (2)  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged— at  all  grade  levels,  (3)  f '.ndings,  *(4)  points  of 
view, -  (5)  reconmiendations,  and  (6)  appendixes.    The  general  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Task  Force  should  be  of  interest  to  all  those  in- 
volved in  teaching  a  standard  English  to  disadvantaged  students. 

Fasold,  R.  W.  &  Shuy,  R.  W.  (Eds.)    Teaching  standard  English  in  the  inner 
city.    Urban  language  series  no.  6.    Washington,  D.  C:     Center  for 
Applied  Linguistics,  1970.    Also  in  ERIC:    ED  037  720.  (8). 

This  book  contains  articles  by  leaders  in  the  field  who  advocate 
using  an  additive  approach  to  teach  a  standard  English  to  all 
studfents.    The  articles  provide  not  only  theoretical  information, 
but  a  wealth  of  practical  commentary  on  teaching  a  standard  Eng- 
lish.   Included  are:     (1)  William  Stewart's  "Foreign  Language 
Teaching  Methods  in  Quasi-Foreign  Language  Situations;"  (2)  Joan 
Baratz 's  "Educational  Considerations  for  Teaching  Standard  English 
to  Negro  Children;"  (3)  Ralph  Fasold  and  Walt  Wolfram's  "Some 
Linguistic  Features  of  Negro  Dialect;"  (4)  Irwin  Feigenbaum's 
"The  Use  of  Nonstandard  English  in  Teaching  Standard:  Contrast 
and  Comparison;"  (5)  Walt  Wolfram's  "Sociolinguistic  Implications 
for  Educational  Sequencing;"  and  (6)  Roger  Shuy's  "Teacher  Training 
and  Urban  Language  Problems."    Several  of  these  articles  have  been 
listed  separately  in  this  annotated  bibliography.    The  book  is 
invaluable  to  teachers  involved  with  teaching  a  standard  English. 
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Feigenbaum,  I.    Developing  fluency  in  standard  oral  English.  Elementary 
English.  1970,  47,  1053-1059.     (6),  (8). 

After  attacking  the  deficit  theory  and  advocating    teaching  a  stand- 
ard English  as  an  alternate  dialect,  Feigenbaum  comments  on  promising 
techniques  Which  can  be  used  in  teaching  a  standard  English,  and  on 
the  importance  of  discussing  appropriateness  and  motivation  with  the 
students.    He  sees  the  task  as  one  of  teaching  the  recognition 
and  mastery  of  alternate  linguistic  forms  for  use  in  appropriate 
situations.    Translation  is  one  of  the  principle  pedagogical  tech- 
niques involved,  focusing  on  one  pattern  at  a  time  and  proceeding 
systematically.    The  article  concludes  with  a  bibliography. 

Johnson,  K.    Nonstandard  Negro  dialect-effects  on  learning.  Chicago: 
Instructional  Dynamics  Incorporated,  1971.     (Series  of  five  tapes) 
(8). 

These  tapes  illustrate  why  nonstandard  Negro  English  should  be  supple- 
mented by  a  standard  English.    The  tapes  show  that  Negro  culture  is 
simply  different,  not  inferior  to  middle  class  white  culture.  Johnson 
gives  a  succinct  summary  of  Negro  nonstandard  phonology  and  grammar 
which  is  enhanced  by  his  ability  to  shift  dialects.    The  tapes  would 
provide  good  general  background  on  Black  dialects  for  elementary , 
secondary  and  college  methods  teachers. 

Johnson,  K.  R.    Should  black  children  learn  standard  English?    In  M.  Imhoof 
(Ed.)^  Viewpoints.  1971,  47(2).     (6),  (7),  (8). 

Johnson  presents  a  very  convincing  argument  that  Black  children  must 
learn  a  standard  English  because  Black  dialect  handicaps  the  children 
who  speak  it  academically,  socially,  and  vocationally.    Teaching  a 
standard  English  will  broaden  the  range  and  number  of  vocational 
opportunities  for  Blacks.    He  cites  some  reasons  for  our  lack  of  suc- 
cess in  teaching  a  standard  English  and  then  advocates  using  the  bi- 
dialectist  approach  since  it  recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  Black  dialect 
and  the  phenomenon  of  interference.    Included  at  the  end  of  the  article 
is  a  five  step  summary  of  the  second  language  approach  which  includes: 

(1)  Recognizing  the  difference  between  standard  and  nonstandard  English, 

(2)  hearing  the  standard  English,  (3)  discriminating  between  the  two 
forms,  (4)  reproducing  the  target  feature,  and  (5)  drilling  orally  on 
the  feature.  , 

Labov,  W.    The  study  of  nonstandard  English.    Urbana:    -NCTE,  1970.    Also  in 
ERIC:    ED  024  053.  (7). 

Labov  first  discusses  the  general  nature  of  language  and  then  presents 

some  of  the  most  important  findings  of  sociolinguistics 

during  the  past  -few  years.    He  discusses  the  role  of  the  school  in 

relation  to  the  nonstandard  speakers  and  concludes  that 

one  of  the  fundamental  problems  is  the  cultural  conflict  sjmibolized  by 

nonstandard  dialects  rather  than  any  lack  of  logic  or  structure.  The 

last  section  of  the  article  focuses  on  what  educators  can  do  in  the 
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classroom.    The  intent  of  the  selection    is  to  make  the  teacher 
aware  of  the  language . spoken  by  the  nonstandard  speaker,  to  help 
the  teacher  observe  the  language  more  accurately,  and  to  adapt 
his  own  materials  and  methods  to  fit  the  actual  problems  encoun- 
tered,   A  36  item  bibliography  is  appended, 

« 

Loban,  W.    Problems  in  oral  English.    NCTE  Research  report  no.  5,  1966, 
Urbana.    Also  in  ERIC:    ED  023  653.  (7). 

Loban's  purpose  is  to  clarify  the  most  crucial  language  difficulties 
of  speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects  to  enable  teachers  to  plan  an 
effective,  efficient  program  for  teaching  a  standard  English.  He 
discusses  and  lists  several  examples  of  the  nonstandard  oral  usages 
found  in  students  in  grades  K~9.    Loban  suggests  speakers  of  non- 
standard dialects  may  be  helped  by  drill  on  usage,  especially  the 
verb  to  be.    There  is  no  object  in  drilling  all  pupils  on  the  same 
skill,  he  says  they  should  be  drilled  only  on  those  features  with 
which  they  have  difficulty. 

Malkoc,  A.  M.  &  Roberts,  A.  H.  Bi-dialfectalism:    A  special  report  from 

ERIC/CAL.    English  Journal,  February  1971,  60,  279-28S.     (6),  (7),  (8). 

The  authors  present  a  selection  of  documents  from  ERIC  providing 
up-to-date  information  on  the  current  views  concerning  instruction 
in  standard  English  as  well  as  materials  available  for  the  class- 
room and  general  reference  sources.    They  conclude  that  the  field 
is  broad  and  controversial  and  the  issues  complex,  that  linguists 
aren't  in  agreement  in  defining  language  characteristics,  and  that 
linguists  and  psychologists  aren't  in  agreement  on  how  language  is 
learned  or  what  approach  to  take  with  a  nonstandard  aialect  speaker. 
Several  key  articles  are  summarized. 

McDavld,  R.  I. ,  Jr.    Social  dialects  and  professional  responsibility. 
•     College  English,  February  1969,  30(5),  381-385.     (7),  (8). 

McDavid  points  out  that  university  English  departments  have  neglected 
-  '    the  urgent  problems  of  social  dialects  and  suggests  that  they  encour- 
age systematic  research  iu  the  field. 

Plumer,  D.    Language  problems  of  disadvantaged  children:    A  review  of  the 
literature  and  some  recommendations.     In  F.  Williams  (Ed.),  Language 
and  poverty  -  perspectives  on  a  theme.    Chicago:    Markham,  1970.  (6), 
(7) . 

Plumer  presents  a  well-organized,  concise,  comprehensive  review  of 
the  literature  on  language  problems  of  the  disadvantaged.    He  deals 
with  several  aspects  of  the  problem,  including  learning  to  read,  general 
language  development,  and  social  status.    Although  no  research  is 
given  to  support  the  assumption,  he  presents  historical  evidence  that 
achieving  the  standard  dialect  is  at  least  an  important  milestone  in 
an  individual's  general  social  progress  and  that  nonstandard  dialects 
have  the  effect  of  limiting  or  confining  those  who  use  them.  Plumer 
also  notes  that  researchers  and  theorists  alike  agree  on  the  need  for 
rich  and  varied  language  experience  as  an  essential  condition  for 
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successful  reading.  '  A  bibliography  Is  Included. 

Polltzer,  R.  L.    Problems  In  applying  foreign  language  teaching  methods 
to  the  teaching  of  standard  English  as  a  second  dialect.  Research 
and  development  memorandum  no.  40,  December  1968,  Stanford  Center  . 
Research  and  Development  In  Teaching,  Stanford  University,  California. 
(8) . 

This  report  is  divided  into  five  sections,  each  having  relevance  for 
the  classroom  teacher  and  for  the  college' methods  teacher.    The  first 
section  describes  the  role  of  the  native  dialect  and  calls  for  an 
.  augmentation  approach  rather  than  an  attempt  at  eradication.  The 
second  section  presents  a  definition  of  standard  English.    The  third 
section  outlines  special  considerations  concerning  the  pupil-- both  in 
motivation  and  aptitude.    Tlie  fourth  section  discusses  teaching  meth- 
odology stressing  the  audio-lingual  approach  and  its  chief  pedagogical 
instruments.    The  fifth  section  deals  with  teacher  training  and  the 
necessity  of  the  teacher  to  have  knowledge  of  the  structural  differences 
between  the  target  language  and  the  native  language  of  the  pupil.  A 
bibliography  is  included. 

Salisbury,  L.    Role  playing:    Rehearsal  for  language  change.    TESOL  Quarterly, 
December  1970,  4(4),  331-336.  (7). 
* 

Salisbury  presents  convincing  arguments  for  teaching  a  standard  English 
since  for  at  least  the  next  generation  large  segments  of  minority  cit- 
izens will  remain  in  a  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  status, 
penalized  because  their  life  styles  and  languages  differ  from  the  estab-- 
lishment  norm.    Teachers  of  English  as  a  Second  Language  and  Teachers 
of  English  as  a  Second  Dialect  should  seek  to  broaden  the  linguistic 
versatility  of  their  students,^  giving  them  greater  social 
acceptance  and  mobility,  a  broader  range  of  options,  and  greater  ability 
to  compete  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  members  of  the  mainstream 
society*.    He  then  goes  on  to  show  how  role  playing  can  pro- 
vide a  link  between  the  classroom  drill  and  the  real  life  situation. 

Shuy,  R.  W.    Bonnie  and  Clyde  tactics  in  English  teaching.    Florida  FL 
Reporter >  1969,  2(1)*  81-83,  &  160-161.  (8). 

An   analogy  is  drawn  between  Bonnie  and  Clyde  and  those  who  want  to 
eradicate  nonstandard  dialect.    Shuy  presents  three  currently  popul- 
ar approaches  to  the  problem  of  nonstandard  English  (1)  eradication 
(2)  biloquialism — which  he  suggests  is  a  more  neutral  term  than  bi- 
dialectal,  and  (3)  teaching  nonsumdard  to  standard  speakers.  He 
presents  social  and  intellectual  goals  which  can  be  achieved  by  learning 
a  standard  English.     In  discussing  materials  currently  being  used  to 
teach  a  standard  English,  Shuy  voices  concern  that  the  majority  of  the 
materials  rest  on  the  uneasy  assumption  that  TESOL  methods  will  work 
with  speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects,  and  that  most  current  materials 
deal  with  pronunciation  while  the  evidence  seems  to  point  out  that 
the  grammatical  features  are  the  most  important.    Shuy  then  gives  five 
questions  he  feels  all  English  teachers  should  answer  as  they  attempt 
to  teach  a  standard  English  to  nonstandard  speakers. 
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Sledd,  J.  Bidlalectallsm:    The  linguistics  of  white  supremacy.  English 
Journal.  1969,  58(9),  1307-1315.  (7). 

In  this  frequently  quoted  article,  Sledd  attacks 
bidialectallsm,  offering  arguments  as  to  why  teaching  nonstandard 
speakers  a  standard  English  is  inanoral  and  racist  and  should  not 
be  tolerated  even  if  it  could  succeed.    He  gives  several  reasons 
why  teaching  standard  English  is  doomed  to  failure  and  how  teacher's 
time  might  be  better  spent. 

\  Wolfram,  W.  An  appraisal  of  ERIC  documents  on  the  manner  and  extent  of 
nonstandard  dialect  divergence.  Available  from  ERIC:  ED  034  991. 
(6). 

Wolfram  examines  and  evaluates  eleven  ERIC  documents  dealing  with  the 
deficiency  theory  and  the  difference  theory.    Hs  illustrates  how  the 
deficit  model  violates  some  of  the  basic  assumptions  about  language 
held  to  be  true  by  linguists.    The  articles  examined  were  by  Deutsch, 
John,  Osser,  Cazden,  Baratz,  Baratz  and  Povich,  and  Skinner.    A  bib- 
liography is  included. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  IN  THE  CLASSROOM. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  isandate  to  schools  to  provide  students  with  the  means  of  social 
iDobUlty^  Including  control  of  a  standard  English,  Is  well  established 
and  widely  accepted  despite  limited  protestations  that,  since  all  dialects 
are  equally  respec table ,  the  school  has  no  responsibility  to  teach  a 
standard  English  to  speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects. 

Linguistic  scholarslilp  has  begun  to  particularize  the  fact  that  all 
people  speak  dialects  and  that  each  dialect  has  regular  observable  features. 
But,  being  aware  of,  or  having  a  knowledge  about,  dialects  Is  only  part  of 
the  answet.    Providing  teachers  with  Information  about  what  to  do  In  the 
classroom  Is  an  even  im>re  pressing  problem.    Learning  technologies  needed 
for  augmenting  (adding  to)  the  student's  repertoire  of  linguistic  choices 
are  presently  being  developed  and  refined.    Current  practices  in  usage 
correction  appear  to  be  largely  ineffective.    Extensive  research  has 
demonstrated  the  ineffectiveness  of  formal  grammar  study.    Written,  blank- 
filling  usage  exercises,  another  common  method,  appear  rather  futile, 
particulary  for  the  nonstandard  speaker,  though  little  direct  research  has 
been  done  on  the  effectiveness  of  the  technique « 

r 

Linguists,  in  addition  to  characterizing  the  speech  of  Ethnic  and 
social  dialect  groups,  have  begun  to  develop  dialect  training  systems, 
largely  based  on  oral/aural  techniques^  similar  to  those  used  in  teaching 
English  to  speakers  of  other  languages  (TESOL).    Experimental  research 
into  teaching  a  standard  dialect  (TESOD)  using  such  oral/aural  techniques 
has  been  promising  but  not  conclusive. 
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Th6  following  section  describes  selected  methods  and  materials  currently 
used  in  dialect  augmentation  at  both  elementary  and  secondary  levels  as  well 
as  Several  of  the  more  promising  dialect  augmentation  programs. 


CHAPTER  NINE— METHODS 

The  historical  view  of  dialects  suggested  that  differences  were  "errors" 
which  needed  to  be  "corrected."    Studies  investigating  the  efficacy  of  "cor- 
recting" usage  "errors"  via  the  traditional  means  of  formal  grammatical  study 
are  numerous  and  fairly  conclusive.    Too  many  studies  have  been  conducted  to 
include  in  this  report.    A  revealing  and  concise  statement  made  on  the  subject 
is  found  in  a  review  of  the  research  conducted  prior  to  1960:    "Summaries  of 

m 

research  in  the  teaching  of  language  have  consistently  concluded  that  there  is 
no  shred  of  evidence  to  substantiate  the  continued  emphasis  on  grammar  preva- 
lent in  most  classrooms"  (104).    Sherwin's  more  recent  report,  "Research  and 
the  Teachingjof  English,"  reiterates  the  ineffectiveness  of  diagramming  and 
formal  grammar  instruction  (105).    Hoffman,  in  his  criticism  of  traditional  lan- 
guage arts  teaching  methods,  states  that  they  are  not  only  ineffective,  they  may 
even  be  harmful,  at  least  when  tJsed  with  disadvantaged  Afro-American  children 
(57). 

A  large  portion  of  the  responsibility  for  the  historically  ineffective 
practice  of  "correcting"  usage  "errors"  must  be  taken  by  publishers  and 
authors  of  texts.    As  Bos tain  observed,  "About  nine-tenths  of  the  state- 
ments about  language  in  the  textbooks  disregard  what  people  say.... Text- 
books are  full  of  dream-world  statements  about  what  things  might  be  like 
if  only  Englis?h-speaking  people  would  shape  up: — if  they  would  quit  using 
English  the  way  they  do  and  start  using  it  some  other  way"  (16).  Based 
on  his  analytical  studies,  Pooley  has  made  similar  criticisms  of  text- 
books (93). 
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LANGUAGE  ENRICHMENT 

During  the  mid-sixties  the  field  of  education  sought  to  find  answers  for 
newly  realized  problems  of  the  culturally  disadvantaged.    A  number  of  in-* 
vestlgators  found  that  language  development  could  be  improved  when  particular 
attention  waa  paid  to  language  enrichment  activities.    Marlon  Blank,  in  a 
short  range  study,  investigated  the  cognitive  gains  In  "deprived"  children 
as  a  function  of  an  individual  teaching  procedure  using  language  for  abstract  _ 
thinking  and  found  a  rapid,  marked  gain  in  IQ  for  the  experimental  group  (15). 
John  L.  Carter  evaluated  the  long  range  effects  of  a  linguistic  stimulation 
program  upon  Negro  educationally  disadvantaged  first-grade  children  and  foiind 
very  significant  gains  by  the  experimental  group  in  IQ,  mental  age,  and 
language  age,  but  no  s-ignif leant  difference  in  reading  ability  (24). 

Language  enrichment  programs  in  New  York  (Higher  Horizons)  and  Detroit 
(Detrblt  Improvement  Program)  have  concentrated  both  on  the  stimulation  of 
children  through  broadening  their  experiences  and  on  the  aspiration  level 
while  simultaneously  using  oral  experiences  as  a  way  of  producing  higher 
scores  on  standardized  tests  (47) . 

Many  studies  reported  under  language  enrichment  are  associated  with  Project 
Head  Start,  a  pre-school  intervention  program  apparently  designed  to  make  up 
for  alleged  deficiencies  in  children  and  their  home  environments.    While  this 
orientation  has  been  condemned  by  linguists  as  adhering  to  the  deficiency 
theory.  It  is  doubtful  that  practitioners  who  attempted  to  provide  stimulating 
experience  for  children  were  motivated  by  a  deficiency  concept.    They  were 
doing  what  primary  schools  have  always  done  for  children— except  earlier. 

Daniel  and  Giles  reported  that  Project  Head  Start  participants  displayed  greater 

i 

oral  language  development  than  non-Head  Start  participants  (29). 
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Positive  gains  were  also  found  in  other  Head  Start  Projects:    In  Kansas 
modeling  was  used  and  positive  gains  in  language  abilities  were  reported  (18) . 
In  Tulane,  positive  gains  were  reported^  reading  (119),  and  in  Dade  County, 
Florida,  positive  gains  were  reported  in  language  skills  (82).    However,  at 
fexas  University  no  significant  gains  were  reported  (60) .    Numerous  Head  Start 
projects  and  the  results  are  reported  in  Hellmuth's  "Disadvantaged  Child: 
Head  Start  and  Early  Intervention"  (53). 

TESOL  METHODS 

Another  procedure  used  in  teaching  a  standard  English  to  speakers  of 
other  dialects  has  been  to  apply  the  methods  and  materials  used  for  teaching 
English  to  speakers  of  other  languages.    S.everal  writers  have  attacked  the  use 
of  such  methods  (54),  (62),  and  (103).    Specifically,  Jacobsen  stresses  that 
teaching  a  standard  dialect  requires  methodology  different  from  and  separate 
from  English  as  a  second  language  (ESL)  (54). 

Scott  has  reported  several  substantial  attacks  on  the  efficacy  of  oral 
practice  in  learning  foreign  langages,  attacks  which  suggest  that  oral/aural 
techniques  are  insufficient  for  both  TESOL  and  TESOD  programs.    Scott  does  not 
suggest  that  TESOL  techniques  should  be. abandoned  in  favor  of  written  materials 
and  grammatical  analysis  (the  classical  methods  of  foreign-language  learning) , 
1  but  rather  that  a  better  analysis  should  be  made  of  the  nature  of  learners,  the 
subject  matter,  and  the  learning  environment  for  language  and  dialect  learning 
(103) . 

Despite  attacks  upon  the  oral/aiiral  methods  derived  from  foreign  language 
learning  programs ,  the  weight  of  current  opinion  is  that  these  techniques  can 
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and  should  bo  adapted  for  second  dialect  learning.    Among  the  linguistics  and 
educators  who  advocated  use  of  TESOL  methods  in  teaching  a  standard  English 
are  V.  Allen  (1),  (2),  Bailey  (7),  Brooks  (17),  Carrol  and  Feigenbaum  (22), 
Davis  (31),  Francis  (39),  K.  Johnson  (63),  (64),  (65),  Loflin  (75),  Stewart 
(115),  and  Willink  (120). 

Limited  research  has  also  indicated  the  effectiveness  of  TESOL  methods 
for  use  in  second  dialect  teaching.     K.  Johnson,  in  a  comparison  of  traditional 
techniques  and  second  language  techniques  for  teaching  grammatical  structures 
of  standard  oral  English  to  tenth-grade  Black  students  speaking  nonstandard 
dialect,  cpmpar^d  the  use  of  traditional  methods  and  TESOL  methods  for  two 
groups.    In  Group  One,  students  using  the  TESOL  methods  scored  significantly 
higher  than  students  using  traditional  methods  (.05  level);  in  Group  Two, 
those  using  TESOL  methods  also  scored  significantly  higher  than  those  using 
traditional  methods  (.01  level)  (63). 

Willink  compared  two  methods  of  teaching  English  to  Navajo  children. 
The  mean  score  of  the  children  taught  by  TESOL  methods  was  significantly  higher 
than  the  me^n  score  of  the  comparison  group  (.01).    It  was  suggested  that 
under  continued  Instruction  by  the  TESOL  method,  general  academic  achievement 
on  standardized  tests  would  improve;  further  that  such  improvement  would  be 
Increased  if  the  theoretical  requirements  for  optimal  Implementation  of  TESOL 
methods  were  more  nearly  fulfilled  (120) . 

CAUTIONS 

Several  educators  and  linguists  have  stated  that  although  many  TESOL 
techniques  are  applicable  to  second  dialect  teaching,  there  are  differences 
which  must  be  recognized  and  accommodated:  V.  Allen  (1),  Carroll  and 
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Felgenbaun  (22),  K.  Johnson  (64),  McDavid  (81),  Politzer  (92),  Povey  (94), 
Stewart  (114),  and  Troike  (118). 

K.  Johnson  stresses  that  the  greatest  problems  when  using  TESOL  techniques 
for  second  dialect  learning  are  teacher  attitudes  and  maintaining  student 
interest  (64) .    Troike  emphasizes  the  crucial  difference  between  receptive 
and  productive  competence  in  second  dialect  learning  (118) .  Politzer 
indicates  several  parallels  between  TESOL  and  TESOD,  but  cites  critical  dif- 
ferences In  five  areas;    (a)  the  role  of  the  native  dialect,  (b)  a  definition 
of  the  standard,  (c)  special  factors  affecting  people,  (d)  teaching  methodology, 
and  (e)  teacher  training  (92).    Stewart,  likewise,  concentrates  on  extensions- 
and  modifications  of  the  differences  inherent  in  the  two  kinds  of  language 
instruction  (114). 

V,  Allen's  article  "A  Second  Dialect  is  Not  a  Second  Language"  summarizes 
the  similarities  and  differences  between  TESOL  and  TESOD.    She  notes  six  points 
of  similarity:    (a)  the  use  of  centres tive  analysis,  (b)  the  acceptance  of  both 
language  systems  as  equally  valid,  (c)  the  tendency  to  be  structure~centered 
(grammar),  (d)  the  use  of  a  series  of  small  steps  each  rising  out  of  the  one 
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before,  (e)  the  emphasis  on  habit-formation,  and  (f)  the  measure  of  student 
success  in  terms  of  oral  fluency.    Similarities  also  exist  in  the  classroom 
techniques  used  for  TESOD  and  TESOL,  e.g.,  the  use  of  standard  procedure  in- 
eluding  mimicry,  repetition,  and  substitution.    In  spite  of  these  similarities, 
TESOL  techniques  should  be  modified  for  use  in  teaching  a  second  dialect. 
Motivational  requirements  must  be  accommodated.    The  teacher  should  never  start 
a  drill  until  the  student  has  been  shown  the  need  for  it.    The  most  crucial  dlfferenc 
between  TESOD  and  TESOL  is  the  motivational  factor.    Allen  states  th&t  another 
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dimension  must  be  added  to  pattern  practice,  a  dimension  calculated  to  make 
the  exercise  seem  worthwhile  from  the  student*s  point  of  view.    The  teacher's 
attitude  toward  the  language  of  the  nonstandard  speaker  is  another  crucial 
variable  in  second  dialect  teaching  (1). 

CONTRIBUTIONS  OF  TESOL 

Several  important  contributions  have  been  made  by  TESOL  methodology. 
One  of  the  most  important  contributions  is  the  emphasis  on  contrastive 
techniques.    Most  linguists  agree  that  contrastive  techniques  are  extremely 
important  in  second  dialect  learning.    Acquisition  is  facilitated  by  demon- 
stration of  the  contrasts  between  a  standard  and  a  nonstandard  dialect 
according  to  Baratz  (9),  Belasco  (11),  Carroll  (21),  Catford  (26),  Davis  (30), 
Feigenbaum  (38) ,  Furbee  (40)  ,  Gladney  (41) ,  Lof lin  (75) ,  Politzer  (92) ,  Rivers 
(96),  and  Stewart  (115).    Specifically,  Politzer  has  stated  that  students  need  a 
demonstration  of  the  contrasts  between  standard  and  nonstandard  English  which  makes 
it  clear  that  the  two  are  simply  alternate  and  equally  legitimate  modes  of  commun- 
ication (92). 

Before  contrastive  techniques  can  be  employed,  the  most  critical  nonstandard 
features  must  be  described.    As  Stewart  noted,  analysis  and  description  of  the 
nonstandard  dialect  involved  is  an  absolute  prerequisite  to  English  teaching  (115). 
The  importance  of  describing  the  dialect  is  also  emphasized  by  V.  Allen  (1),  (2), 
Dillard  (34),  and  Lof lin  (75). 

A  major  benefit  derived  from  describing  the  main  features  of  the  dialect 
being  studied  is  that  problems  of  interference  between  two  dialects  can  be 
identified  and  anticipated.    The  potential  difficulties  encountered  from 
dialect  interference  have  been  mentioned  by  several  authors  including  Arnold 
and  Wist  (6),  Bailey  (7),  Carroll  (21),  K.  Johnson  (64),  and  Saville  (102). 
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K.  Johnson  observes  that  interference  may  not  be  limited  to  linguistic  interfer- 
ence.   Functional  interference— i.e. ,  the  refusal  to  learn  a  standard  English 
because  it  is  "whitey's  talk"— may  also  be  operating  (64).    Saville  cites 
several  types  of  interference  /hich  might  occur,  e.g.,  linguistic,  psychological, 
cultural,  and  educational.  Sne  Includes  negative  teacher  attitudes  toward  non- 
standard language  as  a  source  of  educational  interference  (102). 

TESOL  methodology  has  also  led  to  the  use  of  the  oral/aural  approach  to 

language  learning.    The  importance  of  this  approach  was  stated  by  J.  N.  Hook 

when  referring  to  the  English  Language  Program  for  the  Seventies: 

As  English  becomes  more  universal,  so  does  the  oral/ 
aural  method  of  teaching  it.    In  United  States  class- 
rooms, children  practice  orally  those  patterns  they 
need,  experiment  with  word  order,  and  gain  knowledge 
of  sentence  structure.    Usage  is  approached  largely 
through  oral  practice. (58) . 

The  New  York  City  school's  nonstandard  dialect  program  emphasizes  oral  language 
at  all  levels  of  instruction  and  incorporates  many  diversified  oral  approaches 
(85). 

Numerous  studies  have  been  conducted  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of 
oral  practice.    Gupta  compared  the  effectiveness  of  speaking  versus  listening 
in  Improving  the  spoken  language  of  disadvantaged  children,  and  found  that  oral 
responding  led  to  greater  gains.    He  also  found  that  vocabulary  was  increased 
and  transfer  of  learning  and  retention  were  higher  (48).    Loban,  in  work 
associated  with  the  long-term  study  of  speech  patterns  of  disadvantaged 
children  in  the  San  Francisco  area,  found  that  oral  practice  was  more 
successful  than  workbook  drill  in  modifying  speech  patterns  (7A).    In  re- 
search comparing  written  drill  performance  to  selected  drill  performance 
with  a  tape  recorder,  Meyer  found  improvcmento  in  both  written  and  oral 
usage  greater  in  students  using  the  oral  drill  approach  (84). 
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Other  authors  who  stress  the  need  for  an  oral  approach  to  language 
learning  include  Belasco  (11),  Caselli  (25),  Davis  (30),  Feigeribaum  (36), 
Francis  (39),  Furbee  (40),      Johnson  (65),  Plaister  (90),  Politzer  (92),  and 
Rodney  (97) •    Plaister^s  "Audio^lingual  Methods  in  the  Language  Arts  Programs" 
describes  several  oral /aural  techniques  which  might  be  used  x^hen  teaching  a 
standard  English » 

Rodney  recommends  the  following  principles  for  developing  oral  language 
skills:     (a)  encourage  children  to  express  themselves  freely  and  let  them  do 
most  of  the  talking  (b)  allow  children  to  use  their  own  language,  and  (c) 
accept  the  child's  language  (97). 

The  sequence  to  be  followed  when  teaching  the  communicative  skills  is 
also  a  variable  to  consider.    Francis  stated  that  the  most  successful  mode 
of  Instruction  is  one  which  initially  emphasizes  oral  repetitive  drill, 
pattern  practice  with  variation,  and  the  gradual  introduction  of  organized 
facts  about  the  structure  of  the  new  language.    Reading  and  writing  should  be 
postponed  until  the  student  has  a  command  of  the  phonological  system.  Francis 
described  the  usual  sequence  of  language  skills  used  in  TESOL  as  proceeding 
from  passive  to  active:  hearing-speaking;  reading-writing.    He  recommended 
the  use  of  this  sequence  in  teaching  a  standard  English.    He  suggested, 
however,  that  the-  teacher  may  want  to  place  reading  and  writing  before 
hearing  and  speaking  to  assure  that  the  student  actually  focuses  on  specific 
target  features  (39).    Belasco  described  three  sets  of  features  which  can  be 
effectively  acquired  by  an  audio-* lingual  approach  using  assimilation  and  testing 
drills:     (a)  sound  system,   (b)  morphophonemic  system,  and  (c)  basic  syntactic 
structure*    The  pedagogical  pecking  order  of  listening,  speaking,  reading, 
writing  implies  the  necessi      for  developing  mastery  in  aural  comprehension 
and  reading,  before  students  can  communicate  effectively  orally  or  ip 
writing  (11)*    In  agreement,  Caselli  saw  this  order  as  being  of  prime 
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importance*    He  indicated  that  although  oral  practice  is  vital,  it  must 
be  preceded  by  aural  understanding  and  that  both  aural  understanding  and 
oral  practice  must  precede  reading  and  writing  practice.    He  suggested  that 
these  guidelines  should  be  followed  from  the  earliest  school  years  (25). 

K.  Johnson  criticized  current  methods  of  language  teaching  for  not  providing 
students  with  enough  opportunities  for  oral  drill  and  for  placing  too  much 
emphasis  on  analytical  and  written  drills.    He  summarized  the  second  language 
approach  in  five  steps:    Students  must  (a)  recognize  the  difference  between 
standard  English  and  nonstandard  English,  (b)  hear  the  standard  English, 
(c)  discriminate  between  the  two  forirs,  (d)  reproduce  the  target  feature,  and 
(e)  drill  orally  on  the  feature  (65). 

The  importance  of  applying  grammatical  concepts  was  indicated  by  research 
conducted  by  Guthrie  on  the  effects  of  discrimination  drills,  grammatical 
rules,  and  application  of  these  rules  on  the  acquisition  of  grammatical 
concepts.    Learning  an  auditory  discrimination  of  instances  and  non- instances 
of  the  grammatical  concept  did  not  facilitate  concept  formation.    Training  in 
the  application  of  the  verbalized  rule,  however,  strongly  facilitated  concept 
formation  (.001)  (49). 

PATTERN  PRACTICE  DRILLS 

One  of  the  chief  pedagogical  procedures  of  the  audio-lingual  approach 
is  the  pattern  practice  drill.    As  noted  by  Politzer,  pattern  practice 
usually  takes  one  of  three  forms  (a)  repetition  exercises  in  which  utterances 
are  simply  echoed  by  tho  pupil,  (b)  substitution  exercises  in  which  the 
linguistic  construction  remains  constant  but  different  sentences  are  produced 
by  substituting  words,  and  (c)  transformational  or  conversion  exercises  (92). 

I 
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In  a  three  year  experiment  at  Claflln  College,  Liji  used  pattern  practice 
to  help  well-motivated  southern  Negro  college  students  acquire  control  of  a 
standard  English  in  speech  and  writing.    As  stated  in  her  tentative  conclusions: 
"Patt^ern  practice,  used  properly,  can  provide  an  answer  to  the  dl!alect  problem... 
(however) .. .The  student  must  become  keenly  aware  of  the  differences  between 
standard  and  dialect  usages."    Lin  was  most  successful  in  increasing  the  stu- 
dents ^  awareness  of  their  language  problems  and  in  providing  them  with  learning 
techniques  and  the  self-confidence  required  for  further  development  (71)^ 
Malmstrom  found  that  four  types  of  drills,  discrimination,  identification, 
translation,*  and  response,  were  highly  effective  with  nonstandard  speakers  (78). 
Feigenbaum's  '^Using  Foreign  Language  Methodology  to  Teach  Standard  English: 
Evaluation  and  Adaption'*  contained  a  variety  of  sample  drills.    He  stated  that 
(a)  one  foundation  of  TESOL  is  the  cycle  of  imitation,  repetition,  manipulation, 
and  transferring  learned  patterns  to  new  situations,  (b)  that  plain  repetition 
drills  may  bore  students  and  do  not  necessarily  lead  to  improvements,  and  (c) 
that  teachers  should  concentrate  on  contrastive  drills,  minimal  pair  drills, 
and  the  concept  of  appropriateness.    He  suggested  that  one  promising  area  cf 
TESOL  methodology  is  the  qucstion-ansxi?er  drill.    He  further  suggested  that 
class  interest  might  be  increased  by  having  one  of  the  students  lead  the 
drills  (38). 

Suggestions  and  aids  for  writing  pattern  practices  vrere  also  found  in 
the  writings  of  V.  Allen  (2),  Anthony  and  Grose  (A),  Feigenbaun  (37).  (38),  K. 
Johnson  (64),  Lin  (73),  MacLeish  (76),  (77),  Malmstrom  (78),  Rutherford 
(99),  and  Slager  (107). 

MacLeish  advocated  that  when  creating  pattern  drills,  tight  control  over 
phonology  and  vocabulary  should  be  maintained.    He  emphasized  the  need  for 
consistency  and  organization.    Five  basic  operations  which  can  be  manipulated, 
O 
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several  important  principles  in  the  composition  pf  replacement  and  expansion 
Pattern  practice  drills,  and  examples  of  contrasting  "good"  and  "bad"  drills 
aVe  included  (76).    In  another  article^    MacLeish  discussed  the  use  of 
questions  and  directed  discourse  for  developing  phonologically  correct,  habitual 
responses  in  approximations  of  realistic  speech  situations.    He  identified  four 
problems  which  must  be  considered:     (a)  the  structural  comparison  between 
question  and  answer,  (b)  controlling  the  nature  and  content  of  the  answer,  (c) 
making  the  drill  as  realistic  and  natural  as  possible,  and  (d)  using  questions 
and  answers  which  are  colloquial  and  realistic,  yet,  at  least  at  the  beginning, 
are  short  and  simple  (77) . 

Felgenbaum  offered  procedures  for  using  nonstandard  English  to  teach  a 
standard  English  through  contrast  and  comparison.    He  discussed  five  types  of 
drills:    presentation,  discrimination,  identification,  translation,  and  response. 
The  procedures  for  using  these  drills  included  presentation  at  a  brisk  pace 
with  regular  rhythm  for  brief  periods  of  time  on  a  regular  basis  (ten  to 
fifteen  minutes  a  class  period),  and  in  natural  standard  English  (37).   K.  Johnson 
also    stressed  short,  interesting,  humorous,  or  provocative  drills  presented 
rapidly  (64) . 

OTHER  APPROACHES 

Other  approaches  to  second  dialect,  most  using  oral/aural  techniques, 
have  been  used. 

Language  laboratories  —  Language  Laboratories  have  been  advocated  as 
a  means  of  making  oral  drills  and  oral  practice  more  effective  and  more 
interesting  for  students  (28),  (85),  and  (91).  . 

Language  msters  —  In  an  investigation  of  the  contribution  of  machines- 
based  instruction  to  performance  of  preschool  disadvantaged  children  in  specific 
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language  skills,  Alsworth  found  that  selected  word  cards  presented  via  a  ^ 
language  master  positively  influenced  children's  basic  language  skills  (3). 

The  use  of  tapes  —  Felgenbaum  found  taped  lessons  to  be  significantly 
effective  for  aiding  students  in  acquiring  features  of  a  standard  English  (36). 
Golden  used  taped  lessons  to  modify  the  language  patterns  of  nonstandard 
speaking  elementary  and  secondary  students.    Positive  changes  in  writing, 
speech  patterns,  and  self-esteem  resulted  through  the  use  of  taped  lessons*  In 
this  formal  study  of  elementary  school  children,  the  experimental  group  did 
almost  twice  as  well  as  the  control  group  (significant  at  the  .01  level)  (A3). 
in  two  similar  investigations  by  Golden  using  taped  lessons  with  nonstandard 
^peaking  urban  prinary  children,  successful  results  were  obtained  significant 
at  the  .05  level  (43),  (44).    Golden's  article,  "Slow  Learners — Instructional 
Tapes  and  Insights,"  offered  advice  on  the  use  of  tapes  for  slow  learners: 
(a)  keep  presentations  simple,  (b)  proceed  slowly,  (c)  sequence  the  activities, 
and  (d)  provide  extra  practice  in  listening  to  and  repeating  standard  English  (44) 

Role  playinp;       The  use  of  role  playing  as  an  oral  approach  to  language 
learning  was  supported  by  educators  and  linguists  including  V.  Allen  (2),  Berg 
(13),  Burks  (19),    K,    Johnson  (64),  Lin  (71),  Plalster  (90),  and  Salisbury  (100). 
Berg  stated  that  role  playing  and  other  activities  based  on  the  language 
experience  approach  bridge  the  world  of  the  student  with  the  world  of  the 
classroom  (13).    The  Wakulla  County  Oral  Language  Project  found  role  playing 
to  be  the  best  approach  to  second  dialect  learning  (19).  K.  Johnson  indicated 
that  role  playing  was  very  appropriate  for  nonstandard  speaking  Black  students 
and  that  students  usually  enjoyed  the  experience  (64).    Salisbury's  article: 
"Role  Playing:  Rehearsal  for  Language  Change"  provided  several  suggested  uses 
of  role  playing.    Salisbury  pointed  out  that  when  a  student  assumes  a  role, 
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he  spontaneously  adopts  language  patterns  and  gestures  he  perceives  to  be 
appropriate  to  the  situation— a  bridge  between  classroom  drill  and  real  life  (100). 

Dialogues  —  The  use  of  dialogues  in  language  teaching  have  been  suggested 
by  Davis  (30),  Feigenbaum  (36),  and  Pilleux  (89).    Pilleux  outlined  several 
principles  of  and  basic  requirements  for  good  dialogues:     (a)  They  contain  from 
three  to  ten  exchanges;  (b)  they  are  long  enough  to  develop  a  believable 
conversation,  yet  short  enough  for  the  average  students  to  memorize;  (c)  they 
limit  sentences  to  a  length  the  student  is  capable  o^ irodticing  with  a  fair 
success  after  hearing  it  twice;  (d)  they  adequately  illustrate  the  new  grammar 
or  vocabulary  of  the  lesson,  but  strictly  control  the  number  of  new  items  i>re- 
sented;  and  (e)  they  take  into  consideration,  in  both  content  and  style,  the 
age  and  interests  of  the  students.    Specific  types  of  dialogues  discussed 
include:     (a)  question-answer,  (b)  question-answer-question,  (c)  situation 
dialogue,  and  (d)  free  dialogue  (89). 

Drama  —  Drama,  another  promising  oral  approach  for  use  in  second  dialect 
learning,  has  been  described  by  Burks  (19),  Denby  (33),  Knudson  (68).  and 
Pluroer  (90).    Knudson,  in  his  investigation  of  the  effect  of  pupil-prepared 
videotaped  dramas  on  the  language  development  of  rural  children,  found  highly 
significant  gains  in  written  composition,  significant  growth  in  language  ability, 
and  a  significant  change  in  attitudes  toward  language.    The  study  indicated 
that  the  specialized  language  activities  program  had  a  significant  positive 
effect  on  the  language  growth  of  students.    Further,  the  students  "enjoyed" 
being  involved  in  a  curriculum  designed  for  them  (68). 

Speech  —  Several  projects  have  concentrated  on  specific  aspects  of  the 
dialect  of  nonstandard  speaking  children.    Clark  tested  the  effectiveness  of  a 
training  program  designed  to  improve  speech  and  found  that  sp^h  training  was 
related  to  significant  improvements  in  general  speech  effectiveness  and  to 
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Improvements  in  specific  linguistic  features  assumed  to  be  charaoteristic  of 
Black,  nonstandard  dialect  (27) ,  *  a 

Canes  —  Oral  games  which  can  be  used  for  dialect  augmentation  and 
laodlfication  have  been  described  by  Barrows  (10),  Bereitcr  and  Engelman  ('12),- 
Golub  (A6),  Slager  (107),  and  Yonemura  (123). 

Creative  Writing  —  Some  experimenters  such  asNsurks  (19),  Lin  (70),  and  ' 
Steele  (109)  felt  that  writing  also  has  an  imporJ;atft  function  In  dialect 
augmentation.    The  majority  of  studied  and  ac/tivitles  in  second  dialect  teaching,  ' 
however,  centered  on  oral/aural  approaches  t4lW^uage  learning. 

Study  of  literature  —  Golub  (46)  and  Steele  (109)  have  recommended  the 
iise  of  literature  to  study  dialect  and  language  variety. 

SUMMARY  OF  ACTIVITIES  APPROPRIATE  FOR  SECOND  DIALECT  LEARNING 

Most  of  the  activities  in  second  dialect  learning  emphasized  the  oral/ 
aural  approach.    Useful  activities  included:    pattern  practice,  language 
laboratories,  language  masters,  tapes,  role  playing,  dialogues,  drama,  speech, 
games,  creative  writing,  and  literature  study.    Three  sources  containing  com- 
prehensive descriptions  of  activities^.4EP»^opj^iate  for  second  dialect  learning 
•are  Bereiter  and  Englemann's  "Language  Learning  Activities  for  the  Disadvantaged 
Child"  (12),  Yonemura 's  "Developing  Language  Programs  for  Young  Disadvantaged 
Children"  (123),  and  Nonstandard  Dialect  which' describes  activities  such  as  the 
use  of:    maps,  tapes,  news  broadcasts,  TV  programs,  class  discussions,  dialect 
censuses,  dramatizations,  role  playing  situations,  impromptu  speeches,  pattern 
drills,  language  laboratories,  writing  practices,  dialogues  (drainatized  pat'torn 
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drill),  recordings  of  popular  music,  dictionary  studies,  language  history  studies, 
games,  literature  study,  and  dialect  study.    Numerous  ideas  and  examples  of 
procedures  to  illustrate  the  differ^^nces  in  language  are  presented  (85) . 
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Audlo->vlsual  Aids  —  As  might  be  anticipated  with  an  oral/aurax  approach 
-  to  language  learning,  the  use  of  audio-visual  aids  was  recommended  by  authors 
including  Burks  (19),  Conte  (28),  and  Davis  (30).    The  Wakulla  County  Oral 
Language  Project  incorporated  the  use  of  several  such  aids  including  tape 
recorders,  overhead  projectors,  film  projectors,  and  videotapes  (19).  Conte, 
in  '•Media  and  the  Culturally  Different  Learner,"  noted  that  the  disadvantaged 
student  is  often  oriented  to  the  physical  and  the  visual,  is  content-centered, 
problem^centered,  externally  oriented,  inductive,  and  spatial  rather  than 
temporal,  and  is  inclined  to  communicate  through  actions.    He  suggested  the  use 
of  language  laboratories,  microteaching,  interaction  analysis,  and  as  Ttiany 
audio-visual  aids  as  possible  (28).    Knowlden  conducted  an  investigation  of 
four  procedures  for  presenting  language  materials  to  students:     (a)  a  teacher 
with  teaching  plan,  (b)  a  teacher  with  a  plan  and  a  filmstrip,  (c)  a  teacher 
with  a  plan  and  a  videotape,  and  (d)  a  teacher  with  a  plan,  filmstrip  and 
videotape.    The  high  ability  groups  showed  little  difference  in  relative  I.Q. 
gain  using  the  four  methods,  but  method  "d"  produced  the  greatest  relative  I.Q. 
gain  for  low  ability  students  (67) . 

In  an  investigation  of  the  effects  of  background  music  on  the  learning 
of  vocabulary,  and  the  acquisition  of  granunar  and  skill  in  public  speaking, 
Wolff  found  music  had  a  beneficial  effect  in  each  area  (121). 

PEDAGOGICAL  PRINCIPLES  IMPORTANT  IN  SECOND  DIALECT  LEARNING 

Several  principles  have  been  set  forth  in  the  literature  on  second  dialect 
learning.    First,  teaching  should  be  individxialized.  Golden  (44),  Hess  (55), 
Kleitsch  (66),  and  Martin  (79). 

Second,  the  steps  should  be  small,  gradual  and  sequenced:    Gladney  (41), 
Golden  (44),  Hess  (55),  Kleitsch  (66),  and  Wolfram  (122).    Wolfram  discussed 
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the  sociolinguistlc  implications  for  educational  sequencing  and  presented  six 
principles  for  sequencing  features  based  on  their  frequency  of  occurrence, 
the.  generality  of  rule,  and  the  interaction  with  regional  and  social 
factors*    His  article  included  a  sequential  list  of  what  he  felt  were  the  ten 
inost  significant  features  in  the  Black  nonstandard  dialect  (122) « 

Third,  the  student  should  be  active  (79) •    Activities  should  provide  for 
oral/aural  participation  by  the  student*    The  classroom  should  be  an  active 
environment  rather  than  a  room  in  which  a  sweaty-pencil-silence  prevails ♦ 

Fourth,  the  student  needs  to  be  saturated  with  a  standard  English  and  given 
practice  in  its  use  in  as  many  contexts  as  possible  (66) •    The  student  should 
have  frequent  periods  of  brief  practices  (37),  (64) • 

The  teacher  variable  ~  An  accepting  teacher  who  is  knowledgeable  about 
language  and  about  the  features  of  the  specific  nonstandard  dialect  of  thn 
students  is  extremely  important  (69),  (.41)  ♦    See  Section  Four  for  further 
discussion* 

The  classroom  structure  —  Blaine  reported  that  language  learning  is 
maximized  when  the  student  is  permitted  to  speak  freely  on  his  favorite  subjects 
in  an  unstructured  learning  environment  (14) •    A  similar,  relaxed  classroom 
atmosphere  was  advocated  in  Nonstandard  Dialects  (85) •    Other  authors,  however, 
advocated  a  more  structured  classroom..    Day,  for  example,  investigated  the 
effects  of  a  structured  versus  a  flexible  classroom  and  found  that  the  students 
in  the  structured  classrooms  were  more  adept  at  using  language  with  clarity  and 
specificity  (32)*    Hart,  investigating  the  established  use  of  descriptive 
adjectives  in  the  speech  of  disadvantaged  preschool  children,  found  that  the 
use  of  contingency  management  was  more,  effective  than  simple  reinforcement  (50)  • 
Sapon  studied  the  effects  of  contingency  management  in  modifying  the  verbal 
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behavior  of  disadvantaged  children.    His  study  Indicated  that  (a)  disadvantaged 
students  are  responsive  to  contingency  management  programs,  (b)  the  indlvldiially 
learned  behaviors  did  transfer  to  group  settings,  and  (c)  the  verbal  behavior  of 
disadvantaged  children  was  amenable  to  modification  using  contingency  management 
techniques  (101) •    Rosenbaum  contended  that  an  alteration  of  classroom  logistics* 
leading  to  a  responsive  environment  incorporating  behavioral  contingencies  is 
needed.    He  suggested  that  the  most  crucial  task  in  language  instruction  today 
is  to  devise  a  new  classroom  regime  capable  of  satisfying  all  criteria  for  a 
language  learning  environment  (98). 

Rosenbaum^ s  suggestions  for  a  new  learning  environment  may  not  be  in** 
corporated  for  some  time  (particularly  as  applied  to  tne  subtleties  of  language 
learning).    Equally  distant,  because  of  practical  difficulties,  is  the  response 
to  the  thesis  that  learning  a  language  or  a  dialect  is  maximized  through  "total 
immersion,"  that  is,  trans-shipping  the  learner  to  a  context  where  he  hears 
nothing  but  the  language  or  dialect  in  question. 

In  view  of  the  potential  of  these  strategies,  Rosenbaum  suggests  that 
teachers  should  carefully  watch  the  development  of  computer  based,  individualized 
instructional  programs;  for,  in  his  view,  this  methodology  is  the  only  one  having 
the  potential  for  full  attention  to  the  individual  learner  and  the  capacity  to 
add  a  second  dialect  to  a  nonstandard  speaker's  repertoire  (98). 

CONCLUSION 

Tlie  question  of  the  best  practical  means  of  teaching  a  standard  English  . 
remains  at  issue.    Oral/aural  methodologies  are  strongly  supported;  programs 
based  on  alleged  deficiencies  ia  the  learner  f,re  vigorously  rejected;  and 
empirical  evidence  on  the  efficacy  of  either  approach  is  limited.    The  field 
of  electronic  technology  is  insufficiently  developed  to  consider  immediateXy; 
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the  total  immersion  method  is  presently  impractical;  and  teaching  a  standard 
English  through  a  formal  study  qf  grammar  has  been  thoroughly  discredited. 

The  lack  of  empirical  proof  has  not  historically  been  a  deterrent  to 
action  in  .American  education.    The  bulk  of  current  school  activities  and 
organization  rests  upon  plausible  arguments  for  one  among  several  alternatives, 
and  "proven"  systems  have  had  a  way  of  breaking  down  in  the  reality  of  the 
classroom.    Which  way  will  methods  go  in  second  dialect  teaching? 
The  answer  based  on  informed  opinion  and  derivations  from  skilled  experience 
Is  that  a  modified  form  of  TESOL-type  methods  will  be  used  in  the  coming  decade, 
but  it  will  be  subject  to  increasingly  wide  and  sophisticated  experimental 
verification  and  variation.    The  question  of  how  best  to  teach  students  a 
standard  English  will  remain  open-ended  for  empirical  response. 
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CHAPTER  TEN— PROMISING  MATERIALS 

Numerous  materials  for  use  in  teaching  a  standard  English  were 
examined  during  the  Investigative  phase  of  the  Targeted  Communications 
Project,    Language  texts  from  major  publishing  companies  were  analyzed  for 
their  treatment  of  dialect  and  specific  dialect  features,     (See  Appendix  B)  It  was 
found  that  few  texts  distinguished  between  written  and  oral  language,  few  defined  the 
context  in  which  the  language  was  used,  and  few  dealt  with  specific  non- 
standard features.    The  analysis  of  materials  available  from  universities 
and  research  centers  "revealed  some  dialect  augmentation  materials. 

The  criteria  for  inclusion  as  a  "promising  material"  were: 

1.  evidence  of  linguistic  knowledge  about  nonstandard  dialects,  or 

2.  use  of  oral  practice  procedures,  or 

*3.    evidence *of  success,  ^.e.,  students  acquired  greater  control  of 
linguistic  alternatives. 
Few  of  the  reported  materials  are  "proven,"  since  the  effort  has  been  largely 
formative  rather  thai  summatlve  in  Intent.    The  bidialectal  approach  is 
relatively  recent,  therefore,  the  goal  is  to  determine  what  is  effective  before 
final  judgements  are  made. 

Dialect  of  the  Blafck  American  —  With  the  assistance  of  linguist  William 
A.  Stewart,  Western  Electric    has  prepared  a  12  inch  LP  disc  which  presents 
general  information  about  Black  dialects,  provides  numerous  examples  of  its 
clarity,  and  communlcabllity,  and  Illustrates  the  Interference  which  Black 


NOTE:    Several  of  the  materials  Included  in  this  chapter  are  available 

through  the  ERIC  Document  Reproduction  Service  (FDRS),  The  National 
Cash  Register  Co.,  4936  Fairmont  Avenue,  Bethe§da,  Maryland,  200U. 
(Payment  must  accompany  orders;  add  50c  handling  fee  to  all  orders; 
allow  seven  days  after  receipt  of  order  for  delivery.) 
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dialect  may  cause,  especially  In  Interview  situations.    The  record  is  suitable 

for  teacher  information  and  stiident  motivation  (A). 

Available  from:    Western  Electric  Company,  Record — Educational 
Relations  Department,  195  Broadway,  16th  Floor,  New  York,  New 
York.  10007,  $1.23. 

.    Language  Learning  Activity  Package  ~  developed  by  CEMREL,  Inc%,  St.  Ann^ 
Missouri I  Is  intended  to  help  children  In    (a)  expressing  factual  In- 
fon&atlon  and  principles^  (b?  using  standard  grammatical  structure^  (c)  describing 
the  ends  of  productive  thinking^  (d)  asking  relevant  questions,  (e)  responding 
appropriately  to  verbal  instructions ,  (f)  generating  unique  responses,  (g) 


recognizing  lifcongrulties  and  analogies,  and  (h)  assimllatijig  the  above 
elements.    Tl&e  pdckage  Is  composed  of  twelve  units  of  work,  audio  and  vistial 
imaterlals  related  to  a  teacher *s  gulde»  and  pre-  and  post  tests  (2). 


AvallablJ  from':    CEMREL,  Inc.,  St*  Ann,  Missouri.- 

Cultural  Content  for  Linguistically  Different  Learners    directs  teachers* 
attention  to  the  cultural  needs  of  students  and  proct^dures  for  meeting  these 
need    through  inclusion  of  aspcc^^  of  their  culture  and  their  language  in 
classroom  activities*    The  article  contains  a  comprehensive  bibliography  on 
cultural  d?fferences  and  the  implications  of  these  differences  on  classroom 
practices  C*).  ^ 
Available  in:    Elementary  Engl Ish ,  February  1971,  A8(2),  162-175. 

The  Audio-Llngual  English  Series,  by  Barbara  Archibald  and  Anue  E. 
Mentzer,  15^* ' comprscd  of  fou"^  sets  of  records,  eacfi  set  containing  four 
Individual  12  inch  LP's,    Five  units  are  covered:    Unit  I.  Verb-subject 
Agreement:  Simple  present  tense;    Unit  II.     Irregular  Verb  Forms:  Simple 
past  and  past  participle;     Unif:  III.     Negatives;  Unit  IV:     Irregular  Plural 
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Nouns;  and  Unit  V,    Comparatives.    The  time  of  each  drill  within  each 
unit  is  given.    Recorded  diagnostic  tests  are  also  included  (1). 
Available  from:    Fearon  Publishers. 

English  Usage.    This  packet  includes  programmed  lessons  for  tutoring 

students  on  the  use  of  twenty  irregular  verbs  including:  Saw/seen,  knew/know/known. 

don't/doesn/t,  come/came,  gone/went,  is/are,  run/ran,  was/were,  did/dofte, 

ate/eaten,  gave/given.    This  linear  program  with  multiple  choice  responding 

consists  of  600  frames  (174  pages)  in  a  5X8  book.    The  intended  audience 

is  students  in  grades  3-8  and  remedial  high  school  students.    A  plastic 

sorter  is  used  to  select  cards  based  on  the  selected  response  (5). 

Available  from:    E-Z  Sort  Systems,  LTD,  351  Bryant  Street.  San  Francisco 
California,  94107. 

Grammar  Drills  for  the  Teaching  of  Standard  English  as  a  Second  Dialect, 
(Preliminary  Edition),  was  developed  by  Jon  Erickson,  Department  of  English,  ' 
University  of  Wisconsin,  Madison.    These  materials,  applying  TESOL  methods. 
Include  oral  drills  to  be  used  by  teachers  already  experienced  in  oral/aural 
instruction.    The  sequenced  exercises  concentrate  on  the  following  features: 

(a)  the  s-form  of  the  verb,  (b)  noun  forms  and  the  verb  be,  (c)  the  past  form 
of  the  verb,  (d)  the  progressive,  perfect,  and  passive,  (e)  adjectives  and 
adverbs,  and  (f)  sentence  building  (6). 

tj 

English  Language  Arts  In  Wisconsin:    A  Sequential  Crowth  Curriculum 
In  English  Language  Arts^  for  the  Kindergarten  through  Grade  Twelve.  This 
curriculum  guide  developed  by  the  Project  English  Center  of  Western  Reserve 
under  the  directorship  of  Robert  Pooley,  contains  two  sections  relevant  to 
the    instruction  of  nonstandard  speaking  students:     (a)  speaking  and  writing; 

(b)  language  programs.     Each  of  these  sections  is  divided  into  primary,  inter- 
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mediate,  junior  and  senior  high  levels.    The  development  of  a  classroom 
dialect  is  stressed  in  the  junior  high  level  guide.    Usage  and  dialect 
study  are  incorporated  in  the  senior  high  section  (7). 

« 

Available  fromi    Publications  Order  Service,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  126  Langdon  Street,  Madison,  Wisconsin,  53702,  $2.25. 
(Remittance  roust  accompany  request.)    Also  available  in  ERIC:  ED 
018  410.  but  not  available  from  EDRS,  457  pp. 
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MATERIALS  FOR  ELEMENTARY  GRADES 

Language  Learning  Activlt.ies>  by  Bereiter  and  Engelmann,  describes 
several  games  and  activities  which  can  be  used  to  develop  skill  In  lan- 
guage fundamentals  and  reading  readiness.    The  text  contains  suggestions 
for  conducting  language  learning  activities  as  well  as  explicit  directions 
and  examples  for  the  use  of  the  materials  (1). 

Available  from:    Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'Nai  B'Rith,  315  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York,  10016,  $  .60.    Also  available  from  ERIC:    ED  020  002, 
EDRS  hardcopy,  $1.44,  34  pp. 

An  Approach  to  Teaching  English  Dialects    is  a  guide  having  two 
sections,  one  for  preschool  through  grades  three  and  one  for  grades  four 
through  six.    The  guide  describes  materials  and  suggests  methods  for  helping 
children  to  investigate  and  to  solve  linguistic  problems.    The  sequentially 
arranged  learning  activities  are  designed  for  individual  use,  or  for  use 
In  large  or  small  group  instruction  (2). 

Available  from:  North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  Also  available  from  ERIC: 
ED  048  145,  EDRS  hardcopy,  $3.29. 

An  Approach  to  Teaching  English  Usa^e    is  a  guide  having  two  sections, 

one  for  preschool  through  grade  three,  one  for  grades  four  through  six. 

The  program  is  directed  toward  the  study  of  language  as  used  by  groups 

of  people  in  various  environments  as  well  as  the  study  of  differences 

between  speech  and  writing.    Activities  are  listed  for  each  grade  level  (3). 

Available  from:     North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education,  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.    Also  available  from  ERIC:     ED  048  146, 
EDRS  hardcopy,  $3.29. 

\ 

A  Curriculum  for  English:     Language  Explorations  for  the  Elementary 
Grados,  developed  by  the  Nebraska  Currciulum  Development  Center,  is  intended 
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for  use  with  students  in  grades  one  through  six.    Upon  completion 
of  the  manual  the  students  should  be  able  to  (a)  perceive  English  as 
a  word-order  language,  (b)  recognize  its  sound  patterns,  and  (c)  com- 
prehend the  ways  in  which  punctuation  clarifies  written  discourse.  The 
manual  also  contains  chapters  on  American  dialects,  language  usage,  and 
styles  of  speaking  (A). 

Available  from:    University  of  Nebraska  Press,  $1.25,  and  NCTE,  $1.25, 
(stock  no.  06503).    Also  available  in  ERIC:    ED  013  812,  but  not  available 
from  EDRS,  203  pp. 

Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Language  Materials  Development  Center— 
An  Investigation  of  New  Concepts  in  Language  Learning.    The  four  appendices 
to  this  document  contain  150  communication  activities  including  playlets 
and  improvisations,  songs,  and  physical  education  activities  suitable  for 
practicing -a  standard  dialect  (5).  \.  ' 

Available  from:     ERIC:    ED  018  676,  EDRS  hardcopy,  $51.72,  1289  pp. 

A  Self-instructional  Program  in  Standard  English    stresses  spoken 
standard  English  as  presented  in  a  variety  of  specific  contexts  and  sit- 
uations.   The  cyclical  structure  of  the  program  encompasses  three  sequen- 
tial classes  of  events:    Stimulus  situations,  xequired  responses,  and 
response  contingencies.    The  program,  intended  for  use  with  fifth  grade 
students,  has  beert  experimentally  evaluated  and  found  to  be  successful. 
An  objective-based  mastery  test  is  included  in  the  appendix  of  the  pro- 
gram.    Only  the  first  six  lessons  of  the  program  were  completed  before 
the  project  terminated  (6). 

Available  from:     ERIC:    ED  032  536,  EDRS  hardcopy,  $3.55,  69  pp. 

Golden  Primary  Language  Lessons  (12  tapes).    While  taking  a  "corrective 
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approach  to  students'  language,  these  materials  could  be  used  in 
elementary  classrooms  if  appropriate  introduction  was  provided  by 
the  teacher  and  if  tapes  were  carefully  selected  for  use  by  indivdual 
students  (7), 

Available  from:    Golden  Language  Tapes,  Highland  Park,  Michigan,  48203. 

The  Marie  Hughes  Language  Training  Model  is  intended  for  use  with 
Spanish-American  students  in  Southwestern  United  States.    The  program 
incudes  numerous  curriculum  activities  such  as  trips  and  sensory 
experiences  for  motivating  children  to  talk.    The  child's  own  language, 
in  the  form  of  stories  or  conversations,  is  recorded  on  tape  for  teacher 
analysis  to  provide  feedback  to  the  child  on  his  progress  and  to  indi- 
vidualize further  instruction.  The  teacher  is  taught  to  analyze  the 
language  structure  used  by  students.    Specific  examples  of  teaching  pro- 
cedures are  provided.    These  materials  were  developed  by  the  National  Lab- 
oratory on  Early  Childhood  Education,  Research  and  Development  Center, 
Tuscon,  Arizona  (8) . 

Available  from:    ERIC:    ED  025  305,  EDRS  hardcopy,  $1.45. 

Helping  Young  Children  Develop  Language  Skills:     A  Book  of  Activities, 
by  Merle  B-  Karnes,  contains  activities  in  the  following  areas:  Listening 
skills  or  auditory  decoding;  understanding  visual  materials  (visual  decoding); 
verbal  expressive  abilities  (vocal  decoding);  motor  expression  (motor  encoding); 
verbal  associations  or  auditory  vocal  association;  visual  associations  or 
visual  motor  association;  standard  syntactical  constructions  and  auditory 
closure  or  auditory  vocal  automatic  process;  auditory  memory  or  auditory 
vocal  sequential  process;  visual  memory  or  visual  motor  sequential  process; 
and  visual  closure.    The  activities,  designed  specifically  for  culturally 
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disadvantaged  children,  are  intended  to  improve  language  skills  (9). 

Available  from:    The  Council  for  Exceptional  Children,  NEA,  1201  Sixteenth 
Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. ,  20036,  $2.75.    Also  available  in  ERIC: 
ED  028  583,  but  not  available  from  EDRS,  144  pp. 

A  Kindergarten  Curriculum  Guide  for  Indian  Children;    A  BllinRual- 
Bicultural  Approach,  intended  for  use  with  Navajo  Indian  students,  was 
developed  by  the  National  Association  for  the  Education  of  Young  Children, 
Washington,  D,  C.    The  guide  includes  activities  for  language  and  concept 
development,  social  living,  mathematics,  music,  natural  and  physical  con- 
cepts, health  and  safety,  foods  and  aesthetic  appreciation.    Examples  of 
enrichment  materials  are  contained  in  the  appendices ' and  bibliographies  (10) 
Available  from:     ERIC:    ED  031  318,  EDRS  hardcopy..  $7.35,  145  pp. 

Michigan  Oral  Language  Series — Standard  English  as  a  Second  Language 
or  Second  Dialect,  produced  under  the  direction  of  Ralph  Robinett  and 
Richard  Benjamin,  consists  of  six  components:     (a)  bilingual  conceptual 
development  guide— preschool  (b)  English  guide— kindergarten,  (c)  Spanish 
guide — kindergarten,  (d)  Inderdisciplinary  Oiral  Language  Guide — primary  one, 
(e)  Michigan  Oral  Language  Productive  Tests,  and  (f)  Developing  language 
Curricula:    Progr.imr^ed  Exercises  for  Teachers.    The  series  includes  struc- 
tured oral  language  lessons  for  children  ages  four,  five,  and  six  and  em- 
phasizes pattern  practice  drills.    The  lessons  are  accompanied  by  evaluation 
instruments  and  teacher  training  materials  (11). 

Available  from:     American  Council  on  the  Teaching  of  Foreign  Languages 
^ACTFL),  Michigan  State  Department  of  Education,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Helping  Children  in  Oral  Communication,  by  Alberta  Munkrcs,  contains 
several  practical  suggestions  for  teaching  oral  language  skills  through  the 
use  of  stories,  plays,  reports,  speeches,  conversations,  and  discussions. 
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The  presentation  format  Is  well  structured*    First,  an  example  oi:  a 
specific  type  of  present  ition  is  given;  second,  an  explanation  of  the 
teaching  efforts  leading  to  the  oral  product  is  given;  and  third,  comments 
and  questions  are  presented  which  enable  the  teacher  to  examine  decisions 
and  alternative  presentation  strategies  (12). 

Available  from:    Teachers  College  Press,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, $1.95,  102  pp..  (paperback). 

Oral  Language  Materials.  Wakulla  County,  Florida.  This  series  of  five  programs 

(one  for  kindergarten  and  each  of  the  first  four  grades),  is  intmded  for 

both'  Black  and  White  rural  children.    The  program  is  designed  to  assist  the 

teacher  in  analyzing  the  speech  patterns  of  rural  children  and  in  writing 

drills  to  provide  alternative  patterns  where  needed.    The  program  is  based 

on  TESOL  methodology,  but  it  lacks  systematicity  in  some  areas.     The  drills 

presented  include:    Repetition,  substitution,  progression,  selective 

restoration,  deduction,  directed  dialogue,  and  alternative  reply.  Only 

the  drills  themselves  vary  from  program  to  program  (lA) . 

Available  from:     Oral  Language  Materials,  Office  of  the  Superintendent, 
Wakulla  County  School  Board,  Crawfordsville,  Florid.,     32327,  $2.00  per 
grade  level. 

The  Peabody  Language  Development  Kit,  was  designed  for  culturally 
deprived  and  mentally  retarded  children  but  has  also  been  used 
with  normal  children.     The  kit  treats  a  variety  of  language  skills 
including  oral  expression,  divergent  thinking,  use  of  spoken  analogy, 
automatic  use  of  inflectional  endings,  and  auditory  and  visual  memory. 
Research  conducted  by  Mllligan  indicated  that  children  using  the  Peabody 
Language  Development  Kit  performed  significantly  better  than  a  control 
group,  particularly  on  the  auditory-vocal  association  and  the  vocal 
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encoding  subtests  (12),  (15). 

Available  from:    American  Guidance  Service,  Inc.,  Publishers  Buildine. 
Circle  Pines,  Minnesota,  55014. 

ESQL-SKSD  Guide:    Kindergarten,  developed  at  Michigan  University, 
Ann  Arbor,  by  the  Center  for  Research  on  Language  and  Language  Behavior, 
consists  of  135  lessons  designed  for  teaching  English  to  speakers  of 
other  languages  or  for  teaching  a  standard  English  as  a  second  dialect. 
The  guide  is  organized  into  daily  lesson  plans  including  activities  to 
be  conducted  and  supplementary  materials  to  be  used  with  the  lessons.  The 
program  is  presented  in  a  logical  linguistic  sequence  and  emphasizes  oral 
speech  development.    Modeling  and  repetition  drills  are  used  (16). 
Available  from:    ERIC:     ED  033  748,  EDRS  hardcopy,  $7.25,  143  pp. 

Instructional  Program  in  Standard  English;     Unit  III,  Teaching 

Reduced  Consonantal  Clusters    was  developed  by  Richard  Rystrom,  Marjorie 

Farris,  and  Judy  Smith  at  the  Research  and  Development  Center  in 

Educational  Stimulation,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens,  Georgia.    The  ' 

program  contains  four  kinds  of  drill  materials:     (a)  memorization  of  stories, 

dialogues,  poems  or  songs;  (b)  substitut.^on  of  new  words  into  sentences  which 

have  been  memorized;  (c)  modification  of  a  sentence  in  one  form  to  the  same 

sentence  in  a  different  form;  and  (d)  discrimination  and  production  of 

specific  features.     Suggestions  are  included  for  using  the  drills  (17). 

Available  from;     Research  and  Development  Center  in  Educational  Stimulation, 
University  of  Geor?,ia,  Athens,  Georgia,  31  pp. 

Curriculum  Guide  for  Teachers  of  English  in  Kindergartens  for  Navajo 
^yi^'    Muriel  R.  Savillo,  xn  conjunction  with  the  English  for  Speakers 
of  Other  Languages  Program  at  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  has  out- 
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lined  the  distinctive  sounds  of  English  and  the  basic  sentence  patterns 
of  the  language  which  Navajo  children  need  to  recognize  and  use.  The 
language  lessons  are  organized  around  a  contrastlve  analysis  of  Navajo  and 
English,  allowing  for  prediction  and  description  of  problems  which  might  be 
encountered  by  a  Navajo  child  who  is  learning  English  as  a  second  dialect  (18). 
Available  from:    ERIC:    ED  030  122,  EDRS  hardcopy,  $3.00,  58  pp. 

Language  and  How  to  Use  It,  a  series  of  elementary  English  texts, 
combines  the  study  of  language  and  literature.    Book  5  of  this  series- 
has  an  accompanying  record  which  contains  usage  exercises  for  such 
features  as  pronoun  use,  negation,  past  tense,  and  comparatives.  For 
further  information  on  this  series,  write  to  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company 
(19). 

Usage  and  Dialect,  grades  K-6,  is  designed  to  assist  students  in: 
(a)  acquiring  knowledge 'as  related  to  varying  usages,  (b)  analyzing  their 
own  speech  habits  in  terms  of  conventionally  appropriate  usage  or  standard 
usage,  and  (c)  acquiring  usage  habits  appropriate  to  varying  purposes  and 
audiences.    Tlie  guide  is  divided  into  an  introductory  section,  a  -section 
for  each  of  the  grades  K  through  6,  and  two  informational  sections  for 
teachers,  one  on  usage  and  one  on  dialect  (20). 

Available  from:    Project  English  Center,  University  of  Georgia,  Athens, 
Georgia,  59  pp. 

Developing  Language  Programs  for  Young  Disadvantaged  Children,  by 
Margaret  Yonemura,  includes  a  linguistically  sound  discussion  of  languaj^e 
and  attitudes  toward  language  variations  as  well  as  many  workable  ideas 
which  would  be  useful  for  setting  up  dialect  programs.     Numerous  materials 
especially  good  for  small  children  are  contained  iw  tlic  appendix.  ThiK 
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text  is  based  on  two  years  of  research  at  Abbott  House  in  New  York 
where  Yonemura  developed  oral  language  programs  applicable  to  Harlem 
English,  Pidgin  English,  Creole  English,  nonstandard  forms  of  Appal- 
achian English  and  other  varieties  of  nonstandard  language  used 
throughout  the  country  (21). 

Available  from:  Teachers  College  Press,  Columbia  University,  New  York, 
New  York. 
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MATERIALS  FOR  SECONDARY  GRADKS 

An  Approaclji^^^tojreaching  English  Dialects  includes  two  sections  applicable 
to  the  secondary  gradesNj  one  intended  for  students  in  grades  7  through  9; 
one  for  students  in  gr^^^es  10  through  12.    The  guide  provides  materials  and 
_ suggests  methods  which  teachers  can  use  to  assist  children  in  investigating 
and  solving  linguis.tic  problems.    The  sequentially  arranged  leamlntj  acti- 
vities are  designed  for  individual  use  or  for  large  or  small  group  instruc- 
tion (1). 

Available  from:  North  Carolina  State  Bodrd  of  Education,  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.  .Also  available  from  FKIC- 
ED  OAS  145,  EDRS  hardcopy,  $3.29,  82  pp. 

An  Approach  to  Teaching  English  Usage  includes  two  sections  applicable 

to  the  secondary  level,  one  for  grades  7  through  9;  jne  for  grades  10  through 

12.    The  program  is  directed  towards  the  study  of  language  as  used  by  groups 

of  people  in  various  environments  as  well  as  the  study  of  the  differences 

between  speech  and  writing.    Activities  are  listed  for  each  grade  (2). 

Available  from:    North  Carolina  State  Board  of  Education,  Department  of  Publi^ 
Instruction,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina.    Also  available  from  ERIC:     ED  048  146/ 
EDRS  hardcopy,  $3.29,  31  pp. 

Standard  Oral  English,  Tenth  Grade,  Instructional  Guide  C.  developed 
by  Wllma  Cockrell  and  Kenneth  Johnson  for  the  Los  Angeles  City  Sl  ools, 
describes  an  oral  language  program  intended  for  use  with  Black  students 
who  speak  a  nonstandard  English.     The  first  section  of  the  guide  presents 
general  background  information  on  dialects  and  motivational  materials. 
The  next  two  sections  contain  pronunciation  and  ui:,1p,'-  lessons  with  an 
analysis  of  those  features  which  cause  interference.     'Hie  context  in  w!:ir!i 
the  language  is  used  is  always  clearly  specified.     Each  U-ssun  is  lollwyia 
\ 
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by  two  or  three  supplementary  activities  which  last  for  ten  to  fifteen 
minutes.    The  guide  also  includes  an  outline  of  the  main  characteristics 
of  Black  dialect,  general  teaching  suggestions,  and  a  bibliography  (3). 
Available  from:    ERIC:    ED  027  351,  EDRS  hardcopy,  $6.95,  137  pp. 

English  Now.    Based  on  his  uork  in  TESOL,  Irwin  Feigenbaum  of  the 
Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  has  developed  an  extensive  series  of  lessons 
for  practicing  standard  English  features.    These  lessons  include  tested 
oral  pattern  practices  and  discrimination  practice  materials  for  Black 
nonstandard  speakers  in  grades  7  through  12.    The  self-instructional,  self- 
correcting,  workbook-text  has  several  listening  exercises  for  the  nonstandard 
speaker  as  well  as  accompanying  tapes.    The  lessons  are  not  intended  to 
correct  or  eradicate  the  speech  of  the  nonstandard  speaker,  but  rather  to 
add  a  second  dialect  to  his  repertoire.    Fourteen  programmed  lessons,  each 
concentrating  on  a  specific  phonological  or  grammatical  feature  commonly 
found  in  nonstandard  speech  are  included.    An  accompanying  teacher's  manual 
provides  a  commentary  on  each  lesson  as  well  as  suggested  classroom  activities 
(4). 

Available  from:    New  Century,  Educational  Division,  Meredith  Corporation, 
A40  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York,  New  York,  10016.    Also  available  in  ERIC: 
ED  037  729,  but  not  available  from  EDRS,  316  pp. 

Golden  Series  of  American  English  Language  Lessons,  a  series  of  fourteen 

tapes  intended  for  high  school  students,  has  several  sections  which  are 
applicable  to  the  speaker  of  nonstandard  dialects.    Teachers  using  these 
materials  would  need  to  carefully  select  relevant  sections  as  the  approach 
is  basically  "corrective"  and  the  tone  of  the  tapes  might  be  insulting  to 
some  students  (5). 

Available  from:    Golden  Language  Tapes,  Highland  Park,  Michigan,  48203. 
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Standard  Oral  English;     Seventh  Grade,  Instructional  Guide  B>  developed 
by  Luis  Hernandez  for  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  describes  an  oral  lan- 
guage program  intended  for  use  in  teaching  a  standard  oral  English  to  non-- 
standard  speaking  Mexican-American  students.    The  guide  includes  general 
background  information,  motivational  materials,  pronunciation  and  usage 
lessons,  classroom  activities  for  supplementing  these  lessons,  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  major  characteristics  of  the  Mexican-American  dialect,  gen- 
eral teaching  suggestions  and  a  bibliography.    There  are  accompanying 
tapes  and  filrastrips  (6). 

Available  from:    ERIC:    ED  027  254,  EDRS  hardcopy,  $7,90,  156  pp. 

Individualized  English.    Tliase  materials,  while  traditional  in 
orientation,  are  individualized  and  could  be  used  selectively  to  provide 
instruction  on  specific  features.    The  materials  focus  on  the  written  rather 
than  the  spoken  language.     Drills  are  contained  on  cards  systematically 
filed  within  a  box.    Diagnostic  materials  are  included  (7). 
Available  from  Follett  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Nonstandard  Negro  Dialect — Effects  on  Leax'ning.    K.  Johnson  in  this  series 
of  five  tapes,  illustrates  why  nonstandard  Negro  English  should  be  "'sup- 
plemented*'  by  a  standard  English,  demonstrates  that  Negro  culture  is  simply 
different,  not  inferior,  from  other  cultures,  and  provides  a  succinct 
summary  of  Negro  nonstandard  phonology  and  grammar.    The  tapes  provide 
general  information  for  teachers  and  could  be  used  in  motivating  students 
to  learn  a  standard  English.    The  content  of  the  tapes  includes:  The 
problem,  the  development  of  nonstandard  Black  dialect,  false  assumptions 
about  the  language  of  Black  children,  phonological  characteristics  of 
nonstandard  Black  dialect,  grammatical  characteristics  of  nonstandard 
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Black  dialect,  teaching  Black  children  standard  English,  and  the  language 
problem  at  various  levels.    There  are  ten  presentation  on  both  sides  of 
five  standard  audio  cassettes  (8). 

Available  from:     Instructional  Dynamics  Incorporated,  166  East  Superior 
Street,  Qilcago,  Illinois,  60611,  $35.00  (catalogue  no.  540). 

A  Mature  Attitude  Toward  Usage,  developed  by  the  Oregon  Project 
English  staff  under  the  direction  of  Albert  Kitzhaber,  is  designed  for 
use  by  12th  grade  students  and  is  divided  into  four  sections:     (a)  usage 
in  tbfi  high  school  English  class,  (b)  variations  within  standard  American 
English,  (c)  bases  for  judgments  about  usage,  and  (d)  characteristics  of 
a  mature  attitude  toward  usage.    Upon  completion  of  the  program,  students 
should  be  able  to  differentiate  usages  on  varying  social  levels,  to  iden- 
tify the  usage  levels  of  numerous  expressions,  to  analyze  specific  expres- 
sions, and  to  define  ''good  English"  (9). 

Available  from:     ERIC:    ED  015  919,  EDRS  hardcopy,  $1.30,  24  pp. 

Usage  Manual:    Language  Curriculum  I  and  I^,    This  manual,  developed 
by  the  Oregon  Project  English  Center  under  the  direction  of  Albert  Kitzhab 
is  intended  for  use  by  seventh  and  eighth  grade  students.    One  hundred 
common  gramn^ar  usage  items  are  arranged  alphabetically  and  in  some  case/^ 
are  cross-referenced.    Use  of  the  manual  is  dependent  on  the  teacher  havrrr 
a  knowledge  of  transformational  grammar  (10). 

Available  from:     ERIC:     ED  010  159,  EDRS  hardcopy,  $1.90,  38  pp. 

Varieties,  of  English,  Using  the  Dictionary:    Language  Curriculum  I, 
A  Seventh  Grade  Student  Study  Guide  for  the  Language  Curriculum  was 
developed  by  the  Oregon  Project  English  Center  under  the  direction  of 
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Albert  KitEhaber.    The  program  contains  background  information  and 
exercises  on  regional  dialects,  social  dialects >  and  the  functional 
varieties  of  language  to  be  found  in  English  (12). 
Available  from:    ERIC:    ED  010  149,  EDRS  hardcopy,  $1.50,  30  pp. 

Pattern  P^ract ice  in  the  Teachlnj>  of  English  to  Students  with  a 
Nonstandard  Dialect >  by  San-So  C.  Lin,  is  the  final  report  of  an  English 
Project  at  Claflin  University  in  South  Carolina,  which  has  an  all-Negro 
student  body.     ITie  three  year  project  Involved  experiments  with  pattern 
practice  techniques  and  materials  for  use  in  the  classroom  setting  as 
well  as  the  language  laboratory.    The  program  was  found  to  be  successful 
(14) •    Lin's  report  cites  difficulties  encountered  in  establishing 
effective  programs.    Her  suggestions  about  pattern  practice  for  TESOD, 
pp.  46-48  are  very  practical;  she  illustrates  ways  of  incorporating 
pattern  practice  into  the  classroom  activities  rather  than  introducing 
meaningless  drills  out  of  context.    A  bibliography  and  several  sample 
lessons  are  included  (13). 

Available  from:  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York,  1965,  220  pp. 

A  Standard  English  for  Urban  Blacks,  a  collection  of  approaches  to 
second  dialect  learning,  includes  contrast ive  drills,  readings  about 
dialects,  dialogues,  pattern  practices,  drills  of  several  varieties, 
transformation  drills  (e.g»  transform  declaratives  to  imperatives) 
designed  for  mature  speakers  of  Black  nonstandard  English.    The  program 
stresses  phonological  features;  grammar  is  largely  ignored.     'JVu  cautions 
to  be  exercised  when  using  these  materials:     Attention  is  not  given  to 
individual  differences,  and  it  errs  in  confusing  standard  EngHsli  with 
Northern  standard;  e.g.,  treatment  of  /ai/  as  ''standard"  (for  [  '1'']) 
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everywhere  (15)  • 

Available  from:    University  of  Wisconsin^  Madison. 

Macmillan  Gateway  English;    A  Literature  and  LanRuage  Arts  Program^ 
designed  for  seventh  grade  disadvantaged  urban  children,  intersperses 
language  study  with  the  study  of  literature*    Records*  teacher's  manuals, 
lesson  plans,  related  activities,  and  a  student  manual  with  detachable 
worksheets  are  included  for  each  unit.    In  an  inforroal  evaluation  of 
these  materials  conducted  by  ^rjorle  Smiley,  gem  -  j^ly  favorable  reactions 
were  expressed  by  the  teachers  and  the  pupils  (16), 

Available  from:    Macmillan  Company,  60  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  New  York, 
10022. 

Using  Transformation  Grammar  Tlieory  to  Rebuild  Language  Confidence  in 
Slow  Learners  in  the  Junior  High  School    contains  seventeen  lessons  which 
stress  writing  skills  in  a  standard  English,    Although  based  on  transforma- 
tional grammar  theory,  the  program  is  not  designed  to  teach  grammar  but 

rather  to  build  the  student's  confidence  in  his  use  of  language.  Successful 
results  have  been  reported  (17). 

Available  from:    Linguistics  Research  and  Demonstration  Center,  Rome  City 
Schools,  307  Third  Avenue,  Rome,  Georgia,  30161.    Also  available  from  ERIC: 
ED  030  101,  EDRS  hardcopy,  $4.05,  79  pp. 

Nonstandard  Dialect >  a  teachers*  guide  produced  by  the  New  York  City_ 
schools,  includes  descriptive  materials  and  recommends  classroom  activities 
for  teaching  a  standard  English.  As  noted  in  the  preface,  the  materials  may 
be  specific  to  the  New  York  City  area  and  non-applicable  to  other  areas  of  the 
United  States.  Tlie  foreward  contains  a  statement  on  the  "additive"  approach 
for  use  in  teaching  a  standard  English*  Section  One  of  the  booklet  outlines 
the  major  nonstandard  features  found  in  the  speech  of  New  York  City  students. 
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The  second  section,  "Program  of  Instruction,**  outlines  sequenced  activities 

and  Includes  suggestions  for  using  tapes ^  dialogs »  drills »  and  games  (18) « 

Available  from:    National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1111  Kenyon  Road, 
Urbana^  Illinois,  $1.00,  38  pp.    Also  available  in  ERIC:  '^ED  021  2A8,  but 
not  available  from  EDRS* 

Constructing  Dialogs    contains  eighty-six  structured,  patterned  drills 
designed  for  use  by  foreign  students  and  speakers  of  uonsi  .adard  dialects 
at  the  upper  secondary  or  college  level,    llie  drills, y  presented  in  a  semi- 
programmed  format,  allow  for  individual  differences  and  focus  on  oral 
language  .developuient*    Simple  four-line  dialogs  concentrate  on  proper 
pronominallzation,  verb  tenses,  nominalizations,  and  deletions.  TIxk 
section  dealing  with  the  past  tense  of  verbs  is  especially  helpful.  The 
sequencing  is  based  on  a  grammatical  analysis  of  English  and,  as  such, 
would  be  most  beneficial  if  used  by  someone  who  could  select  material  iu  the 
appropriate  pedagogical  sequence.    This  text  should  be  used  on.l  /  where  i  it- 
uational  contuxt  can  be  established,  and  then  only  as  a  supplementary  ma- 
terial for  drill.    The  appendix  on  irregular  verbs  is  useful  (39). 

Available  from:  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston,  Inc.,  383  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  New  York,  10010,  $2,95.  '  Also  available  in  ERIC;  ED  032  534, 
but  not  available  from  EDRS. 

Constructing  Sentences,  a  "self-help"  in  learning  to  control  a  stand- 
ard English,  is  a  non-tht-oretical  text  consisting  of  112  tightly  coutrollad 
"drills  presented  in  a  semi-programmed  format..    This  format  allows  teachers 
to  assign  drills  on  the  basis  of  individual  needs.     The  book  designed  for 
use  with  mature  secondary  or  college  students  i&  better  suited  for  work  un 
U)e  written  rather  than  on  the  oral  language.    Again,  a  caution  should  bo 
exercised  in  using  this  book,    llic  sequencing  is  based  on  a  grammatical 
rather  thjn  a  pedagogical  analysis        Knglish  and  should  only  bo  used  a. 
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a  supplement  to  other  materials  (20) • 

Available  from:  Holt,  Rinehart,  and  Winston,  Inc*>  383  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  Naw  York,  10017,  $2.95.  Also  available  in  ERIC:  ED  038  633, 
but  not  available  from  EDRS* 

English;    Target  Series    consists  of  three  books,  one  for  seventh 
gJ^ade  (The  Space  Visitors.)  one  for  eighth  grade  (The  Time  Capsule.)  and 
one  for  ninth  grade.    The  books  contain  timely  information,  numerous 
pictures,  and  a  variety  of  language  activities  concentrating 
on  important  linguistic  features,  reading,  composition,  and  oral  language 
pikills.    The  intent  is  to  improve  the  students*  ability  to  use  a  standard 
American  English  in  both  speaking  and  writing.    The  orientation  is  additive 
rather  than  corrective  or  remedial  (21). 

Available  from:  Harcourt,  Brace  and  World,  Inc.,  757  Third  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York,  10017,  $2.25  per  book. 

Standard  Oral  English,  Tenth  Grade^;    Instructional  Guide  D,  developed 
by  Dolores  Seidman  for  the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,  describes  an  oral 

language  program  designed  for  teaching  standard,  oral  English  to  nonstandard 
speaking  Mexican-American  students.    The  guide  includes  general  background 
information  on  dialects,  motivational  materials,  pronunciation  and  usage 
lessons,  classroom  activities,  an  outline  of  the  most  common  nonstandard 
usages  and  pronunciations  of  the  Mexican-American  student,  and  suggestions 
for  dealing  with  them. 

Available  from;     ERIC:    ED  027  352,  EDRS  hardcopy,  $8*15,  161  pp. 

Generating  English  Sentences    was  developed  at  the  Project  English 
Center  at  Gallaudet  College  by  William  Stokoe,  et  al.    The  materials, 
designed  for  secondary  students  who  do  not  frequently  hear  standard 
dialects,  e.  g.  the  disadvantaged,  as  well  as  speakers  of  other  languages. 
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consist  of  four  volumes  and  a  portfolio  of  pre-  and  post- tests  to  measure 
achievement.    The  lessons,  along  with  250  exercises,  concentrate  on  (a) 
nominal  fields  containing  pronouns  or  nouns,  (b)  transitive  and  intran- 
sitive verbs,  direct  and  indirect  objects,  adverbs  and  adverbial  fields, 
(c)  verb  combinations^  (d)  tensp'     J  bc^^  (e)  adverb  and  adjective  fields 
and  the  active  and  passive  voice,  (f)  compound  elements,  and  (g)  adjective, 
adverb,  or  noxan  clauses  (25).    The  set  contains  four  volumes,  with  achieve- 
ment tests. 

Available  from:    Gallaudet  College  Book55tore,  7th  and  Florida  Avenues,  N.E., 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  20002,  $16.00.    Also  available  in  ERIC:     ED  037  427,  but 
not  available  from  EDRS. 

Language  Varies  with  Approach,   (Unit  802),  an  eighth  grade  unit  devel- 
oped by  the  University  of  Minnesota  Project  English  Center,  concentrates 
on  variations  in  language,  emphasizing  those  variations  found  between  the 
written  and  the  spoken  word.    The  unit  Includes  sample  lectures,  discussion 
questions,  and  activities.     Students  are  encouraged  to  draw  situations  from 
their  own  personal  experlenrac^  in  which  varying  degrees  of  usage  would  be 
appropriate  (26). 

Available  from:     ERir;:    ED  027  321,  EDRS  hardcopy,  $2.75,  53  pp. 

Language  Varies  with  Backgrounds  and  Interests,   (Unit  901),  a  ninth 
grade  unit  developed  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  Project  English  Center, 
concentrates  on  the  influence  of  age,  sex,  education,  occupation,  avocation, 
the  region  of  origin,  race,  and  ethnic  background  on  a  speaker's  language. 
Dialect  as  used  in  litc^rature  is  frequently  employed  to  illustrate  regional 
dialect  variations.    Discussion  questions,  activities,  student  questions, 
and  a  test  are  included  in  the  unit  (27). 

Available  from:    ERIC:    ED  027  323,  EDRS  hardcopy,  $2.05,  39  pp. 
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Language  Varies  by  Place;    Aine\rlcan  English,  (Unit  .1101) »  an 
eleventh  grade  xmit  developed  by  the  University  of  Minnesota  r^oject 
English  Center,  concentrates  on  regional  variations  of  American  Eng-^ 
lis'i,  as  well  as  the  causes  for  these  variations •    The  unit  includes 
information  on  (a)  the  historical  basis  for  dialect  differences,  (b) 
current  speech  characteristics  of  the  major  dialect  areas,  (c)  influ- 
ences of  other  languages  on  American  English^  (d)  linguistic  geography, 
and  (e)  dialect  in  literature.    Lists  of  audic-visual  materials,  selected 
reference  works,  literary  works,  using  dialect,  sample  lesson  plans,  dis- 
cussion guides,  lectures,  worksheets,  student  activities,  and  a  unit  test 
are  included  (28). 

Available  from:    ERIC:    ED  028  178,  EDRS  hardcopy,  $4,80,  94  pp. 

The  English  Language;    The  Linguistic  Approach,  intended  for  junior 
high  school  students,  was  developed  by  the  Project  English  Center  at 
Western  Reserve.    The  program  contains  a  collection  of  papers  on  teaching 
language:     (a)  ''The  ClasrToora  Teacher  and  Linguistic  Eclecticism**  by 
A*  Hood  Roberts,   (b)  "Some  Notes  on  Linguistics  and  the  Teaching  of 
English**  by  Joseph  H.  Friend,  (c)  *'A  Unit  of  Dialects**  by  James  F,  McCampbell, 
and  (d)  **Teaching  Syntax**  by  George  Hillocks.    The  readings  are  followed  by 
nine  units  relat^^d  to  dialect,  syntax,  changes  in  the  English  language, 
BKjrphology,  definition  and  etymology,  and  semantics.    The  guide  includes 
objectives,  suggestions  for  teachers,  study  guides,  exercises,  and  bibliogra- 
phies (29), 

Available  from:    ERIC:    ED  017  495,  EDRS  hardcopy,  $12,65,  251  pp. 

Standard  Oral  English^,  Seventh  Grade:     Instructional  Guide  A^  developed 
by  Marilyn  Wilson  for  the  Los  Angeles  City  schools,  describes  an  oral 
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language  program  intended  for  use  by  Black  students  who  speak  a 
nonstandard  dialect.    Tlie  first  section  of  the. guide  contains  gen- 
eral background  information  on  dialects  and  motivational  materials, 
l!he  following  sections  contain  pronunciation  and  usage  exercises 
which  concentrate  on  specific  features  found  in  nonstandard  Black 
dialects.    The  guide  includes  classroom  activities,  an  outline  of 
the  major  characteristics  of  Negro  dialect,  general  teaching  sugges- 
tions, a  bibliography,  tapes  and  filmstrips  (30). 
Available  from:    ERIC:    ED  027  353,  EDRS  hardcopy,  $6.85,  135  pp. 
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GUIDELINES 

Scae  general  guidelines  have  been  developed  by  the  English  staff  of  CEMREL, 
Inc. I  in  Minneapolis  for  selection  of  materials.    These  guidelines  are 
included  in  a  program  developed  by  CEMREL,  Learning  a  Standard  English 
which  is  discussed  in  Section  Four.    The  criteria  include: 


1.  Material  (or  parts  of  materials)  must  treat  one  or  more  of  the  specific 
nonstandard  features. 

2.  Exercise  items  must  require  action  on  the  part  of  the  learner  (not  merely 
"notice/^  ••observe,"  or  "understand*').    They  may  profitably  be  preceded 
by  linguistically  sound    didactic  material. 

3.  Materials  should  be  designed  or  be  easily  adaptable  to  use  by  an  indi«» 
vidual.   (Good  materials  requiring  a  group~two  or  more — will  be  acceptable, 
but  they  should  be  labelled  as  such.) 

4.  Materials  must  be  inherently  interesting  to  students,  attractive,  "fun," 
and  contain  relevant  content.  » 

5.  Materials  should  be  self-checkable  or  easily  checked  by  a  student,  aide, 
or  teadier. 

6.  Materials  should  call  for  (1)  both  oral  and  written  response,  (2)  for 
oral  response,  (3)  for  written  response — in  that  order  of  preference. 

7*    An  objective  tone  is  sought.    Materials  should  not  "scold"  or  "talk 

down"  to  students  about  making  "errors"  bu  .  should  speak  to  the  student 
as  one  who  may  have  made  a  situationally  inappropriate  choice  of  forms. 

8.  Materials  should  require  minimal  reading  on  the  part  of  the  student  in 
that  reading  problems  tend  toN^e  more  numerous  among  nonstandard 
speakers « 

9.  Use  of  audio-visual  media  in vot^mentation  materials  is  a  plus,  in 
that  it  can  give  greater  illusion  of  reality  to  the  learner,  in  addition 
to  a  degree  of  variety  from  print. 

10.  Materials  should  be  available  at.  a  reasonable  cost. 

11.  Materials  must  be  durable  enough  for  classroom  use  and  capable  of  storing 
by  student  and/or  aide. 

12.  Materials  should  specify  the  social  context  in  which  the  language 
occurs. 
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MATERIAL: 


WEIGHTED 


1^    Treats  critical  features 

i 

x3 

• 

2»    Student  action 

xl 

3*  Indivldualizable 

x2 

A%  Interesting 

x3 

- 

5*  Self-checlcable 

x2 

6*    Type  of  response 

x2 

?•    Objective^  non-pejorative  tone 

x3 

8«    Minimal  reading 

x2 

9*    Use  of  A~V 

x2 

10*    Cost  is  reasonable 

xl 

II*    Durability  and  self-storing 

x2 

12.    Context  specified 

x2 

TOTAL 
WEIGHTED 

• 

100  -  125  Excellent 

75-99  Good 

50  -  7A  Average 

25  -  49  Below  Average 

0-24  Poor 
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The  number  of  materials  available  for  use  in  teaching  a  standard 
English  is  limited ,  but  growing.    Only  a  representative  sample  of  these 
materials  has  been  presented  in  this  chapter*    As  noted  in  the  introduction 
to  this  section,  that  which  is  known  is  probably  a  small  part  of  the  exis- 
tent materials  on  dialect  addition*    Even  at  this  writing  (Winter  of  1971) 
there  are  probably  several  linguists  and  educators  preparing  classroom 
materials  for  dialect  augmentation* 


CHAPTER  ELEVEN— PROMISING  PROGRAMS 
IN  DIALECT  AUGMENTATION 

Ntmerous  programs  on  dialect  augmentation  were  evaluated  during  the 
course  of  this  review.    It  is  impossible  to  cite  all  the  programs  in 
this  area,  for  many    highly  successful  programs  on  dialect  and  dialect 
learning  are  being  implemented  on  local  and/or  experimental  bases.  Of 
those  selected  for  review,  many  were  identified  because  they  were  gov- 
ernment funded  projects,  some  were  identified  because  they  were  published, 
and  a  limited  number  were  identified  through  discussions  with  professionals 
in  the  area  of  dialect  augmentation,    A  number  of  programs  may  have  been 
omitted  due  to  the  lack  of  circulated  information  as  to  their  goals  and 
purposes  as  well  as  data  related  to  their  effects.    While  several  major 
programs  are  reported  in  this  section,  the  part  that  shows  is  quite 
probably  analagous  to  the  visible  part  of  an  iceberg, 

PROGRAMS  AND  INFORMATION  ON  PROGRAMS  APPLICABLE  FOR  ALL  GRADE  LEVELS 

Several  major  references  are  available  to  educators  interested  in 
establishing  programs  for  dialect  augmentation.    Kneifel  has  compiled  a 
list  of  programs  for  strengthening  the  education  of  Spanish-speaking 
students  (3).      Andersson*s  "What  is  an  Ideal  English- Spanish  Bilingual 
Program"  provides  guidelines  for  programs  as  well  as  procedures  for 
initiating  them  (i).    Light  points  out  that  currently  the  most  promising 
programs  are  those  supported  under  the  Bilingual  Education  Act  and  rec- 
ommends the  adaptation  of  their  procedures  for  other  types  of  programs. 
He  also  cites  the  Career  Opportunities  Program  and  the  Triple  T  Programs 
as  being  worthy  of  study  (4). 
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The  Milwaukee  Public  Schools  have  developed  an  innovative  speech  and 
language  development  program  which  utilizes  speech  therapists  in  dealing 
with  the  language  problems  of  the  nonstandard-speaking  student.  This 
approach  has  led  to  significant  improvement  in  the  educational  attain- 
ment of  these  disadvantaged  children  (3). 


In  his  article,  "Language  Learning  and  Teaching,"  Davis  states  that 
Ideally  programs  should  combine  the  best  of  linguistic  and  cultural  analysis 
(2).    A  complete  suimnary  of  authoritative  recommendations  for  establishing 
language  programs  for  linguistically  different  learners  has  been  compiled 
by  Dorothy  Strickland.    Since  it  reflects  the  opinions  of  nuir.erous  authorities 
on  the  subject  of  dialect  augmentation,  her  summary  is  reproduced  here  in  its 
entirety. 

Experts  have  offered  guidelines  for  designing  language  programs  for 
linguistically  different  learners,    A  look  at  some  of  these  and  their 
implications  for  teachers  will  be  helpful: 

1.  The  school,  and  particularly  the  teacher  of  language  arts,  must 
accept  the  language  which  the  learner  brings  to  school.     It  is 
doubtful  that  these  children  will  accept  the  language  of  the 
school  if  the  school  does  not  accepL  their  language.  Teachers 
must  refraim  from  referring  to  students*  speech  as  "careless" 
or  "wrong." 

2.  Language  programs  must  be  based  on  the  language  the  child  brings 
to  school.    Programs  should  not  be  based  on  the  replacement  of 
one  dialect  for  another.    Language  expansion  and  flexibility 
should  be  the  ultimate  goal.    Implications  for  reading  would 
indicate  the  experience  stories  be  basically  written  in  the 
child's  language.    These  should  comprise  a  major  part  of  the 
beginning  reading  program  and  continue  throughout  the  grades, 

3.  No  matter  how  deviant  their  language  may  be  from  standard  English, 
children  must  be  helped  to  communicate  ideas  and  express  themselves. 
Implications  for  the  classroom  teacher  would  include  a  variety  of 
oral  language  activities  as  a  must  in  the  daily  program. 

4.  Any  skill  instruction  must  be  based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  the 
child's  dialect  and  should  emphasize  the  use  of  techniques  proven 
effective  in  teaching  English  as  a  second  language.    The  points 
of  interference  between  the  child's  dialect  and  standard  English 
must  be  dealt  with  on  a  systematic  basis.    This  would  imply  that 
teacher  training  institutions  must  be  trained  in  the  phonology  and 
structure  of  the  nonstandard  dialect  prevalent  in  their  area  and 
in  basic  techniques  used  in  teaching  English  as  a  second  language. 
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5»    The  experts  disagree  as  to  whether  or  not  special  reading 
materials  are  absolutely  necessary*    They  do  agree,  however, 
that  reading  materials  and  reading  Instruction  must  draw,  as 
much  as  possible,  on  experiences  and  settings  appropriate  to 
the  children •    Teachers  should  select  those  materials  suitable 
to  their  particular  group  of  learners  and  every  attempt  must 
be  made  to  make  the  curricultm  relevant  to  their  needs*  Teachers 
should  avoid  the  interruption  of  a  chlld^s  oral  reading  to 
correct  errors  which  reflect  a  point  of  interference  between 
the  child •s  dialect  and  the  readying  materials,  as  long  as  the 
Intended  meaning  has  been  maintained •    Instead,  they  should  note 
the  points  of  Interference  and  select  those  for  future  attention, 

6*    Language  expansion  activities  should,  as  much  as  possible,  simulate 
the  child *s  first  language  learning  atmosphere  and  experiences. 
This  means  that  these  activities  must  take  place  in  a  warm,  re- 
warding atnK>sphere,    They  must  be  based  on  experiences  known  to 
be  appealing  to  children  at  the  particular  stage  of  development 
for  which  they  are  Intended,    They  should  employ  the  use  of  imita- 
tion, as  this  is  a  primary  mode  of  oral  language  acquisition. 
Although  the  teacher  must  set  aside  specific  times  for  planned 
language  activities,  she  should  be  aware  that  language  learning 
takes  place  constantly, 

?•    The  teacher  should  maintain  his  natural  speech  habits.  Acceptance 
of  the  child*s  native  language  does  not  necessitate  the  teacher*s  ^ 
use  of  the  child's  dialect.    The  teacher  should  serve  as  a  model 
for  expanding  the  child's  limited  sp«>,ich  repertoire. 

It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  **black  is  beautiful"  theme  must  be  adopted 
by  teachers  to  the  extent  that  total  acceptance  of  the  child's  nonstand- 
ard dialect  takes  place.    Without  this  acceptance,  the  total  language 
arts  program  is  unlikely  to  be  successful.    It  would  also  seem,  however, 
that,  while  "white*'  is  not  inherently  "right,'.'  it  is  necessary.  That 
is,  while  no  dialect  is  intrinsically  any  better  than  any  other  dialect, 
acquisition  of  the  prestige  dialect  within  a  given  broad  culture  is 
usually  a  prerequisite  for  educational,  social,  and  economic  success  In 
that  culture.    Language  programs  which  seek  to  expand  the  child's  lair- 
guage  repertoire  and  promote  greater  language  flexibility,  without  ne- 
gating the  rich  store  of  language  the  child  brings  to  school,  would  seem 
to  be  the  answer,  (7), 
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PROGRAMS  AT  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  LEVEL 

Many  programs  reported  In  this  section  were  designed  for  preschool 
children;  however,  they  could  be  adapted  for  use  in  the  early  elementary 
grades.    One  such  program,  the  Deutsch  Model,  has  been  designed  at  the 
^  Institute  for  Developmental  Studies  of  the  University  of  New  York.  While 
based  on  the  language  deficit  theory,  early  intervention  and  remediation, 
this  model  has  several  features  to  offer.    Learning  is  individualized, 
students  receive  Immediate  feedback,  and  it  incorporates  into  instruction 
the  use  of  cameras »  creative  dramatics,  and  nximerous  opportunities  for 
verbal  expression  designed  to  create  positive  self-concepts  (6).  Children  who 
participated  in  the  institute's  program  for  five  years  performed  better 
than  the  control  group  on  several  measures  of  language  ability  as  well 
as  in  actual  achievement.    It  is  also  significant  to  note  that  they 
maintained  much  of  this  early  achievement  (5). 

Another  preschool  program  based  on  the  deficit  theory  is  the  Bereiter- 
Engelmann  Preschool  Program  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  Urbana.  Like 
the  Deutsch  Model  Institute,  the  Bereiter- Engelmann  preschool  has  several 
features  which  could  be  adapted  to  other  language  programs.    The  goal  of 
the  Bereiter^-Engelmann  Preschool  is  to  prepare,  disadvantaged  children  for 
public  school  by  teaching  a  "teaching  language."    The  curriculum,  based 
on  the  writings  of  Basil  Bernstein,  makes  extensive  use  of  pattern  drill  as 
well  as  exemplary  small  group  teaching  techniques.    Research  has  demonstrated 
the  program  to  be  effective.    On  the  first  testing,  children  in  the  program 
averaged  from  one-half  to  one  and  one^-half  years  below  average  on  all  lan- 
guage tests.    At  the  end  of  the  second  year,  however,  their  scores  were  nearly 
average  with  the  exception  of  the  grammar  section  (2),  (14).    Though  based 
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on  what  many  linguists  believe  to  be  an  erroneous  set  of  assumptions 
related  to  t|ie  language  development  of  children,  the  materials  prepared 
by  Berelter  and  Engelmann  are  extensively  used  in  classrooms.  Some  of 
these  materials  have  been  incorporated  in  the  DISTAR  Program  published 
by  Scott  Foresman  Company  of  Chicago.    Others  are  included  in  the 
book.  Language  Activities  for  the  Disadvantaged  which  is  described 
in  Chapter  Ten. 

Another  preschool  program  which  could  be  adapted  for  use  in  the 
primary  grades  is  the  Bilingual  Oral  Language  and  Conceptual  Development 
Program  intended  for  Spanish-speaking  pre-school  children  developed  by 
the  Michigan  Department  of  Education.    This  program,  containing  59  lessons 
written  in  English  and  61  lessons  written  in  Spanish,  focuses  on  basic 
concepts  related  to  size,  color,  number,  time,  space,  familiar  objects, 
and  relationships.     It  not  only  assists  the  student  in  acquiring  control 
of  Spanish  and  English,  but  also  attempts  to  assist  him  in  the  acquisition 
of  &t^^ard  alternatives  for  certain  nonstandard  features  of  his  own 
Spani^dialect  (1). 

Numerous  programs  have  been  designed  specifically  for  use  in  the 
elementary  grades.    Francis  has  reported  the  development  and  preliminary 
field  testing  of  a  multisensory  language  development  program  for  use  in 
kindergarten,  first  grade,  and  fourth  grade:    This  multisensory  method, 
based  on  the  theories  of  Piaget,  Hebb,  and  Montessorl,  is  directed  towards 
ten- specific  features  commonly  found  in  the  speech  of  disadvantaged  children 
in  the  Southeastern  United  States.    The  effectiveness  of  the  program  was 
demonstrated  by  a  student  increase  in:     (a)  the  amount  of  language  used. 
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(b)*the  nuinber  of  standard  forms  used,  and  (c)  auditory  discrimination 
skills.    The  program  also  tended  to  facilitate  intellectual  development 
as  measured  by  the  Binet  test  of  Intelligence  (8). 

The  Syracuse  Oral  Language  Development  Program  attempts  to  teach  the  oral 
communication  skill  of  auditory  discrimination  and  to  provide  experiences  in 
language  expression  and  comprehension.    Succinctly,  the  major  objective  of 
this  program  is  to  develop  an  awareness  of  standard  English  usage  as  a  tool 
for,  communicating  feelings,  ideas,  and  experiences.    An  informal  evaluation 
of  the  program  indicated  that  the  program  is  effective.    A  complete  outline 
of  the  content  as  v;ell  as  a  description  of  the  teacher  and  student  population 
has  been  prepared  by  Lissitz  and  Cohen  (11). 

The  Wakulla  County  Oral  Language  Project  has  also  been  successful  in 
enabling  the  teacher  to  analyze  the  speech  patterns  of  rural  children  and 
to  write  drills  which  will  provide  alternative  patterns  where  needed  (13). 
Two  distinct  teaching  strategies  are  used  in  the  program:     (a)  Teaching  of 
a  standard  English,  and  (b)  teaching  a  dual  system  of  phonics.    The  major 
objective  of  the  project  is  to  create  a  classroom  dialect  that  will  also 
increase  the  social  and  economic  mobility  of  the  students  and  their  function 
in  the  working  situations  towar^ls  which  they  aspire  (3). 

The  State  of  Hawaii  has  produced  extensive  training  materials  for  use 
with  Pidgin-speaking  children ♦     Though  only  partially  adaptable  for  use  with 
other  nonstandard  speaking  children,  the  materials  would  be  usdful  to 
individuals  developing  locally  applicable  materials.    The  Hawaii  English 
Project  (HEP)  uses  a  system  approach  to  language  learning.    The  program  has 
been  commended  by  principals  of  the  participating  schools,  by  visitors  to 
the  classrooms,  and  by  professionals  in  a  variety  of  educational  fieHs  (15). 
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The  reference,  Teaching  Standard  English  as  a  Second  Dialect  to  Primary 
School  Children  in  Hilo,  Hawaii,  consists  of  two  volumes.    The  first 
volume  contains  an  introduction,  a  description  of  the  project  site,  the 
evaluation  strategy,  the  instrumentation,  the  procedures  for  the  devel- 
opment of  materials,  the  procedures  for  the  presentation  of  lessons,  the 
data  analysis  and  results  of  conclusions  and  recommendations,  a  bibliog- 
raphy, and  a  contrastive  analysis  section.    The  second  volume  contains 
a  teacher's  guide,  audio-visual  aids,  a  phonemic  symbol  list,  a  phonology 
lesson  section,  a  format  for  structured  lesson,  a  glossary  of  terms,  and 
a  comprehensive  bibliography  (16). 

The  Psycholinguistic  Oral  Langt^age  Program;      A  Bi-dialectal  Approach, 
developed  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Chicago  under  the  dir- 
ection of  Lloyd  leaverton,  is  intended  for  Afro-American  children  in  grades 
1-3,  who  speak  a  nonstandard  English.    The  program  focuses  on  specific 
features,  e.  g.,  the  absence  of  forms  of  the  verb  be,  were  as  the  past  plural 

its.*  third  person  singular  ending  -s  or  -es.    The  language  to  be 

used  is  described  as  "School  Talk"  or  "Everyday  Talk."    The  materials  incor- 
porate the  additive  approach  to  dialects  and  include  many  pattern  drills, 
followed  by  dialogs,  written  exercises,  and  other  classroom  activities.  The 
lessons  are  well  structured  to  prevent  errors  of  distribution,  thereby  reducing 
the  probability  of  overcorrection.    The  teacher  is  cautioned  to  watch  for  inter- 
ference and  not  to  label  items  which  are  a  result  of  hypercorrection  as 
"Everyday  Talk."    A  major  attribute  of  the  book  i,«?  that  it  provides 
instruction  for  teachers  on  how  to  protect  the  child  psychologically.  The 
text  might  be  critized  for  the  inclusion  of  several  paradigmatic  pattern 
practice  drills,  but  an  effective  teacher  could  incorporate  this  type  of 
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habit-forming  drill  into  meaningful  contextual  exercises  (9) ,  (10) . 

Although  somewhat  dated  (1965),  Language  Programs  for  the  Disadvan- 
taged* a  book  produced  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English  Task 
Force  on  Teaching  English  to  the  Disadvantaged,  contains  several  sections 
which  would  be  of  xise  to  the  elementary  teacher  or  the  elementary  admin- 
istrator who  is  developing  a  dialect  augmentation  program.    The  second 
section  of  the  book  deals  specifically  with  programs  at  the  elementary 
level,  the  fifth  section  contains  the  recommendations  of  the  task  force, 
and  the  appendices  contain  annotated  references  as  well  as  an  index  to 
programs,  projects,  and  participating  schools  (A). 

Other  helpful  suggestions  for  those  initiating  dialect  augmentation 
programs  may  be  found  in  Yonemura's  Developing  Language  Programs  for 
Young  Disadvantaged  Children,  which  was  discussed  in  Chapter  Ten  (18) . 
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PROGRAMS  APPLICABLE  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

4 

Early  work  on  dialect  augmentation  was  completed  for  the  learning 
laboratories  of  the  Atlanta,  Georgia  public  schools  by  Eunice  Sims,  et  al. 
-New  materials  are  being  developed,  though  they  are  non-attainable  from 
the  Atlanta  schools.    A  description  of  the  Atlanta  Model  is  available 
through  ERIC.    The  program  itself  focuses  on  reading  instruction,  oral 
pattern  practice  drills  and  composition  instruction.    Especially  note- 
worthy in  this  program  is  the  provision  made  for  in-service  training 
and  for  release  time  for  teachers  to  study  the  materials.  Summer 
workshops   are  also  utilized  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  (1). 

The  Pittsburgh  Public  Schools  have  developed  an  oral  language  pro- 
grjifii:    The  Standard  Speech  Development  Program.    Although,  the  program 
has  not  been  demonstrated  to  have  significantly  Influenced  teacher's 
attitudes  or  procedures,  revisions  and  modifications  are  continuing 
and  the  results  should  be  followed.    The  program,  designed  for  j  lor 
high  school  students,  is  directed  towards  the  student's  control  of 
a  standard  English  through  oral  pattern  drills.    A  description  of  this 
program  is  available  through  ERIC  (9). 

Although  somewhat  dated  (1965),  Language  Programs  for  the  Disadvan- 
taged, a  book  produced  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
Task  Force  on  Teaching  English  to  the  Disadvantaged,  contains  several 
sections  which  would  be  of  use  to  secondary  English  teachers  or  admin- 
istrators wishing  to  develop  a  dialect  augmentation  program.  The 
second  section  of  the  book  deals  with  programs  at  the  secondary  level; 
the  fifth  section  contains  the  recommendations  of  the  task  force;  and  the 
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appendices  contain  annotated  references  as  well  as  an  index  to  programs, 
projects,  and  participating  schools  (2). 

The  American  Institutes  for  Research  has  produced  a  series  of  lai>- 
guage  development  training  materials,  with  audio  tapes  for  the  Job  Corps 

program.    These  are  soon  to  be  available  through  the  U,  S.  Government 
printing  office.    Principal  investigators  in  this  development  were 
George  Cropper  and  Jerry  G.  Short  (4). 

COtLEGE  LEVEL 

The  Brovm-*Tougaloo  English  Langijage  Project >  iinder  the  direction  of 
W.  Nelson  Francis,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Beryl  Bailey  and  Robert 
Meskill,  has  produced  a  course  for  improving  entering  freshmen's 
command  of  standard  English*      The  emphasis  is  on  the  positive  factors 
of  standard  dialect  acquisition  and  language  enrichment.    It  is  built 
on  a  solid  base  of  research  into  English  and  utiliEes  several  of  the 
techniques  of  TESOL.    It  initially  emphasizes  oral  repetitive  drill, 
pattern  practice  with  variation,  and  a  gradual  introduction  of  some 
organized  facts  about  the  structure  of  standard  English.    The  oral 
language  is  dealt  with  first;  reading  and  writing  are  delayed  until 
the  student  has  a  good  command  of  the  phonology  of  standard  English; 
The  appendix  in  the  final  project  report  contains  an  elaborate  analysis 
of  nonstandard  syntax,  a  detailed  statistical  analysis  of  the  study  itself, 
and  copies  of  the  tests  used  in  the  study.    Although  the  program  has  not 
been  demonstrated  to  be  successful,  the  report  has  much  to  offer.    It  includes  a 
complete  analysis  of  the  differences  between  one  non-standard  dialect  and  a 
standard  English.    The  sections  on  Construction  (A--27)  and  on  Predication 
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(A-38)  are  good  references.    According  to  one  critic  of  the  program,  the 
Brown»Tougaloo  Project  has  provided  a  wealth  of  linguistic  information 
which  could  be  very  useful,  but  a  program  which  wasn't  too  successful. 
According  to  Francis  himself,  "We  still  don't  know  what  works.*'  In 
spite  of  this,  the  systematic  approach  to  find  what  does  work  is  note- 
worthy and  the  results  of  this  project  should  be  followed  (3). 

Lin's  developmental  English  program  for  the  culturally  disadvantaged 
at  Claflin  College  used  an  audiolingual  approach  for  teaching  a  standard 
English  to  entering  freshmen.    One  of  the  greatest  contributions  of  this 
program  is  the  emphasis  on  teacher  attitude  and  motivation— two  crucial 
variables  in  any  program  attempting  to  teach  a  standard  English  as  an 
alternative  dialect  for  the  nonstandard  speaker  (8). 

The  State  of  Hawaii  has  developed  a  Speech- Communication  Learning 
System  at  the  University  of  Hawaii  in  Honolulu.    Although  it  is  designed 
for  speakers  of  Pidgin-English,  several  aspects  of  the  program  could  be  . 
adapted  for  use  in  dialect  augmentation  programs.    The  programmed  materials 
and  accompanying  tapes  can  be  completed  in  ten  to  fifteen  hours. 

One  interesting  feature  of  this  program  is  the  emphasis  on  para- 
linguistics rather  than  the  linguistic  content  and  form  of  English. 
Emphasis  is  placed  on  stih  variables  as  eye-contact,  loudness,  voice- 
quality,  pitch,  rate,  and  articulation.    Copies  of  the  scripts  used  on 
the  tapes  as  well  as  the  tests  employed  are  available  (5) ,  (6) . 

CONCLUSION 

While  none  of  the  programs  cited  in  this  section  have  been  an 
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unqualified  success,  each  has  characteristics  to  reconnnend  it.  All 
have  attempted  to  develop  and  test  materials  for  teaching  nonstandard 
speakers  a  standard  English,  most  have  considered  the  importance  of 
teacher  attitude  and  motivation,  and  almost  all  ha>/e  stressed  the 
additive  approach  to  language.    Hopefully,  as  these  programs  continue 
to  be  tested  and  revised,  they  will  adequately  meet  the  educational 
needs  of  the  speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects. 
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CHAPTER  TWELVE—THE  INFLUENCE  OF  NONSTANDARD  DIALECT 
ON  COMPOSITION  AND  READING 

NONSTANDARD  DIALECT  AND  COMPOSITION 

Features  of  a  nonstandard  dialect  may  also  interfere  with  the 
acquisition  of  skill  in  writing  a  standard  English. 

In  a  study  of  the  written  compositions  of  Black  inner-city  students 
at  a  major  university,  Fasold  found  that  over  40%  of  the  composition 
errors  were  due  to  dialect  interference  (5).    Gibson,  in  a  quantitative 
examination  of  differences  and  similarities  in  written  and  spoken  mes- 
sages, found  that  spoken  style  was  significantly  more  readable,  more  inter- 
esting, and  contained  a  simpler  vocabulary  than  did  the  written  style  (6) . 
Reed  found  a  close  analogy  between  learning  a  second  language  and  learning 
to  read  and' write  one's  native  language  (8).    Ruddell,  in  "Oral  Language 
and  the  Development  of  Other  Language  Skills,"  states  that  the  available 
research  evidence  strongly  suggests  a  high  degree  of  interrelatedness 
among  the  various  communications  skills.    His  review  of  the  research 
Indicated  that  oral  language  development  served  as  the  underlying  base 
for  reading  and  writing  achievement  (29),    In  a  comparison  of  the  oral 
and  written  stylistic  structure  of  a  group  of  inner-city  Black  students, 
Smitherman  found  a  significant  difference  between  the  oral  and  written 
style  of  the  subjects  studied.    Black  children  did  not  write  exactly  as 
they  spoke.    Not  only  was  their  writing  more  formal  and  precise,  it  was 
characterized  by  greater  sophistication  and  closer  adherence  to  the  stand- 
ard grammar    (11).    Wolfram  cited  an  infcrmal  investigation  of  college 
freshmen  in  inncr-clty  Detroit  which  revealed  that  approximately  45%  of 
their  misspellirgs  and  unacceptable  grammatical  forms  were  directly  related 
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to  Interference,  from  the  pronunciation  and  grammar  of  their  spoken 
English  (14) • 

Burling^  in  "Standard  Colloquial  and  Standard  Written  English:  Some 
Implications  for  Teaching  Literacy  to  Nonstandard  Speakers stresses  the 
difference  between  the  written  and  the  spoken  langtiage  (3)«    This  distinc- 
tion Is  currently  made  in  few  textbooks    yet  it  appears  to  be  a  crucial 
distinction  when  dealing  with  dialect  augmentation. 

Schotta  has  recommended  that  learning  a  standard  English  is  best 
approached  through  writing,  for  writing  is  easier  to  control  than  speaking 
and  involves  less  emotional  stress  (10).    It  may  also  be  a  convenient 
starting  point  for  another  reason*  There  is  little  question  raised  about 
the  value  of  being  able  to  write  in  a  standard  English.    Craig  presents 
an  interesting  and  helpful  pamphlet,  Reading  and  Writing  Standard  Eng- 
lish, a  program  in  which  children's  writing  is  accepted  on  the  basis  of 
successful  commimlcation  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  mechanics  and 
grammar  (4). 

SPELLING 

Materials  have  also  been  developed  to  assist  nonstandard  speaking  students 
in  acquiring  spelling  skills.    Among  these  materials  are  Allen's  "English 
Sounds  and  Their  Spelling**  (2),  Graham's  ''Dialect  and  Spelling"  (7),  The 
University  of  Minnesota  Project  English  Unit  702,  "Our  System  of  Spelling" 
(12)>  and  Venesky's  "Linguistics  and  Spelling"  (13).    A  comnon  theme  found 
in  these  works  is  stated  by  Venesky  when  he  advocates  a  spelling  program 
based  on  the  speech  of  the  learner  rather  than  on  an  idealized  dialect. 
He  suggests  that  if  sound  to  spelling  relationships  are  to  be  used>  they 
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must  be  based  on  sound  linguistic  description,  not  on  mythological 
"regular"  and  "irregular"  categories  (13). 
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NONSTANDARD  DIALECT  AND  READING 

The  literature  describing  the  effects  of  a  nonstandard  dialect  on 
^learning  to  read  is  extensive •    Only  studies  representative  of  the  various 
viewpoints  will  be  included  in  this  chapter •    One  of  the  most  frequently 
used  references  on  this  subject  is  Baratz  and  Shuy's  Teaching  Black 
Children  to  Read  (6) ,  which  contains  a  collection  of  articles  on  the 
subject  by  authorities  in  the  field,  including  McDavid^  Goodman,  Labov, 
Fasold,  Baratz/^huy,  Wolfran^  an'  Stewart  (6). 

Two  additional  sources  of  information  are  BaratE's  "Linguistic  and 
Cultural  Factors  in  Teaching  Reading  to  Ghetto  Children"  (5)  and  Chall's 
"Research  in  Linguistics  and  Reading  Instruction:    Implications  for 
Further  Research  and  Practice"  (8). 

The  fact  that  nonstandard  dialect  interferes  with  learning  to  read 
has  been  stated  by  Baratz  (4),  (6),  Ivey  (14),  K.  Johnson  (15),  Labov  (17), 
Leaverton  (18),  Lee  (19),  Malmstrom  (20),  Sherk  (33),  and  Smith  (27). 
Plumer  noted  that  nonstandard  speakers  may  have  a  particulary  difficult 
time  in  learning  to  read  (25),  and  K.  Johnson  stated  that  the  relationship 
between  achievement,  especially  in  reading,  and  inability  to  speak  stand-- 
ard  English  has  been  frequently  demonstrated  (15) . 

The  value  of  the  oral/aural  approach  and  of  learning  a  standard 
English  before  attempting  to  read  has  been  stressed  by  Anderson  (1), 
Craig  (10),  May  (21),  Plumer  (25),  and  Rudell  (29).    May,  in  studying  the 
effects  of  environment  on  oral  language  development  reports  several 
studies  which  indicate  the  importance  of  oral  language  development  be-- 
fore  reading  instruction  begins  (21)*    As  noted  previously,  Ruddell 
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suggests  a  high  degree  of  Interrelatedness  among  the  various  communication 
skills  and  Indicates  oral  language  development  serves  as  the  underlying 
base  for  the  development  of  reading  and  writing  achievement  (29), 

The  importance  of  knowing  the  specific  dialect  in  which  the  materials 
are  prepared,  i.e.  standard  English,  is  emphasized  by  Athey  (2),  May  (21), 
Milligan  (22),  Sherk  (33),  Sepulveda  (33),  and  Smith  (37),    In  a  study  of 
the  effects  of  a  group  language  development  program  on  the  psycho Unguis tic 
abilities  and  later  beginning  reading  success  of  kindergarten  children, 
Milligan  found  that  the  students  participating  in  the  group  language 
development  in  a  standard  English  BEFORE  reading  instruction  began  did 
significantly  better  than  the  control  group  which  did  not  have  the  group 
language  development  program  (22).    Sepulveda  represents  the  general 
impression  held  by  authorities  when  he  states  that  teaching  reading  be- 
fore formal  language  usage  establishes  a  substantial  language  barrier 
which  inhibits  learning  in  all  areas.    Learning  to  read  should  only 
be  attempted  after  listening  and  speaking  skills  in  a  standard  English 
have  been  acquired  (36),    Rystrom,  on  the  other  hand,  rejected  the 
interference  hypothesis  based  on  his  studies  of  the  effects  of  standard 
dialect  training  on  Negro  first-graders  learning  to  read.    He  found  that 
dialect  training  did  not  facilitate  learning  to  read  (31).    He  found 
no  significant  differences  between  the  groups  which  would  confirm  the 
assumption  that  dialect  training  in  a  standard  English  has  a  positive 
effect  upon  reading  achievement*     Indeed,  the  dialect  training  seemed 
to  have  confused  the  child  (30).    Stilly  the  weight  of  informed  opinion 
and  research  indicates  that  speaking  a  nonstandard  dialect  does  interfere 
with  learning  to  read. 
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Numerous  approaches  to  teaching  reading  to  speakers  of  nonstandard 
dialects  have  been  advocated.    One  approach  requires  that  the  teacher 
learn  the  dialect  of  the  student.    She  can  then  mentally  translate  the 
student's  nonstandard  rendition  of  a  reading  passage  into  standard  Eng- 
lish.   This  approach  has  been  advocated  by  Baratz  (6),  Donelson  (12), 
Smith  (37),  and  Wolfram  (A3). 

Another  approach  which  has  many  adherents  is  the  language  experience 
approach  advocated  by  Berg  (7),  Kasdone  (16),  and  Plumer  (25).'  Pluroer. 
in  his  review  of  language  programs  for  the  disadvantaged,  states  that 
researchers  and  theorists  alike  agree  on  the  need  for  rich  and  varied 
language  experiences  as  an  essential  condition  for  successful  reading 
(25).     It  has  also  been  suggested  that  materials  should  be  developed 
in  the  dialect  of  the  learner.    As  might  be  expected,  there  are  major 
arguments  for  and  against  this  approacli.    Again,  only  representative 
^    statements  will  be  cited» 

IN  FAVOR  OF  DIALECT  READERS 

In  view  of  the  amount  of  interference  caused  by  the  nonstandard 
dialect  as  well  as  the  serious  limitations  imposed  by  delaying  reading 
instruction  until  a  student  has  a  command  of  an  oral  standard  English, 
the  development  of  dialect  readers  is  advocated  by  Baratz  (4),  (6),  K. 
Johnson  (15),  Leaverton  (18),  Lee  (19),  Malmstrom  (20),  Modlano  (23), 
(2A),  Potter  (26),  Shuy  (36),  Stewart  (38),  (39),  and  Wolfram  and 
Fasold  (44).     Baratz,  in  Teaching  Black  Children  to  Read,  a  comprehen- 
sive reference  on  this  topic,  maintains  that  literacy  must  be  based  on 
the  language  the  child  uses  and  that  materials  must  be  prepared  in  the 
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child *s  own  dialect.    Specifically,  the  materials  should  include  only 
the  forms  he  hears  and  uses;  forms  which  he  doesn't  hear  and  doesn't 
use  would  be  excluded.    Several  examples  of  such  materials  are  included 
In  the  text  (6)".    Baratz  maintains  that  beginning  readers  for  speakers 
of  divergent  dialects  should  use  familiar  language  patterns,  incorporate 
controlled  vocabulary,  and  provide  a  transition  to  a  standard  English  (4).  k. 
Johnson,  after  discussing  the  influence  of  nonstandard  Black  dialect  on 
^reading  achievement,  illustrating  the  problem  areas,  and  citing  major 
points  where  conflict  exists,  stresses  that  nonstandard  speaking. students 
need  to  be  taught  to  read  their  own  dialect  with  grammatical  changes 
made  in  the  reading  texts  to  match  their  nonstandard  grammar.  Later, 
after  they  have  acquired  the  decoding  process  and  attained  some  facility 
in  speaking  a  standard  English,  they  can  be  taught  to  read  standard  Eng- 
lish.   He  indicates  that  teachers  should  ignore  the  phonological  conflict 
points  between  nonstandard  Black  dialect  and  standard  English  and  concentrate 
instead  on  teaching  children  to  read  in  their  dialect  while  retaining 
standard  spellings  Ox  the  reading  texts  (15). 

Shuy  agrees  with  this. general  strategy  when  he  says  that  beginning 
reading  materials  should  include  the  grammatical  fcrms  which  occur' in  non- 
standard English  even  though  they  may  be  absent  in  standard  English.  Gram- 
matical forms  which  occur  in  standard  English  but  do  not  occur  in  nonstand- 
ard English  should  be  excluded  from  the  beginning  reading  materials. 
Further,  beginning  reading  materials  should  be  written  so  that  syntactic 
structures  of  the  written  text  reflect  the  syntactic  structures  of  the 
reader's  oral  language  experience  which  is  consistent  with  the  task  at 
hand — learning  to  read  (36). 
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Stewart,  considered  a  leader  in  the  area  of  dialect  readers,  states 
that  "Baratz  and  Shuy,  Fasold,  Wolfram,  and  myself,  all  urge  using  begin- 
ning readers  in  nonstandard  dialect... I  feel  obliged  to  insist  upon  the 
empirical  testing  of  the  dialect-interference  hypothesis  and  with  it,  the 
use  of  beginning  reading  materials  in  Negro  dialect"  (38).    An  example  of 
what  dialect  readers  meeting  these  characteristics  might  be  like  is  found 
in  Wolfram  and  Fasold 's  article  "Toward  Reading  Materials  for  Speakers  of 
Black  English"  which  contains  three  linguistically  appropriate  passages 
for  speakers  of  nonstandard  Negro  dialect  (AA). 

Limited  research. has  been  conducted  to  determine  the  success  of  dialect 
readers.    Lee,  in  a  summary  of  four  doctoral  dissertations,  recommends  that 
reading  materials  initially  use  the  same  sentence  structure  as  the  child 
uses  in  his  speech  and  incorporate  gradual  guidance  toward  improvement  of 
the  school  language  (19).    Modiano,  after  conducting  research  on  the  reading 
development  of  Mexican  and  Indian  children,  concluded  that  Black  children 
should  be  taught  to  read  from  materials  in  their  own  dialect  first  and  then 
be  transferred  into  the  standard  dialect  materials  (23),  (24).    In  his 
study  of  reading  comprehension  among  minority  children.  Potter  found  that 
child-generated  instructional  materials  were  more  effective  than  materials 
written  in  standard  English  (26). 

AGAINST  DIALECT  READERS 

Bailey  (3),  Ramsey  (27),  Weber  (41),  and  Weintraub  (42)  have  raised 
serious  objections  to  the  use  of  dialect  readers.    Bailey  notes  that  non- 
standard speakers  have  receptive  competence  in  standard  English  and  sug- 
gests that  they  need  code-breaking  skills.    Further,  the  goal  is  literacy 
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for  a  purpose,  1.  e.  learning  to  read,  and  since  most  of  what  is 
written  Is  going  to  be  in  a  standard  English,  that  is  the  dialect  they 
should  learn    (3) .    Weber,  in  "Some  Reservations  on  the  Significance  of 
Dialect  in  the  Acquisition  of  Heading,"  states  that  texts  for  beginning 
readers  barely  reflect  the  complexity  of  any  child's  spoken  language. 
He  points  out  that  every  child  who  faces  reading  for  the  first  time  faces 
a  new  variety  of  his  language. ^  It  is  not  clearly  established  that  speakers 
of  nonstandard  English  are  at  greater  odds  with  their  primers  than  their 
White  age-mates  (41).    Reed  also  notes  that  there  is  a  close  analogy  be- 
twjsen  second  langxiage  learning  and  learning  to  read  and  write  one's  native 
l^guage  (28);  therefore^  the  nonstandard  dialect  speaker  may  not  be  as 
<ilsadvantaged  as  is  often  claimed. 

1       There  is  also  limited  data  which  supports  the  case  against  the 

use  of  dialect  readers.    Weintraub's  ^'Research:  Oral  Language  and 

Reading*'  summarize^  the  findings  of  numerous  investigations  which 

|f ailed  to  reyfeal  high  relationships  between  measures  of  speaking  and 
[reading.    In  his  review,  he  cites  two  studies:     (1)  Martin's  study  which 

demonstrated  that  the  relationship  between  the  oral  language  used  by 
children  and  their  reading  achievement  at  the  end  of  first  grade  was 
virtually  negligible,  and  (2)  Winter's  study  which  indicated  that  learning 
to  read  has  little  or  no  dependence  upon  oral  language  (42).    Ramsey,  in 
a  comparison  of  first  grade  speakers  of  Black  dialect's  comprehension  of 
materials  presented  in  standard  English  and  in  Black  dialect  found  a 
statistically  significant  difference  (.01  level)  favoring  those  receiving 
the  standard  English  treatment.    The  results  of  his  study  did  not  demon- 
strate the  value  of  producing  beginning  reading  materials  in  a  Black 
dialfiCt.for  Black  dialect-speaking  children.    Neither  did  it  support  the 
contention  that  teachers  of  children  speaking  Black  dialect  are  more 
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effective  if  they  speak  la.  Black  dialect  (27) . 

The  most  comprehensive  statement  against  dialect  readers  has  been 
\  posited  by  Venesky  in  his  article  "Nonstandard  Language  and  Reading.".' 
Several  studies  are  cited  to  support  his  conclusion  that  the  native 
literacy  approach  has  yet  to  be  proven  scholastically  superior.  He 
poses  intensive  oral  language  instruction  in  the  national  language 
-  prior  to  the  teaching  of  reading  as  the  only  logical  alternative.  The 
advantage  of  this  approach  is  that  a  second  language  is  taught  at  an 
age  when  children  acquire  new  languages  most  rapidly.    If  this  approach 
is  not  used,  materials  would  need  to  be  developed  for  all  varieties  of 
nonstandard  dialects.    The  dialect  approach  has  few  merits  and  many 
liabilities,  but  it  does  provide  "ego-support"  for  the  child.  This 
is  true  only  if  the  child,  his  parents,  and  his  teachers  share  this 
feeling.    Venesky  suggests  that  dialect  d^.fferences  per  se  are  not  the 
major  barriers  for  learning  to  read.    What  is  more  important  is  to  allow 
the  child,  regardless  of  his  own  dialect,  to  translate  his  own  speech 
from  standard  written  English.    This  requires  extensive  teacher  training 
on  what  is  natural  speech  for  his  students.    The  main  points  posited  by 
Venesky  include:    (a)  Children  whose  dialects  deviate  markedly  from 
standard  English  should  be  taught  a  standard  English  before  they  are 
taught  reading;  (b)  beginning  reading  materials  should,  in  content, 
vocabulary,  and  syntax,  be  as  dialect  and  culture  free  as  possible;  and 
(c)  children  should  be  allowed  to  translate  fiom  writing  to  that  form 
of  language  from  which  they  already  obtain  meaning,  i,  e.  dialect  dif-  • 
ferenccs  should  not  be  considered  reading  errors  (40). 
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SUMMARY 

A  cogent  summary  of  the  alternatives  available  in  the  teaching  of 
reading  to  speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects  is  set  forth  by  Wolfram 
who  sees  two  options,  each  containing  two  subdivisions:     (1)  Do  not 
use  dialect  readers:  (a)  teach  ay^tandard  English  prior  to  teaching 
reading  or  (b)  allow  dialect  reading  of  extant  materials;  (2)  Revise 
existing  materials:  (a)  neutralize  dialect  differences,  or    (b)  dewl- 
op  dialect  readers.    Wolfram  concludes  that  acceptance  of  dialect- 
ally  appropriate  reading  of  extant  materials  should  be  initiated  while 
further  experimentation  is  conducted  on  the  revision  of  current  ma- 
terlals  and  the  use  of  dialect  primers  (43).    This  conclusion  seems 
sound  when  consideration  is  given  the^  current  controversy  and  the  general 
lack  of  empirical  evidence  on  which  to  base  decisions. 
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CHAPTER  THIRTEEN— MOTIVATION  . 

Even  with  the  development  of  methods,  materials,  and  programs  for 
teaching  nonstandard  speakers  a  standard  English  as  an  additional  dialect, 
efforts  to  teach  may  still  fail  if  one  crucial  factor  is  not  considered: 
The  student's  motivation  to  learn  a  standard  English,  The 
importance  of  motivation  has  been  stressed  by  V.  Allen  (1),  Brooks  (2), 
Conners  (3),  Cowen  (4),  Fasold  (5),  Feigenbaum  (6),  Gardner  (7),  Hart  (8), 
Jacobsen  (9),  K.  Johnson  (10),  Kochman  (11),  Labov  (12),  Umbert  (13) ,  Lee 
(14),  Linn  (15),  (16),  Marquardt .  (17) ,  Martir.  (18),  Politzer  (19),  Robinett 
(20),  Rosenbaura  (21),  Scoon  (22),  and  Taylor  (23). 

V.  Allen  suggests  that  the  most  crucial  difference  between  learning 
a  second  language  and  learning  a  second  dialect  is  the  problem  of 
motivation  where  the  teacher  may  encounter  inertia  or  hostility  (1) . 
Fasold  states  that  without  "a  viable  expectation  and  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
learner  to  become  a  member  of  the  group. . .nothing  that  goes  on  in  the  classroom 
can  make  up  for  its  absence"  (5).    Politzer  reiterates  th*s  sentiment 
when  he  says  the  "motivational  problem  may  very  well  be  the  most  crucial 
one  in  the  entire  complex  of  problems  concerning  the  contribution  of  the 
school  to  tlie  betterment  of  the  language  problems"  (19). 

The  problems  involved  in  motivating  students  to  learn  a  standard  English 
are  outlined  by  Jacobsen.    He  identifies  five  significant  variables:  (a) 
Racial  and/or  ethnic  pride  is  usually  operating;  the  members  of  the  minority 
groups  are  culturally  oriented;  (b)  relevancy  is  often  lacking;  the  students 
see  noVeason  for  learning  a  second  dialect;     (c)  performance  capabilities 
are  often  low  and  success  has  seldom  been  achieved*  therefore  the  student's 
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expectations  are  low;    (d)  psychological  factors  often  interfere; 
students  from  minority  groups  frequently  have  a  strong  group  conscious- 
ness; attempts  to  teach  them  a  second  dialect  may  lead  to  thei-r 
becoming  passive  and  unresponsive;    (e)  economic  factors .are  frequently 
not  as  important  as  educators  believe  them  to  be;  upward  mobility  for 
the  members  of  minority-  groups  may  not       a  motivator  (9) . 

K.  Johnson  agrees  that  functional  interference  may  be  operating 
In  teaching  a  standard  English;  many  nonstandard  speakers  may  not  want 
to  learn  a  standard  English  because  it  is  "whitey*s"  talk  or  because  it 
Is  the  talk  of  the  middle  and  upper  class  White  culture.    Further,  he 
notes  that  standard  English  is  not  reinforced  in  their  social  environment, 
and,  therefore,  may  have  little  chance  of  being  successfully  taught  widiout 
motivation  in  the  classroom  (10) . 

Motivation  to  learn  a  second  dialect  or  a  second  langxiage  can  be 
divided  into  two  general  categories:     (a)  instrumental—learning  a 
standard  English  to  manipulate  others  and  to  obtain  economic,  academic, 
and  social  goals7~and~tbr)-ltttegra^ive — desiring  to  become  a  member  of 
the  group  xising  a  standard  English.    Several  studies  have  demonstrated 
that  students  having  an  "integrative"  motivation  for  learning  a  second 
dialect  have  better  success  in  learning  that  dialect  than  do  students 
motivated  by  "instrumental"  factors:     Cowen  (4),  Gardner  (7),  Marquardt 
(17),  and  Scoon  (22).    Martin,  however,  in  his  article,  "Technology  and 
the  Education  of  the  Disadvantaged,"  places  an  emphasis  on  learner 
manipulation  of  the  learning  environment  as  a  means  of  motivating 
students  (18). 
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Lambert  indicates  two  psychological  aspects  which  are  involved 
In  uotivating  students  to  learn  a  second  dialect  or  a  second  language. 
Students  need  (a)  a  general  language  learning  aptitude  and  (b)  favorable 
attitudes  toward  the  other  linguistic  group,  i.  e.,  they  must  be  motivated 
by  a  basic  desire  to  communicate  with  members  of  the  other  linguistic  group (s) 
(13). 

According  to  Fasold,  the  learner  will  probably  be  better  motivated 
to  learn  a  standard  dialect  if  he  has  an  expectation  of  acceptance. 
Without  this  expectation,  there  is  a  limited  probability  of  success  in 
language  or  dialect  teaching  (5).    V.  All«-n  also  notes  the  critical  effect 
of  teacher  attitude  towards  the  nonstandard  speaker  (1).    Conners,  in 
a  stuijy  of  the  effects  of  teacher  behavior  on  verbal  intelligence  of 
Head  Start  children  found  that  students  rewarded  by  "warm"  teacher 
response,  tended  to  adopt  the  teacher's  values  and,  as  such  would 
also  more  likely  be  motivated  to  adopt  the  teacher's  way  of  speaking 
(3).    Gardner  states  that  second  dialect  learning  is  definitely  fostered 
by  accepting  attitudes  on  the  part  of  both  teachers  and  parents  (7). 

-   ^iet^tvatiiig._a._^.tudent  to  learn  a  second  dialect  is  facilitated  if 

the  student  is  convinced  that  he  can  learn  the  second  dialect.    Lee  em- 
phasizes that  students  must  believe  they  can  change  their  speaking  be- 
havior (lA),    and  Lin  notes  that  one  of  the  greatest  challenges  in  the 
Clafiin  Project  was  to  convince  the  members  of  the  freshman  English 
class  that  they  could  change  their  way  of  speaking  (15),  (16). 

The  importance  of  motivation  in  such  programs  cannot  be  overrated. 
As  noted,  numerous  authorities  stress  the  necessity  for  providing  adequate 
motivation.    Yet,  very  little  has  been  written  on  how  to  do  it.  Most 
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articles  and  reports  dealing  with  the  question  of  how  to  motivate 
students    describe  the  procedures  In  broad  terms-*-too  general  to  be 
of  use  to  the  classroom  teacher.    Brooks »  for  example.  In  her  article 
•Motivating  Students  for  Seconds-language  and  Second  Dialect  Learning," 
says  we  must  find  natural  and  honest  ways  to  motivate  and  that  we 
should  concentrate  on  two  functions  of  language:    Revelation  of  self 
and  communication  (2).    These  are  certainly  admirable  goals,  but  the 
question.  How?  remains  unanswered. 

In  "Tapping  the  Resources  of  Black  Culture  for  Classroom  Success," 
Hart  describes  several  activities  which  she  feels  are  appropriate  for 
motivating  Black'youth  in  the  classroom,  1*  e.,  using  Black  literature 
to  teach  dialect  features,  using  role  playing,  using  motor  muscle  activi^ 
ties,  using  special  projects,  etc.  (8).    Practical  suggestions  of  this 
type  are  necessary  if  the  classroom  teacher  is  to  be  successful  in  mo- 
tivating students  to  learn  a  standard  English,    Motivational  materials 
are  critical,  but  presently  are  severely  limited  in  number. 
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This  bibliography  contains  selected  references  which  deal  with  current 
methods,  materials,  and  programs  aimed  at  teaching  a  standard  English  to  * 
speakers  of  other  dialects.  They  are  coded  to  refer  to  the  specific  topics 
covered  in  the  chapter  ntimber  indicated. 
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12 «    Composition  and  reading 
13.  Motivation 


Allen,  V.  F.    Teaching  standard  English  as  a  second  dialect.    Florida  FL 
Reporter,  1969,  7(1),  123-139,  .&  16A.  (9).  — 

*  .... 

This  article  outlines  the  trends  in  teaching  a  standard  English  to  speakers 
of  other  dialects  and  describes  some  second-language  techniques  as  they 
may  be  applied  to  dialect  differences.    Linguistic  versatility  Is  stressed 
as  the  goal  of  second  dialect  teaching,  and  the  importance  of  working  on 
truly  critical  features  to  reach  that  goal  is  brought  out.     The  historical 
basis  of  many  nonstandard  features  is  discussed.'   Mso  dis'cussVd  are"  the 
art  of  conducting  meaningful  drills,  role  playing,  and  reading  and  writing, 
we  article  Is  Ideal  for  the  relatively  uninitiated. 

Baratz,  J.  C.    who  should  do  what  to  whom  ...  and  why:    Florida  FL  Reporter, 
1969,  7(1),  75-77,  158-159.  (9).  

Baratz  first  discusses  the  different-deficient  argument  and  concludes 
that  the  language  of  the  nonstandard  speaker  is  not  deficient,  it  is 
merely  different.    She  then  cites  several  reasons  for  teaching  a 
standard  English;     (1)  it  doesn't  necessarily  make  the  student  devalue 
his" own  dialect,  u;  In  refusing ~to  teach  standafd~Ettg3:lbh  we  cuL  ull 
even  further  his  possibility  of  entering  the  mainstream  of  American 
life,  (3)  it  hinders  his  development  of  oral  skills  and  makes  his 
task  of  learning  to  read  considerably  more  difficult.    The  article 
concludes  with  a  discussion  of  what  a  competent  teacher  needs  to 
know  about  language  and  culture  to  do  an  effective  job  of  teaching 
a  standard  English  to  speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects. 
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Baratz,  J.  C.  &  Shuy,  R,  W.    Teaching  Black  children  to  reW^ashineton> 
D,  C:     Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  1969.     (9),  (12). 

This  collection  of  readings,  part  of  the  Urban  Language  Series,  con- 
sists of  eight  articles.  Including:  (1)  "Dialectolog^r  and  the  Teaching 
of  Reading"  by  McDavid;  (2)  "Dialect  Barriers  to  Reading  Comprehension" 
by  Goodman;  (3)  "Some  Sourpes  of  Reading  Problems  for  Negro  Speakers 
.  of  Nonstandard  English"  by  Labov;  (4)  "Orthography  in  Reading  Materials 
for  Black  English  Speaking  Children"  by  Fasold;  (5)  "Teaching  Reading 
in  an  Urban  Negro  School  System"  by  Baratz;  (6)  "A  Linguistic  Background 
for  Developing  Beginning  Reading  Materials  for  Black  English:  Three 
Linguistically  Appropriate  Passages"  by  Wolfram  and  Fasold;  and  (8) 
■On  the  Use  of  Negro  Dialect  in  the  Teaching  of  Reading"  by  Stewart. 
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Corbin,  R.  &  Crosby  M.   (Eds.)  Language  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 
Urbana:    NCTE,  1965.     (11).   :  ^ 

Although  this  book  was  written  in  1965,  several  of  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  NCTE  Task  Force  on  Teaching  English  to  the 
Disadvantaged. are  still  relevant  in  the  1970 's.    The  book  is  divided 
into  six  parts:     (1)  the  Task  Force  and  the  problem.  (2)  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged— at  all  grade  levels,  (3)  findings.  (4)  points  of 
view,  (5)  recop'.-ndatlons,  and  (6)  appendixes      The  general  recommen- 
dations made  by  che  Task  Force  should  be  of  Interest  to  all  those 
involved  in  teaching  a  standard  English  to  disadvantaged  students. 

Felgenbaum,  I.    Developing  fluency  in  standard  oral  English.  Elementary 
English.  1970,  47,  1053-1059.     (9).  (13).   

After  attacking  the  deficit  theory  and  advocating  teaching  a  standard 
English  as  an  alternate  dialect,  Felgenbaum  conmients  on  promising 
techniques  which  can  be  used  in  teaching  a  standard  English    and  on 
the  importance  of  discussing  appropriateness  and  motivation  with  the 
students.    He  sees  the  task  as  one  of  teaching  the  recognition 
and  mastery  of  alternate  linguistic  forms  for  use  in  appropriate 
situations.    Translation  is  one  of  the  principle  pedagogical  tech- 
niques Involved,  focusing  on  one  pattern  at  a  time  and  proceeding 
systematically.    The  article  concludes  with  a  bibliography. 

Felgenbaum.  I.    The  use  of  nonstandard  English  in  teaching  standard  English: 

 Contrast  and  comparison.     In  'R.  Fasold  and  R.  Shuy  _{JE(iS-J-»_leachln^  

standard  English  in  the  inner  city.    Washington,  D.  C:    Center  for 
Applied  Linguistics,  1970.  (9). 

The  author  discusses  the  relative  values  of  standard  and  nonstandard 
dialect  and  stresses  the  idea  of  appropriateness  of  language  rather 
than  a  corrective  attitude  toward  language  differing  from  the  standard. 
He  then  illustrates  how  contrast  and  comparison  of  standard  and  non- 
standard can  be  used  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  a  standard  dialect. 
He  prescribes  five  basic  types  of  drills:  (1)  presentation  drills,  (2) 
discrimination  drills,  (3)  identification  drills,  (4)  translation  drills, 
and  (5)  response  drills.    Suggestions  for  using  the  drills  in  the  class- 
room and  for  maintaining  interest  in  them  are  given.    Felgenbaum  main- 
tains that  nonstandard  dialect  can  be  profitably  utilized  in  the  pedagogy 
of  standard  English  teaching. 
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Feigcnbaum,  I.    Using  foreign  language  methodology  to  teach  standard  English: 
Evaluation  and  adaptation.    Florida  FL  Reporter >  1969,  7(1),  116-122, 
&  156-157.  (9). 

Feigenbaum  begins  his  atticle  by  citing  the  work  of  others  such  as 
Lin,  Stewart,  and  Slage-r  who  have  successsfully  used  TESOL  techniques. 
He  notes  that  one  foundiatlon  of  TESOL  techniques  is  the  cycle  of 
imitation,  repetition,  and  manipulation.    He  stresses  the  concept 
of  the  appropriateness  ;of  language  and  the  necessity  for  students 
to  hear  the  difference  before  they  can  drill  on  the  use  of  standard 
forms.    Suggestions  for  making  drills  more  meaningful  and  interesting 
are  included.    Feigenbaum  recommends  the  sequence  usually  followed 
in  TESOL,  i.e.,  progressing  from  passive  to  active:  Hearing-speaking; 
reading-writing.    He  n<ptes,  however,  that  the  teacher  may  want  to  put 
reading  and  writing  before  hearing  and  speaking  to  assure  that  the 

student  is  actually  focusing  on  the  feature  the  teacher  wants. 

i 

FranciSj  W.  N.    Brown-Tougaioo  English  project.    Final  report,  July  1970, 
Rockefeller  Foundation'^  Providence,  Rhode  Island.     (9Y,  (11). 

The  project  produced  ai  complete  syllabus  for  a  freshman  English 
course  for  a  Southern,  predominantly  Black  college.    This  program 
emphasizes  the  positive  factors  of  standard  dialect  acquisition 
and  language  enrichment.    It  is  built  on  a  solid  base  of  research 
Into  English  and  utilizes  several  of  the  TESOL  techniques. 
The  program  initially  emphasizes  oral  repetitive  drill,  pattern 
practice  with  variation,  witiji*  gradual  introduction  of  some 
organized  facts  about  the  structure  of  standard  English Reading 
and  writing  are  postponed  until  the  student  has  a  good  command 
of  the  phonological  system.    The" program  contains  a  wealth  of 
linguistic  information. 
Gladney^  M.  R.  &  Leaverton,  L.    A  model  for  teaching  standard  English  to 

nonstandard  English  speakers.  Paper  presented  at  AERA  meeting,  Chicago, 
February  1968.    Available  from  ERIC:    ED  016  232.  (9). 

The  model  described  in  this  article  encourages  teachers  to  respect 
and  accept  a  child's  established  dialect  and  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  a  framework  to  help  the  child  recognize,  learn  and  hopefully 
begin  to  use  a  standard  English.    The  model  uses  everyday  talk  and 
school  talk  rather  than  nonstandard  and  standard  English  descriptors. 
It  starts  at  a  point  meaningful  to  the  learner,  i.e./  with  an  actual 
statement  made  by  him.     It  focuses  on  one  pattern  at  a  time  and  pro- 
ee'eds~s  jTsTema  1 1  c  a  1 1  y "  in"  al^cor  dance  wi  th~  linguis  ric^  principle . — With  in — 
this  article  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  four  striking  differences 
which  were  found  to  occur  in  verb  usage. 

Johnson^  K.  R.    A  comparison  of  traditional  techniques  and  second  language 
techniques  for  teaching  grammatical  structures  of  standard  oral 
English  to  tenth  grade  Negro  students  who  speak  a  nonstandard  dialect. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1969,  no.  69.-9026.  (9). 


Johnson  describes  a  study  conducted  to  determine  if  TESOL  techniques 
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were  more  effective  than  traditional  techniques  for  teaching  specified 
grairiinatlcal  features  to  tenth  grade  nonstandard  speaking  Negro  students. 
The  experimental  program  used  a  "Standard  Oral  English/'  developed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools >  which  seeks  to  teach  a  standard  English 
•       as  an  alternative  dialect.    When  these  features  were  statistically 
compared  between  a  test  group  and  a  control  group  on  pre  and  post 
xaeasures,  the  results  confirmed  the  superiority  of  TESOL  techniques 
over  traditional  techniques  for  teaching  a  number  of  standard  gram- 
matical features. 

Johnson,  K.  R.    Should  Black  children  learn  standard  English?    In  M.  Imhoof 
(Ed.),  Viewpoints,  1971,  47(2).  (9). 

Johnson  presents  a  very  convincing  argument  that  Black  children  must 
learn  a  standard  English  because  Black  dialect  handicaps  the  children 
who  speak  it  academically,  socially,  and  vocationally.     Teaching  a 
standard  English  will  broaden  the  range  and  number  of  vocational 
opportunities  for  Blacks.    He  cites  some  r^j^sons  for  our  lack  of 
success  in  teaching  a  standard  English  and  then  advocates  using 
the  bidialectist  approach  since  it  recognises  the  legitimacy  of 
Black  dialect  and  the  phenomenon  of  interference.     Included  at  the 
end  of  the  article  is  a  five  step  simmiary  of  the  second  language 
approach  i^hich  includes:     (1)  Recognizing  the  difference  between 
standard  and  nonstandard  English,  (2)  hearing  the  standard  English, 
(3)  discriminating  between  the  two  forms,   (4)  reproducing  the  tar- 
get feature,  and  (5)  drilling  orally  on  the  feature. 

» 

Lin,  S.  C.    Pattern  practice  in  the  teaching  of  English  to  students  with 
a  nonstandard  dialect.    Report  1965,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
CoJ-lege,  Columbia  University,  New  York.  (9). 

Lin  reports  on  the  results  of  an  experimental  three-year  project  to 
teach  a  standard  English  to  dialect  speaking  students  at  Claflin 
College,  South  Carolina,     Hie  report  includes  sample  lessons,  dia- 
logues, interview  transcripts,  tests,  and  evaluative  charts.  Also 
included  in  the  report  are  suggestions  about  pattern  practice  for 
TESOD,  illustrations  of  ways  to  incorporate  pattern  'practice  into 
the  classroom  activities  rather  than  just  introducing  meaningless 
drills.    The  pattern  practices  did  help  students  improve  control  over 
standard  English,  but  the  students  were  not  able  to  establish  firm 
control  in  the  nine  month  period.    Lin  discusses  the  difficulties 

  encountered  in  establishing  effective  programs  in  second  dialect 

learning  as  well  as  the  lack  of  adequate  evaluation  instruments. 

Loban,  W.  D.    Problems  in  oral  English.    NCTE  research  report  no.  5,  1966, 
Urbana.    Also  in  ERIC:    ED  023  653.  (9). 

Loban 's  purpose  is  to  clarify  the  most  crucial  language  difficulties 
of  speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects  to  enable  teachers  to  plan  .an 
effective,  efficient  program  for  teacliing  a  standard  English.  He 
discusses  and  lists  several  examples  of  the  nonstandard  oral  usages 
found  in  students  in  grades  K-9.  Loban  suggests  speakers  of  non- 
standard dialects  may  be  helped  by  drill  on  usage,  especially  the 
verb  to  be^.     There  is  no  object  in  drilling  all  pupils  on  the  same 


skill;  he  says  they  should       drilled  only  on  those  features  with 
which  they  have  difficulty. 

Nonstandard  dialect.    Urbana:    NCTE,  1968.    Also  in  ERIC:    ED  021  248.     (9),  (10). 

This  monograph  could  serve  as  a  model  for  schools  wishing  to  develop 
*  their  own  curriculum  in  teaching^  a  standard  English.    The  first  por- 
tion of  the  monograph  cautions  teachers  not  to  use  the  "corrective" 
approach  to  language.     It  then  shows  that  a  good  program  must  b^  . 
based  on  a  careful  analysis  of  the  speech  patterns  which  exist  ' 
in  the  specific  situation.    There  are  two  main  sections  in  the 
monograph.    The  first  deals  with  thpjtiost  common  problems  iden-  ^ 
tified  in  the -speech  of  the  nonstandard  speaker.    The  second  section 
presents  a  pfogram  of  instruction,  outlines  a -sequence  of  activities 
which  might  be  used  including  contrastive  studies,  and  suggestions 
for  working  with  tapes,  dialogues,  drills  and  games. 

Plumer,  D.    Language  problems  of  disadvantaged  children:    A  review  of 
the  literature  and  some  recommendations.     In  F.  Williams  (Ed..), 
LanguaRC  and  poverty  -  perspectives  on  a  theme.    Chicago:  Markham, 
1970.    (9),  (12). 

Plumer  presents  a  well-organized,  concise,  comprehensive  review  of 
the  literature  on  language  problems  of  the  disadvantaged.    He  deals 
with  several  aspects  of  the  problem  including  learning  to  read,  gen- 
eral language  development,  and  social  status.    Although  no  research 
is  given  to  support  the  assumption,  he  presents  historical  evidence 
that  achieving  the  standard  dialect  is  at  least  an  important  mile- 
stone in  an  individual's  general  social  progress  and  that  nonstan- 
dard dialects  have  the  effect  of  limiting  or  confining  those  who 
use  then..    Plumer  also  notes  that  researchers  and  theorists  alike 
agree  on  the  need  for  rich  and  varied  language  experience,  as  an 
essential  condition  \pr  successful  reading.    A  bibliography  is  in- 
cluded. 

Polltzer,  R,  L.    Problems  in  applying  foreign  language  teaching  methods  to 
the  teaching  of  standard  English  as^^  second  dialect.    Research  and 
development  memorandum  no^  40,  December  1968,  Stanford  Center  for 
»    Research  and  Development  in  Teaching,  Stanford  University,  California. 
(9),  (13). 

This  repoft  is  divided  into  five  sections\each  having  relevance  for 
the  classroom  teacher  and  for  the  college  methods  teacher.    The  first 
section  describes  the  role  of  the  native  dialect  and  calls  for  an 
augi  entation  approach  rather  than-  an  attempt  at  eradication.  The 
second  section  presents  a  definition  of  standard  English.    The  third 
section  outlines  special  considerations  concerning  the  pupil — both 
in  motivation  ajad  in  aptitude.    The.  fourth  section  discusses  teaching 
methodology  stressing  the  audio-lingual  approach  and  its  chief  peda- 
gogical Instruments.    The  fifth  section  deals  with  teacher  training  and 
the  necessity  of  the  teacher  to  have  knowledge  of  the  structural  dif- 
ferences between  the  target  language  and  the  native  language  of  the  » 
pupil.    A  bibliography  Is  included. 
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Psycholinguistic  oral  language  program:    A  bi-dialectal  approach.    Board  of 
Educai:ion,  City  of  Chicago,  1968.  (11). 

This  program  employs  the  concept  of  "everyday  talk"  and  "school  talk." 
This  concept  helps  the  children  to  distinguish  between  their  familiar 
oral  language  patterns  and  those  of  the  standard  dialect  without  des- 
ignating one  as  inferior  or  superior.    By  utilizing  these  terms  the 
teacher  is  at  no  time  required  to  tell  the  children  they  are  "talking 
wrong"  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  causing  them  to  develop  negative  feel- 
ings toward  the  speech  patterns  of  their  family  and  community.    On  the 
contrary,  the  program  encourages  the  teacher  to  accept  and  respect  the 
children's  established  dialect  and  at  the  same  time  provides  a  frame- 
,   work  through  which  the  children  systematically  and  gradually  learn  to 
use  standard  English  in  their  oral  language  activities. 

Salisbury,  L.    Role  playing:     Rehearsal  for  language  change.    TESOL  Quarterly. 
December  1970,  A(A) ,  331-336.  (9).  

Salisbury  presents  convincing  arguments  for  teaching  a  standard  English 
since  for  at  least  the  next  generation  large  segments  of  minority  cit- 
izens will  remain  in  a  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  status, 
penalized  because  their  life  styles  and  languages  differ  from  the  estab- 
lishment s  norm.      Teachers  of  English  as  a  Second  Language  and  Teachers 
of  English  as  a  Second  Dialect  should  seek  to  broaden  the  linguistic 
versatility  of  their  students,  giving  them  greater  social 
acceptance  and  mobility,  a  broader  range  of  options,  and  greater  ability 
to  compete  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  members  of  the  mainstream  soc- 
iety.   He  then  goes. on  to  show  how  role  playing  can  be  used  to  provide 
a  link  between  the  classroom  drill  and  the  real  life  situation. 

Saville,  M.  R.    Interference  phenomena  in  language  teaching:    Their  nature, 
extent,  and  significance  in  the  acquisition  of  standard  English.  El- 
eroentary  English.  March  1971,  48,  396-405.     (9).  — 

The, emphasis  in  the  article  is  on  the  interaction  of  language  and  its 
social  context.    Saville  discusses  several  types  of  interference:  Lin- 
guistic, psychological,  cultural,  and  educational.    Under  educational 
interference  Saville  includes  unsuitable  instructional  materials,  bad 
teaching  methods,  educational  segregation  of  minority  groups,  and  neg- 
ative attitudes  held  by  teachers.    A  comprehensive  bibliography  is 
included  at  the  end  of - the  article. 

Yonemura,  M.:  Developing  language  programs  for  vou_ng  disadvantaged  children. 
New  York:    Teachers  College  Press,  1969.     (9),  (10),  (11). 

This  book  is  the  result  of  two  years  of  research  at  Abbott  House,  an 
institution  for  dependent  New  York  City  children,  many  of  whom  speak 
Harlem  English.     The  oral  language  program  presented  in  the  book  would 
also  be  applicable  to  Pidgin  English,  Creole  English,  nonstandard  forms 
of  Appalachian  English,  and  other  varieties  of  nonstandard  dialect  used 
throughout  the  United  States.     Tlie  introductory  sections  of  the  book 
stress  the  importance  of  attitudes  toward  language  variety  and  the 
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additive  approach  to  learning  a  standard  English.    A  variety  of 
exercises  and  activities  are  suggested  to  meet  the  needs  of  these 
young  nonstandard  speaking  children.    These  activities  were  carried 
out  in  a  program  that  also  empl^sized  children's  social,  affective, 
and  aesthetic  development. 


SECTION  FOUR 
TEACHER  PREPARATION 


2A4 

INTRODUCTION 

The  teacher  is  probably  the  most  crucial  variable  in  the  success 
of  any  dialect  program.    As  has  been  repeatedly  noted  in  this  report, 
the  sensitivities  among  minority  groups  demand  a  new  and  humane  basis 
for  the  teacher's  actions  in  teaching  a  standard  English— namely,  the 
understanding  that  a  standard  English  is  taught  not  because  it  is 
"correct,"  but  because  it  is  a  socially,  educationally,  and  vocationally 
useful  dialect.    This  requirement  forces  a  re-orientation  of  teachers 
from  an  absolutist  to  a  relativistic  attitude  toward  language— an 
orientation  which  may  be  contrary  to  the  value  systems  of  many  teachers. 

It  is  widely  held,  though  as  yet  unproven,  that  a  relativistic  at- 
titude toward  language  will  emerge  if  teachers  and  students  acquire  more 
knowledge  about  dialects,  particularly  nonstandard  dialects,  in  social- 
historical  perspective.    Yet  as  has  been  repeatedly  observed,  many  teachers 
are  uninformed  about  the  nature  of  dialects. 

This  section  of  the  report  presents  descriptions  of  past  and  current 
teacher  preparation  programs,    a  description  of  an  ideal  teacher  prep- 
aration program,  and  examples  of  materials  and  programs  which  could  be 
used  as  models  for  institutions  preparing  teachers  (both  pre-  and  in- 
service)  for  teaching  a  standard  Englsih. 
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CHAPTER  FOURTEEN— PAST  AND  PRESENT  TEACHER 
PREPARATION  PROGRAMS 


Teacher*  preparation  programs  have  not  provided  the  informational 
background  necessary  for  successfully  teaching  a  standard  English. 
Research  conducted  in  1961  by  the  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
English  and  reported  in  The  National  Interest  and  the  Teaching  of 
English,  clearly  indicated  that  deficiencies  exist  in  the  preparation 
of  both  elementary  and  secondary  school  teachers  for  teaching  about 
language.    The  results  indicated  that  teacher  preparation  was  "griev- 
ously deficient"    (11).    A  follow-up  study  conducted  in  1964  indicated 
that  the  teacher  training  programs  remained  inadequate  (12),  This 
early  criticism  of  teacher  preparation  has  been  widely  repeated: 

In  considering  the  total  problems  of  language  study,  we  face  our 
own  appalling  ignorance  of  the  subject.    Few  preparing  for  teach- 
ing in  our  college  courses  have  studied  even  traditional  English 
grammar,  -much  less  the  history  of  language,  lexicography,  seman- 
tics, English  dialects,  and  similar  related  concerns.    With  only 
402  of  all  English  majors  reasonably  educated  about  language, 
with  most  elementary  teachers  possessing  absolutely  no  formal 
work  in  language  except  what  can  be  squeezed  into  a  general 
curriculum  course,  the  profession  has  before  it  an  enormous 
program  of  re-education  (22) . 


Studies  conducted  in  various  states  support  the  contention  that  teacher 
preparation  for  teaching  language  is  inadequate.    Grise  found  that  only  4%  of 
the  teachers  in  Kentucky  were  able  to  meet  the  specific  recommendations  for 
competence  in  teaching  a  standard  English  (3).    Hess  found  that  both  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  English  teachers  in  Minnesota  were  inadequately  prepared 
to  teach  a  standard  English  and  held  uninformed  attitudes  about  language  and 
dialect  (4).    Hook,  in  his  evaluation  of  the  teachers'  preparation  in  Illinois, 
concluded  that  few  English  teachers  were  required  to  complete  courses  which 
would  prepare  them  for  teaching  modem  English  grammar,  composition,  or 
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the  history  of  the  English  language.    Even  fewer  teachers  were 
aware  of  the  enormous  amount  of  research  being  conducted  on  this 
topic  (5).  In  his  study  o.  the  English  methods  courses  in  selected 
Tennessee  colleges  and  universities.  Smith  found  that  little  time 
was  devoted  to  language  study  or  oral  English.    Fewer  than  half  the 
instructors  had  participated  in  recent  graduate  courses  or  had  read 
extensively  in  areas  covering  comprehensive  research  and  publication 
' (19) . 

Light  cites  several  national  studies  which  indicate  the  inadequacy 
of  teacher  preparedness  for  teaching  a  standard  English— many  teachers 
have  a  limited  knowledge  base  and  inappropriate  attitudes.    He  also 
notes  that  funds  do  not  appear  to  be  available  for  upgrading  this  prep- 
aration (8).    McDavid's  "Social  Dialects  and  Professional  Responsibility" 
also  stresses  the  lack  of  adequate  teacher  preparation:    McDavid  states 
that  for  the  past  thirty-seven  years  the  emphasis  of  English  graduate 
departments  has  been  almost  exclusively  on  the  teaching  of  literature  (10). 

Prelect  Granmiar;    The  Linguistic  and  Language  Preparation  of  Sec- 
ondary School  Teachers  of  English  evaluated  the  linguistics  and  grammar 
courses  being  taught  in  colleges  and  universities  in  the  United  States. 
The  results  Indicated  nearly  unanimous  agreement  that  "The  present 
language  preparation  of  most  English  teachers  is  grossly  inadequate" 
(13).    Rodney's  study  also  notes  the  inadequacy  of  present  in-service 
and  pre-service  programs  for  training  teachers  in  the  development  of 
oral  language  skills  for  disadvantaged  students  (15).    A  succinct  summary 
of  the  current  state  of  teacher  preparation  is  found  in  Shuy*s  comment: 
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"Little  needs  to  be  said  about  extant  teacher  preparation  that  would 
enable  even  the  most  intelligent  and  well-intentioned  teacher  to 
handle  language  problems  of  disadvantaged  children.    It  doesn't 
exist"  (17).    Shuy  calls  for  a  complete  overhaul  of  teacher  training 
programs  and  for  a  merging  of  linguists  and  educators  (17). 

Adequate  programs  for  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  nonstandard 
speaking  students  do  not  exist.    The  results  of  inadequate  preparation 
are  clearly  >vident  in  teachers'  knowledge  and  attitudes  about  language 
and  dialect.    Several  studies  have  denonstrated  that  teachers  do  not 
possess  the  necessary  information  about  language,  specifically  about 
dialect  and  usage.    Pooley  found  no  agreement  among  English  teachers 
about  Engl,ish  usage  despite  a  thirty-year  backlog  of  linguistic 
evidence  on  the  topic  (14).    Similar  findings  were  reported  by  Hess  (A). 
San  Su  C.  Lin,  in  "Disadvantaged  Student  or  Disadvantaged  Teacher?"- 
points  out  that  while  some  students  may  not  have  adequate  understanding 
and  control  of  a  standard  English,  too  many  of  their  teachers  know  very 
little  about — much  less  accept — any  form  of  nonstandard  English.  She 
stresses  that  both  teachers  and  students  are  in  a  sense  "disadvantaged" 
(9). 

Hughes  demonstrated  that  randomly  selected  urban  teachers  lacked 
the  linguistic  sophistication  to  discuss  or  even  consistently  identify 
the  features  of  pronunciation,  grammar,  and  vocabulary  with  which  they 
were  presximably  dealing  in  the  classroom  (6).    In  a  second  study,  Hughes 
found  that  teachers  held    <iive  attitudes  about  language.    Since  negative 
or  corrective  attitudes  m  the  teaching  of  language  arts  tend  to  inhibit 
the  disadvantaged  child  and  to  close  off  teacher-student  commxinication,  he 
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recommends  an  educational  workshop  on  langiiage  systems  (?)• 

Shuy  has  noted  that  teachers  are  Incredibly  incapable  of  recognizing 
and  classifying  nonstandard  features  (16).    In  a  recent  study  of  thirty 
urban  teachers^  Shuy  found  that  the  teachers  were  unable  to  give  a  pre- 
cise description  of  their  students'  speech  and  did  not  know  how  to  pro- 
ceed in  making  such  a  description*    Tlie  teachers'  concepts  of  vocabulary, 
grammar,  and  pronunciation  were  formed  by  "popular  folk-lore"  rather  than 
linguistic  knowledge  (18).    Frogner's  analysis  of  teacher  responses  to  the 
"Language  Inquiry,"  an  instrument  she  designed  to  obtain  information  aoout 
concepts  and  attitudes  towards  language,  revealed  a  puristic  and  unrealistic 
awareness  of  language.    The  respondents  displayed  a  lack  of  depth  in  back- 
ground  as  well  as  a  lack  of  understanding  of  the  English  language  (2) • 

Inadequate  teacher  preparation  and  the  resulting,  uninformed  beliefs 
held  by  teachers  about  language  has  direct  implications  for  the  schools. 
As  noted^in  the  preface  to  the  Project  English  materials  from  the  Uni-- 
versity  of  Minnesota: 

Linguistic  scholars  have  developed  an  extensive  body  of  knowledge 
(information  and  concepts)  about  language,  and  a  quantity  of  re- 
liable information  is  available  to  the  mature  student  of  language. 
Little  of  this  body  of  knowledge  or  of  its  implications  to  the 
English  language  has  penetrated  the  secondary  school  curriculum, . 
Information  long  known  to  linguists  has  had  little  influence  on 
attitudes  and  instructional  techniques  of  teachers. . ..Information 
about  language  known  to  psychologists,  philosphers,  and  anthropol- 
ogists has  had  even  less  impact  on  the  high  school  curriculum  (21). 

James  Squire  supported  this  contention  in  his  study  of  high  school 
English  programs.    He  noted  that  "we  should  like  to  report  instruction 
that  reflects  recent  developments  in  language — in  structural  and  generative 
grammar,  in  lexicography,  dialects,  the  history  of  the  language — but 
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awareness  of  a  language  program  in  this  sense,  for  most  schools,  seems 
still  a  thing  of  the  future"  (20) . 

SUMMARY 

Studies  on  both  the  state  and  national  level  have  indicated  that 
(a)  past  and  present  teacher  preparation  programs  for  teaching  a  standard 
English  are  inadequate,  (b)  this  inadequate  preparation  has  resulted  in  most 
teachers  having  xininforraed  ideas  and  attitudes  about  language  and  dialect, 
and  (c)  therefore,  the  language  programs  in  most  schools  are  not  adequate 
to  meet  the  needs  of  nonstandard  speaking  students. 
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CHAPTER  FIFTEEN— IDEAL  TEACHER  PREPARATION 

Suggestions  for  establishing  adequate  programs  for  the  preparation  of 
language  teachers  have  bieen  made  by  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
(19),  by  the  Illinois  State-wide  Curriculum  Center  for  the  Preparation  of 
Secondary  School  Teachers  of  English  (ISCPET)  (13),  and  by  the  English 
Teacher  Preparation  study  (ETPS)  which  includes  a  comprehensive  set  of  guidelines 
for  teacher  preparation  (45) . 

English  educators  and  linguists  have  repeatedly  stressed  the  neces- 
slty  of  teachers  having  a  knowledge  about  dialect*    If  research  results 
are  to  lie  utilized,  and,  if  current,  successful  programs  are  to  be  imple- 
mented on  a  larger  scale,  it  is  essential  that  teachers  acquire  specific 
information,  attitudes,  and  skills.    Ihe  following  synthesis  of  these 
variables  as  recommended  by  authorities  in  the  field  contains  four  key 
requirements. 

First,  teachers  must  have  an  accepting  attitude  toward  language  and 
language  variations.    They  should  both  recognize  and.  accept  variety  in 
children's  language  as  well  as  maintain  objectivity  about  dialects.  This 
position  has  been  emphasized  by  numerous  educators  and  linguists  including 
H,  Allen  (2),  V,  Allen  (3),  (A),  Arnold  and  Taylor  (6),  Baratz  (8),  (9), 
Brooks  (11),  Cassidy  (12) »  Connors  (14),  Cooksey  (15),  Cromach  (17),  Gal- 
van  and  Trolke  (20),  Imhoof  (21),  K,  Johnson  (22),  Malmstrom  (29),  and  Wolfram 
(46),    Teachers  should  accept  regional,  social,  and  ethnic  dialects 
as  normal,  natural  variations  of  a  language.    Many  educators  emphasize 
that  teacher  attitude  is  the  most  crucial  variable  in  teaching  a  standard 
English  to  nonstandard  speakers:    V.  Allen  (4),  Cromach  (17),  Cooksey  (15), 
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Galvan  and  Trolke  (20),  k.  Johnson  (22),  and  Wolfram  (46).  Iinhoof 
contends  that  teachers  must  not  only  be  accepting,  but  also  resource- 
ful,  magnetic,  self-knowledgeable,  and  loving  (21). 

Second,  teachers  should  have  an  adequate  linguistic  knowledge 
base  about  language  and  dialect  in  general,  and  about  the  major 
nonstandard  dialects  which  their  students  might  use*  Several 
authoritative  descriptions  of  nonstandard  dialects  features  are  noted 
in  Section  One.    The  importance  of  adequate  linguistic  knowledge 
if  stressed  by  H.  Allen  (1]^  (2),  V.  Allen  (3).  (4),  Arnold 
and  Taylor  (6),  Bailey  (7),  Baratz  (9).  Billiard  (10),  Crisp  (16). 
Galvan  and  Troike  (20),  Imhoof  (21),  k.  Johnson  (22),  Light  (24),  li.  Rob- 
inett  (36),  Shuy  (41),  (42),  Smith  (43),  and  Wolfram  (46).  Bailey 
states  that  an  introductory  course  in  linguistics  is  Imperative  for 
English  teachers  to  alert  them  to  the  pervasive  nature  of  the  language 
problems  and  to  provide  them  with  minimum  tools  for  coping  with  them  (7). 
Billiard  suggests  that  teacher  education  programs  should  place  a  greater 
emphasis  on  the  study  of  usage,  social  dialects,  and  motivation  (10). 
Crisp  contends  that  such  programs  should  contain  more  courses  in  grammar, 
the  English  language,  and  writing  directed  toward  teaching  high  school 
students  (16).    H.  Allen  notes  that  all  teachers,  grades  K-12,  should 
be  Instructed  about  geographical  and  social  dialects  as  well  as  language 
usage  (2).    Baratz  states  that  a  competent  teacher  should  be  knowledgeable 
about  .dialects  in  general  as  well  as  have  specific  training  in  the  dialect 
of  the  children  she  will  be  teaching  (8).   K.  Johnson  states  that  it  is  crit- 
ical that  teachers  be  knowledgeable  as  to  the  nature  of  nonstandard  Negro 
dialect  and  the  specific  ways  in  which  it  can  interfere  with  learning  a 
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istandard  English'  (22).  B.  Robinett  suggests  that  teachers  need  instruc- 
tion in  three  basic  areas:    Linguistics,  the  English  language,  and 
pifbfessional  education.    Within  the  first  two  areas  she  recommends 
the  inclusion  of  three  courses:    Introduction  to  Linguistics, 
Applied  Phonetics,  and  Modem  English  Grammar  (36). 

Shuy  views  the  study  of  childrens*  language  as  the  central  core 
for  teacher  preparation  programs.    Areas  of  suggested  study  include 
the  general  nature  of  language,  the  specific  study  of  nonstandard 
English,  field  work  in  child  language,  and  oral  language  and  reading 
(41).    Shuy  recommends  that  the  preparation  of  language  arts  teachers 
be  overhauled  to  place  language  at  the  center  of  the  program.  Teachers 
need  to  know  how  to  deal  with  the  child's  language,  how  to  listen  and 
respond  to  it,    how  to  diagnose  what  is  needed,  how  to  best  teach  al- 
ternative linguistic  systems,  and  how  to  treat  dialect  as  a  positive 
end  healthy  entity.    This  can  best  be  achieved  throiugh  such  pre-service 
college  courses  as  (a)  the  nature  of  language — language  attitudes,  ster- 
eotypes, phonetics,  grammar,  the  systematic  natx^e  of  language,  (b) 
language  variationr-geographic  and  social  dialects,  (c)  fieldwork  in 
child  language--7experience  in  recording  and  analyzing  language  data 
fxota  at  least  on^  child-subject,  and  (d)  teaching  standard  English  to 
the  disadvantaged  child  (^2).    Wolfram  contends  that  an  understanding 
of  the  systematic  differences  between  nonstandard  dialects  and  standard 
English  would  provide  for  the  most  effective  teaching  of  a  standard 
English  (46). 

Smith  states      that  teacher  training  programs  should  Include  dia- 
lectology, speech  sound  analysis,  and  the  concept  of  phonemes.    He  says 
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that  an  effective  reading  teacher  must  either  learn  the  child *s  dialect 
or  teach  the  standard  dialect  as  a  second  language  (43). 

Light  has  also  identified  some  key  elements  in  training  programs 
for  teachers  of  nonstandard  speakers  including:    Information  about  the 
nature  of  language,  an  understanding  of  language  variations,  knowledge 
about  interference,  and  an  approach  that  stresses  a  standard  English  as 
a  supplement  rather  than  a  replacement.    Teachers  need  to:     (a)  Know 
that  systematic  language  features  are  to  be  emphasized,  (b)  understand 
situational  factors,  and  (c)  be  aware  of  the  resources  and  studies  con- 
cerning social  dialects,  reading,  second  language  teaching  and  learning 
that  are  available  through  such  organizations  as  the  National  Council  of 
Teachers  of  English  and  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  (24). 

Along  with  an  accepting  attitude  towards  dialects  and  accurate  infer- 
nation  about  dialects,  a  third  requisite  for  adequate  teacher  preparation 
is  knowledge  of  the  culture  of  the  nonstandard  speaking  student.  This 
cultural  orientation  has  been  stressed  by  such  authorities  as  V,  Allen 
(17),  Baratz  (9),  and  Imhoof  (21),    Knowledge  of  the  students'  cultural 
background  is  particularly  Important  when  working  with  nonstandard  speakers 
for  whom  English  is  often  a  second  language,  e.g.,  the  Mexican- Americans, 
the  Puerto-Ricans,  and  the  American  Indians. 

The  fourth  requisite  for  adequate  teacher  preparation  is  knowledge  of 
the  various  methods  which  have  been  found  to  be  effective  in  language  teaching 
which  may  be  helpful  in  teaching  a  second  dialect  as  well  as  a  second  language. 
Chapter  Nine  discussed  several  promising  methods  which  could  be  used  or 
adapted  for  second  language  teaching.    The  need  for  imcorpo rating  such 
methods  into  teacher  training  programs  has  been  stressed  by 
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Baratz  (9),  Billiard  (10),  Irahoof  (21),  Light  (24).  Preston  (33),  B. 
Robinett  (36),  and  Shuy  (42).    Specifically,  Baratz,  states  that 
teachers  should  learn  some  foreign  language  teaching  techniques,  some 
procedures  used  in  speech  therapy,  and  some  critical  information  about 
the  language  arts  curricula  and  how  language  study  can  be  integrated  into 
the  study  of  reading  and  writing  (9).    B.  Robinett  stresses  that  professional 
education  should  include  courses  in  methods  in  teachinp  English  as  a 
second  language  and  a  practlcum  in  teaching  English  as  a  second  language 
(36). 

Shuy,  in  commenting  on  how  an  effective  teacher  of  English  should 
approach  teaching  a  standard  English,  states  five  questions  which  teachers 
should  ask:     (a)  Is  what  I  am  teaching  the  most  important  thing  for  my 
students?  (b)  Is  my  teaching  unbigoted?  (c)  Am  I  giving  my  students  the 
most  useful  alternatives  for  their  self-fulfillment?  (d)  Am  I  using  the 
dynamic  and  timely  principles  and  data  for  understanding  the  system  of 
language  they  use?    and  (e)  Is  my  language  teaching  developing  healthy 
attitudes  toward  human  rights?  (39).    In  order  to  answer  the  preceding 
five  questions  affirmatively,  the  teacher  should  be  able  to:     (a)  Recog- 
nize and  react  adequately  to  contrastive  language  patterns,  (b)  do  something 
about  them  when  appropriate,  and  (c)  keep  from  doing  something  about  them 
when  appropriate.    Shuy  states  that  the  development  of  these  abilities 
requires  maturation  time.    Therefore,  ideally,  in-service  teachers  should 
participate  in  a  one  year,  part-time  program  (42). 
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CHAPTER  SIXTEEN—MATERIALS  AND  PROGRAMS 
FOR  TEACHER  PREPARATION 

Limited  materials  have  been  developed  which  might  be  used  for 
pre-  and  in-service  teachers'  training  in  dialect  and  dialect  learning. 

American  Dialects  for  English  Teachers^  an  organized  study  of  Ameri- 
can dialects,  could  be  used  as  a  text  in  a  course  in  EnRlish  lauRuavje  or 
in  English  methods  for  a  one  to  four  week  period.    The  manual  includes  seven 
articles  on  dialect:     (a)  "Historical,  Regional  and  Social  Variation"  by 
Raven  I.  McDavid,  Jr.:  (b)  "The  Study  of  Dialects:  by  N.  Louanna  Furbee;  (c) 
"Suggestions  for  Teaching  American  Dialects"  by  A.  L.  Davis;  (d)  "Problem 
Areas  in  Granimar"  by  William  Card  and  (Virginia  G.  McDavid;  (e)  "Speech  Samples 
of  Disadvantaged  Children"  by  N.  Louanna  Furbee,  Emily  P.  Norris,  and  Dagna 
Simpson:  (f)  "Abbreviated  Checklist  of  Lexical  Items  in  Dialects"  by  A.  L. 
Davis;  and  (g)  "A  Checklist  of  Significant  features  for  Discriminating  Social 
Dialects"  by  Raven  I.  McDavid,  Jr.    Teaching  suggestions  and  an  annotated  bib- 
liography are  included  in  the  manual  (4). 

Available  from:    A.  L.  Davis,  Center  for  American  English,  Illinois 
Institute  of  Technology,  Chicago,  Illinois,  60616.     (Free  or  on  loan.) 
Also  in  ERIC:     ED  032  298,  but  not  available  from  EDRS. 

Developing  Language  Curricula:    Programmed  Exercises  for  Teachers. 
Michigan  Oral  Language  Series «  introduces  teachers  to  the  basic  principles 
of  language  analysis  applicable  in  classrooms  having  non-English  speaking 
or  nonstandard  speaking  Spanish-American  students.    The  programmed  exercises 
for  use  by  individuals  or  groups  cover  (a)  the  nature  of  language,  (b) 
attitudes  toward  language,  (c)  contrast  in  vowel  sounds,  (d)  consonant 
sounds,  (e)  suprasegmcntals ;  stress  pitch,  and  pause,  and  (f)  the  ordered 
forms  of  words  (13),  (15). 
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Available  from:    MLA/ACTFL  Materials  Center,  62  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York, 
New  York,  10011,  (D509),  $2.00.    Also  available  in  ERIC:    ED  039  816. 
EDRS  hardcopy,  $A.O0. 

Introduction  to  English  Language  Study  for  Elementary  Teachers, 
produced  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency,  consists  of  three  volumes  which 
could  be  used  in  a  long-term  course.    Eleven  units  are  covered:  Linguis- 
tics and  the  nature  of  language,  The  history  of  the  English  language, 
English  phonology.  Language  development  in  the  child.  The  English  lan- 
guage in  America  (American  dialects).  Grammar:    A  new  view,  English  morphol- 
ogy. Patterns  in  English  syntax,  English  transformations.  Lexicography: 
Meaning  and  dictionaries,  and  The  structural  approach  in  teaching  English. 
While  the  section  on  regional  dialects  is  comprehensive,  there  is  no  spe- 
cific treatment  of  social  dialectology  or  nonstandard  dialects.  Nonetheless, 
this  program  could  provide  a  solid  general  foundation  about  dialects  (8),  (16). 

Dialects  and  Dialect  Learning,  a  self-contained  in-service  course  for 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers,  could  be  used  with  undergradaates  in 
teacher  preparation  programs.    The  course  is  coirposed    of  four  programmed, 
instructional  units  with  accompanying  tape  recordings  and  evaluation 
materials.    Directed  toward  teacher  understanding  of  the  major  nonstandard 
dialects  in  America,  the  course  provides  information  about  dialects  in  gen- 
eral, the  phonetics  of  American  English,  and  features  of  nonstandard  usage 
which  commonly  occur  in  American  speech.    Specifically,  the  four  units 
treated  are:     (a)  "About  Dialects,"  (b)  "Broad  Phonetic  Transcription." 
(c)  "Analyzing  Nonstandard  Dialects,"  and  (d)  "Curriculum  Decisions."  (11),  (12). 

Available  from:     National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  1111  Kenyon  Road, 
Urbana,  Illinois,  61801,  (Available  in  Spring  1972  on  a  sale  or  lease  basis). 
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Learning  a  Standard  English,  a  sequel  to  Dialects  and  Dialect 
Learning,  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  to  implement  a  classroom 
loanagement  sys'tem  for  individualizing  the  teaching  of  a  standard  Eng- 
lish to  nonstandard  speakers.    The  goal  of  the  materials  is  augmentation— 
the  addition  of  a  second  dialect  to  the  student's  range  of  skills — with 
every  res'^ect  accorded  the  dialect  the  student  brings  to  the  classroom. 
The  course  is  composed  of  six  units:      (a)  "Individualization:  Tne 
Basic  Assumption,"  (b)  "Eliciting  Speech  Streams,"  (c)  "Creating  an 
Individualized  Usage  Curriculum,"  (d)  "Selecting,  Organizing  and  Banking 
Curriculum  Materials,"  (e)  "Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Dialect:  Adapt- 
ing and  Creating  Curriculum  Materials,"  and  (f)  "Classroom  Procedures,  or 
What  to  Do  Until  the  Computer  Comes"  (9). 

For  further  Information  on  this  program  write  to:    Dr.  Karen  Hess,  CEMREL, 
Inc.,  1640  East  78th  Street,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota,  55423. 

Other  references  and  materials  which  could  be  used  in  preparing  teachers 
to  teach  a  standard  English  to  speakers  of  nonstandard  speakers  have  been 
described  in  Chapter  Ten.    Especially  relevant  for  teacher  preparation 
would  be  the  Spring  and  Summer,  1969  issue  of  the  Florida  FL  Reporter  (1), 
Baratz  and  Shuy's  Teaching  Black  Children  to  Read  (3),  Fasold  and  Shuy's 
Teaching  a  Standard  English  in  the  Inner  City  (7),  and  Imhoof's  Viewpoints 
(10)  . 

INSERVICE  TEACHER  PREPARATION 

All  of  the  preceding  materials  would  be  suitable  for  in-service  teacher 
preparation.    The  in-service  education  of  teachers  of  English  should  be  an 
on-going  process  which  can  be  organized  in  a  variety  of  ways.    Several  schools 
offer  professional  growth  courses  which  would  be  ideally  suited  for  a  course 
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in  dialect  and  dialect  learning.    Other  schools  conduct  summer  workshops 
which  would  also  be  well  suited  for  instruction  in  dialect  and  dialect 
learning,  e.g.,  the  Atlanta  Public  Schools'  practice  of  having  a  three 
week  summer  workshop  where  teachers  learn  new  techniques  for  reading 
instruction,  oral  pattern  practice  drills  and  composition  instruction 
(2).    Another  successfully  used  approach  is  the  institute,  e.g.,  the 
EPDA  Institute  in  Standard  English  as  a  Second  Dialect,  a  six  week 
institute  for  teachers  from  the  Tampa,  Florida  area,  designed  to 
provide  teachers  with:     (a)  a  basic  understanding  of  modern  linguistics 
and  its  implications  for  second  dialect  teaching,  (b)  a  grasp  of  the 
structural  similarities  and  differences  between  Black  dialects  and 
general  American  English,  and  (c)  an  awareness  of  the  Black  part  of 
America's  heritage.    Visiting  lecturers  contributed  to  this  institute 
during  which  participants  developed  a  set  of  materials  by  which  they 
could  apply  newly  acquired  information  and  skills  to  their  own  classroom 
situations  (6). 

PRE-SERVICE  TEAQIER  PREPARATION 

The  inadequacy  of  courses  presently  available  for  pre-service 
teacher  education,  has  been  noted  in  Chapter  Fourteen.    An  exception 
to  the  generally  inadequate  college  courses  is  Indiana  University's 
program  which  might  be  used  as  a  model  by  colleges  and  universities 
wishing  to  institute  an  adequate  program  for  preparing  students  to  teach 
a  standard  English  as  a  second  dialect.    The  M.  S.  Program  in  Teaching 
Standard  English  as  an  Alternate  Dialect,  at  Indiana  University's  School  of 
Education,  has  as  its  primary  objective  to  develop  an  awareness  and  sen- 
sitivity in  language  arts  teachers  as  well  as  the  skills  necessary  to  help 
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their  students  use  a  standard  English  in  appropriate  situations.  Indiana 
also  has  a  course  in  Black  English  which  is  open  to  both  undergraduate 
and  graduate  students.    Additional  workshops  on  dialect  are  held  each 
sunraer.    Descriptive  materials  from  Indiana  University  are  included  on 
the  following  pages  to  provide  an  example  of  a  relatively  complete  pro- 
gram in  dialect.  \ 
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DESCRIPTION  OP  GIVIDUAT2  COURSES  IN  THE 
DmmiENT  OP  UmN  and  overseas  ENGLTSH  programs  -  University  of 

Indiana 

I/^5l     Black  EngUsh     (5  cr.) 

This  course  will  investigate  the  basic  features  of  Black  English 
as  a  formally  structured  language  system  particularly  as  it 
differs  from  othe\'  systems  of  English  in  its  phonological  and 
grammatical  structures.    It  will  explore  attitudes  toward  speech 
and  the  relationship  of  language  differences  to  the  attainment 
of  educational  goals.    (Also  open  to  undergraduates.) 


Research  in  Applied  Linguistics  (arr.) 

Individual  research  in  Applied  Linguistics.  (Also  open  to 
undergraduates . ) 


1.500     Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language     (5  cr.) 

A  general  introduction  to  the  scientific  study  of  language,  with 
emphasi§  upon  different  theoretical  approaches,  their  relevance 
and  application  for  language  teachers.    A  survey  of  descriptive 
(structural  and  generative),  historical,  and  '-'hyphenated" 
linguistics. 


L502     Aspects  of  Traditional  and  Structural  English  Grammar     (5  cr.) 

An  examination  of  the  salient  features  of  pre -generative  treat- 
ments of  English  grammar  with  cnphasis  upon  their  pedagogical 
application  in  the  teaching  of  English  to  speakers  of  other 
languages . 


150^*     Introduction  to  Transformational  Graamar  for  TESOL     (5  cr.) 

Readings  in  generative  theory  with  emphasis  upon  the  ability  to 
analyze  within  the  framework- of  a  transformational  grammar. 
Special  attention  to  generative  treatments  of  English  phonology 
and  synta::  for  pedagogical  purposes.    P:    Educ.  L500,  L502* 


♦Stated  prereouisites  may  be  waived  with  the  approval  of  the 
depsflmental  adviser. 
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L522     Topics  in  Applied  Linguistics     (5  cr.) 

Intensive  readings  in  professional.  Joxirna Is  on  selected  topics 
relevant  to  the  teaching  of  English  to  speakers  of  other  languages. 
Readings  will,  for  the  r.ost  part,  bo  current  and  subject  to 
change  as  the  course  is  offered.     P:    Educ.  L500,  L502 

L524     Bilingualism  and  Bidialectism  in  Urban  Schools     (5  cr.) 

A  survey  of  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  educational  problems 
faced  by  speakers  of  a  nonstandard  variety  of  English  in  inner 
city  schools. 


L526     Professional  Writing  in  TESOL     (5  cr.) 

Practical  experience  in  writing  professional  papers,  articles, 
and  reports  on  a  variety  of  topics  in  the  field  of  second  language 
or  alternate  dialect  acqvdsition.    Ordinarily  this  course  is 
elected  concurrently  with  L522.    P:    9  credit  hours  in  approved 
graduate  language  study. 


L529     English  as  a  Foreign  Language  in  Developing  Countries     (2  cr.) 

Examination  of  TESOL  programs  in  selected  areas  of  the  world 
with  emphasis  on  those  innovative  solutions  to  language  learning 
problems  developed  in  a  particular  country  which  are  applicable 
to  similar  problems  in  other  locales. 


L552     Secon<3  Lcnguagc  Acquisition     (5  cr.) 

A  survey  of  the  major  theories  of  first  and  second  language 
learning  and  the  implications  of  these  theories  for  langua/je 
teaching. 


L55'^     Methods  and  Materials  for  TSSOL     O  cr.) 

Review  of  'current  methods  and  materials  in  teaching  English  to 
speakers  of  other  languages  with  special  emphasis  on  the  prepar- 
ation and  demonstration  of  classroom  teaching  materials.  P: 
9  credit  hours  in  approved  gradur.te  study. 

L556     Metlx)ds  and  K'aterials  for  TESOL  Teacher-Trainers      (3  cr.) 

Study  and  analysis  of  current  methods  and  materials  in  TESOL. 
Development  and  evaluation  of  practical  exercises,  "/icual  aids. 
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and  deaaonstration  materials  for  use  by  teacher-trainers  in  pre« 
service  and  in-service  i^nglish    toacher-'hiaining  procrams  overseas. 
P:    18  credit  hours  in  approved  ;;;raduate  lancuage  study. 

Methgds  and  Materials  in  Teaching  Standard  EncHsh  as  an  Alternate 
Dialect     (5  cr.) 

Review  of  current  methods  and  raateilals  in  teaching  standard 
English  to  speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects— especially  non- 
standard Negro  speech.,   Emphasis  on  the  preparation  and  demonstra- 
tion cf  classroom  teaching  materials  applicable  in  inner  city 
schools.    P;    12  credit  hours  in  approved  graduate  langxiage  study. 

Language  testing     (5  cr.) 

Consideration  oi"  theories  of  assessing  competence  in  a  second 
language,  combined  with  preparation  and  trial  administration  of 
tests.    Pri Diary  emphasis  on  English  as  a  second  language  or 
alternate  dialect.    F:    ^Educ,  L500;  h^^2. 


Oontrastive  Analysis     (5  cr.) 

Practice  in  various  methods  of  analysis,  with  application  to 
selected  languages  in  addltacn  to  English  in  terms  of  phonetics, 
phonemics,  morphology,  and  synta::.    Consideration  of  potential 
interference  and  facilitation.    P:    Educ.  L500,  L502,  L^Cik 


Instructional  Techniques  in  the  Language  Laboratory     (2  cr.) 

Instructionrl  rationale,  equipment,  and  practical  operation  of 
the  language  laboratory.    Lecture;:  on  theory  combined  with  actual 
use  of  laboratory  equtinnent. 


Programned  Foreign  Language  Instruction     (2  cr.) 

Theory  and  practice  of  programnod  instruction  for  pi-oblems  of 
foreign  lan^uuge  acquisition;  rc^Aieu  of  existing  program  material, 
practice  in  preparation  of  snall-sccle  programs. 

Iiidcpond-nt  Rcccr.rch  in  Second  Lnnguage  Learning  (arr.) 

«»• 
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TEXTBOOKS  USED  IN  THE  URBAN  AND  OVERSEAS  ENGLISH 


PROGRAMS  AT  INDIANA  UNI VERS ITY/BLOOMINGTON 


Aeter,  Collier,  Steinberg.    Utterances  and  Response  Drills. 
Andersson,  T.  and  Boyer.    Bilingual  Schooling  in  the  U.S.,  Vol  I,  II. 
Bollinger.    Aspects  of  Language. 
Carroll ,  John .    Language  and  Thought. 
Chomsky,  Noam.    Language  and  Mind. 

Gleason,  H.A.    An  Introduction  to  Descriptive  Linguistics. 

Karris »  ^avid."  Reading  Improvement  Drills > 

Harris >  David.    Testing  Enpjxsh  as  a  Second  Language > 

Hayden,  Pilgrim,  Haggard.    Mastering  American  English. 

Horn,  Thomas.    Reading  for  the  Disadvantaged. 

Hudson  and  Imhoof .    From  Paragraph  to  Theme . 

Jacobs  and  Rosenbaum.    English  Transformational  Grammar . 

Jacobs  and  Rosenbaum.    Grammar  I. 

Jacobs  and  Rosenbaum.    Gramitar  II. 

Lado,  Robert.    Language  Testing:    The  Construction  and  Use  of  Foreign  Language  Tests . 
Langocher,  Ronald.    Language  and  Its  Structure. 
J^enneberg,  Eric.    New  Directions  in  the  Study  of  Language. 
McNeill,  David.    The  Acquisition  of  Language. 
Slobin,  Dan.    Psycholinguistics > 

Thomas ,  Owens .    Transformational  Grammar  and  the  Teacher  of  English . 
Williams,  E.    Language  and  Poverty. 
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BLACK  ENGLISH  WORKSHOl' 

Indiana  University 
Institute  of  Afro-American  Studies, 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  and 
Urban  and  Overseaji  English  Programs, 
School  of  Education 

Intersession  1971,  Juno  2-17. 


Purpose 

The  advent  of  the  study  of  differences  between  Black  and  White  speech 
behavior  has  called  attention  to  the  inadequacies  of  many  language  pro- 
grams conceived  by  middle  class  White  or  Black  educators.    The  workshop 
will  stimulate  and  develop  certain  basic  understandings,  concepts,  and 
attitudes  concerning  tliese  speech  differences  as  well  as  address  itself 
to  the  problems  of  developing  an  adequate  description  and  pragmatic 
knowledge  of  Black  English.    Specifically,  the  workshop  would  develop: 

1.  understanding  of  the  basic  features  of  Black  English  as  a 
formally  structured  language  system, 

2.  understanding  of  the  attitudes  toward  speech  and  speech  be- 
havior by  Blacks, 

3.  the  attitude  that  the  nonstandard  speaker  is  not  aberrant  or 
underdeveloped, 

A.     the  attitude  that  what  constitutes  standard  English  is  socially 
and  arbitrarily  determined, 

5.     understanding  that  students  may  learn  a  second  dialect  just  as 
they  learn  a  second  language,  without  attempting  to  destroy 
the  first. 


NOTE: 

The  visiting  lecturers  in  the 
summer  of  1971  were  Geneva 
Smithennan,  Wayne  State  Univ, 
(now  at  Harvard)  and  Adrian 
Cox,  Wayne  State  Univ\  (now 
at  Indiana  Univ.). 

Next  summer  we  are  planning  a 

program  of  Black  English, 

Methods  of  Teaching  AHernate  * 

Dialects  of  English,  and  a 

Reading  Met  hocl.s   (wl  t  h  nn  r^mpliasi  s 

on  teaching  Black  children  to 

read) .  \ 
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BLACK  ENGLISH  WORKSHOP 
Sponsors 

The  workshop  will  be  offered  in  the  School  of  Education  under  the  direction 
of  the  Urban  and  Overseas  English  Programs  and  sponsored  by  the  Instirute 
of  Afro-American  Studies,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Frog  rata 

Mrs.  Beverly  Huntsman,  a  member  of  the  Urban  and  Overseas  English  Programs, 
will  coordinate  the  workshop  which  will  include  lectures  by  such  outstanding 
specialists  in  the  field  of  sociolinguistics  as  Walter  Wolfram  and  Roger 
Shuy  from  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics  in  Washington,  D.  C. ,  and 
Kenneth  R.  Johnson,  Assistant  Professor  of  Education  from  the  University  of 
Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle.    Additional  contributions  will  be  made  by 
Indiana  University  specialists  in  urban  studies. 

Workshop  Topics 

I.    Black  English  defined  ^         ■  . 

'II.     Strategies  for  studying  Black  speech 

III.    Black  Engliish  as  an  alternate  language  system:    Description  and  comparison 

A.  Phonology 

B.  Morphology 

C.  Syntax 

IV.    Black  English  and  Black  experience 
V.    Black  English  and  success  in  school 

A.  Reading 

B.  Writing  ,' 

C.  Standard  English 

VI.    Black  English  and  success  in  the  world  of  work 

-  Credit 

The  workshop  is  designed  for  those  interested  in  linguistic-cultural  differ- 
ences and  the  educational  implications  arising  from  such  differences:  Students 
of  language  and  sociology,  teachers  of  all  levels,  school  administrators. 
Qualified  students  in  the  workshop  may  earn  three  hours  of  graduate  credit  by 
registering  for  Education  L590,  Independent  Research  in  Second  Language  Learning. 

Participants  in  the  workshop  who  are  interested  in  the  classroom  applications  of 
dialect  and  cultural  information  are  encouraged  to  enroll  in  Education  L538, 
Teaching  Standard  English  as  an  Alternate  Dialect,  to  be  offered  during  the 
regular  summer  session.     (June  18  -  August  7) . 

Information 

To  reserve  a  place  in  the  workshop,  since  ennSllraent  will  be  limited  to  30 
participants,  prior  to  registration  students  must  contact: 

Dr.  Maurice  Imhoof,  Coordinator 
Urban  and  Overseas  English  Programs 
029  Education  Building 
Indiana  University 

Bloomington,  Indiana      47A01  Telephone:  337-4018 

O 
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Urban  Language  fp^ns 

-     .  February  9  Room  109 

Lecture  Series  "^^^^  ^'  school  of  Business 

April  16.  23.  30  7:30  p.in. 


Monday,  February  9,  1970 

Peter  S.  Rosenbaum 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 

Director  of  the  Center  for  Educational  Technology 

Teachers  College.  Columbia  University 

Thinking  about  Priorities  in  the  Improvement  of 
Language  Instruction 

Mr.  Rosenbaum's  presentation  will  take  as  its  point  of 
departure  a  conception  of  language  instruction  In 
which  the  essential  elements  are  content,  learning 
activities  (mediation),  supervision  (control),  and  con** 
tingencies.  After  a  brief  development  of  this  concep- 
tion, appropriate  criteria  for  evaluating  the  adequacy 
of  language  instruction  programs  will  be  adduced. 
Finally,  these  criteria  will  be  applied  in  the  evaluation 
of  prevailing  instructional  practices,  and  the  evaluation 
itself  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  assigning  priorities  in 
efforts  to  improve  instructional  technique. 


Wednestfay,  March  4,  1970 

Roger  W.  Shuy 

Director  of  the  SocioUnguistics  Program 
Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 

Sociolingulstic  Strategies  in  Studying  Urban  Speech 

The  advent  of  the  study  of  urban  speech  has  called 
attention  td  the  inadequacies  of  past  linguistic  ap- 
proaches to  data  acquisition  as  welt  as  analytical 
modes.  Recent  studies  have  made  important  sugges- 
tions for  changes  to  the  fieldworker,  the  analyst,  and  ^ 
the  person  who  applies  the  material  in  the  classroom. 
Foremost  among  these  suggestions,  and  those  which 
Mr  Shuy  will  discuss,  are  recognition  of  the  concept 
of  the  language  continuum,  the  linguistic  variable,  the 
matter  of  contextual  style,  subjective  reactions,  and 
social  stratification. 


Wednesday,  March  11,  1970 

Walter  A.  Wolfram 

Research  Associate  In  the  Sociolingulstlcs  Program 
Center  for  Applied  Linguistics 

Black/Whfte  Speech  Differences  Revisited 

Mr.  Wolfram  win  Investigate  the  various  claims  about 
the  relationship  of  the  speech  of  blacks  and  whites, 
from  the  extreme  claims  of  dialectologlsts  who  believe 
that  they  are  Identical  to  the  claims  of  some  descrip- 
tive linguists,  who  Insist  that  they  are  actually  different 
languages.  The  features  crucial  to  these  arguments 
will  be  examined  In  terms  of  objective  evidence,  and 
Mr.  Wolfram  will  offer  a  "realistic"  conclusion  about 
the  relationship  based  on  the  availablo  data. 

This  lecture  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Speech  and  Hear- 
ing Cente'. 


Thursday,  April  16,  1970 

Kenneth  R.  Johnson  -c- 
Assistant  Professor  of  Education  ^ 
University  of  Illinois  at  Chicago  Circle 

Nonstandard  Negro  Dialect  and  the  Implications  for 
Educating  Students  Who  Spaak  It 

Mr.  Johnson's  lecture  will  cover  the  following  topics: 
(1)  the  nature  of  language  and  dialects;  (2)  teachers' 
attitudes  toward  nonstandard  Negro  dialect  and  false 
Instructional  assumptions  arising  from  these  attitudes; 
(3)  the  phonological  and  grammatical  systems  of  non- 
standard Negro  dialect;  (4)  Interference  in  reading  and 
language  learning  caused  by  nonstandard  Negro  dia- 
lect; (5)  teaching  standard  English  to  Negro  students  • 
who  speak  nonstandard  Negro  dialect. 

This  lecture  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Institute  of  Afro- 
American  Studies. 
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Thursday,  April  23.  1970 

Helen  H.  Johnson 

Principal  of  Mpl^fichael  Junior  High  School 
Detroit  Michigan 

Teacher  Attitudes  and  Ghetto  Language 

The  basic  thesis  of  Miss  Johnson's  speech  may  be 
summarized  as  follows:  Many  English  teachers  waste 
valuable  time  on  lessons  of  values,  attitudes,  and  eti- 
quette. They  use  standard  English  as  the  sole  selector 
of  the  winners  or  the  losersf-they-make  no  attempts 
to  understand  or  evaluate  the  language  behavior  of 
the  students;  and  they  develop  lessons  which  reject 
children  and  isolate  citizens.  These  teachers  are  not 
merely  wasting  time,  they  are  wasting  lives.  If  the  pri- 
mary purpose  of  English  education  is  upward  mobility, 
then  teachers  should  educate*  open,  and  enrich  the 
minds  of  children  before  they  attend  to  language 
tidiness. 


Thursday,  April  30,  1970 

Joshua  A.  FIshman 

University  Research  Professor  ol^Social  Sciences 
Yeshiva  University 

Spanish  and  English  amoira  Puerto  Ricans  in  New  York 

Puerto  RIcan  Intellectual  and  organizational  elites  in 
New  York  have  beg^m  to  Ideologize  Spanish  language 
maintenance  and  Puerto  Rican  cultural  emphases. 
Among  ordinary  Puerto  RIcans  such  views  are  still 
very  uncommon.  The  elites  are  more  a*vare  of  their 
sociolinguistic  repertoire  in  both  Spanish  and  English 
and  have  greater  repertoire  ranges  In  both  languages. 
Nevertheless,  even  ordinary  Puerto  Ricans  are  suf- 
ficiently language  conscious  to  give  valid  self*report 
data  In  connection  with  many  of  these  matters.  Mr. 
^ishman  will  explain  how,  on  the  whole,  language 
usage,  self-report  claims,  attitude,  and  behavior  are 
meaningfully  and  corroboratively  interrelated. 

This  lecture  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Research  Center 
for  the  Language  Sciences. 
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Graduate  Department  of 
Urban  and  Overseas 
English  Programs 
(applied  linguistics) 

PROGHAMS  OFFERED 

Master  of  Science  in  Education  (36  credits) 

Majors:  Teaching  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages 

Teaching  Standard  English  in  Urban 
Schools 

Minor:  Teaching  Standard  English  to  Speakers 
of  Other  Languages  and  Dialects  (15 
credits)  (for  American  students  only) 

Certificate  In  Teaching  English  to  Speakers  of 
Other  Languages  (20  credits)  (for  foreign  students 
only) 

English  Language  Improvement  Courses 
(for  American  and  foreign  st  .dents) 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  PROGRAMS 

Master  of  Science  in  Education 

The  master's  degree  program  has  been  designed 
to  prepare  personnel  in  one  of  two  areas — teach 
Ing  English  to  speakers  of  other  languages  or 
teaching  standard  English  in  urban  schools. 

Major  in  Teaching  English  to  Speakers  of 
Other  Languages 

The  overall  objective  of  this  major  is  to  prepare 
persons  for  leadership  position=;  in  English  edu- 
q^on  programs  abroad.  Candidates  for  this 
major  should  demonstrate: 

1.  thorough  knowledge  of  English  structure  and 
language  pedagogy; 

2.  ability  to  interpret  theoretical  concepts  for 
application  by  classroom  ;ea.  r.-irs;  and 

3.  skill  in  applying  theoretical  knowledge  and 
practical  ex^3erience  toward  the  improvement 
of  national  English  programs  in  developing 
countries 

o 
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Major  In  Teaching  Standard  English  In 
Urban  Schools 

The  overall  objective  of  this  major  is  to  prepare 
persons  for  English  teaching  and  supervisory 
positions  in  inner-city  schools.  In  addition  to  1 
and  2  above,  candidates  for  this  major  should 
demonstrate: 

4.  qualities  of  personality  and  attitudes  about 
language  judged  to  be  essential  for  successful 
work  in  ghetto  schools: 

6.  understanding  of  the  educational  problems  of 
bflingualism  and  bidialectism;  and 

6.  ability  In  applying  the  techniques  of  modern 
language  methodology  to  the  teaching  of 
standard  English  as  an  alternate  dialect. 

Certmcate  In  Teaching  English  to  Speakers 
of  Of  her  Languages 

The  certificate  program  has  been  designed  to 
prepare  foreign  students  to  become  proficient 
teachers  of  English  as  a  foreign  language. 
,  Students  In  this  program  should  demonstrate: 

1.  attainment  of  specified  standards  of  per- 
fo:  mance  in  all  four  of  the  English  language 
skills — listening,  speaking,  reading,  and 
writing; 

2.  ability  to  plan  and  implement  meaningful  class- 
room activities  appropriate  to  stated  instruc- 
tional goals;  and 

3.  skill  in  using  the  resources  of  contributory 
fields,  such  as  applied  linguistics  and  edu- 
cational psychology,  in  solving  language- 
learning  problems. 

English  Language  Improvement  Courses 

The  English  language  improvement  courses  have 
been  designed  to  bring  the  native  and  nonnative 
students'  language  skills  to  a  standard  of  pro- 
ficiency needed  to  pursue  regular  degree 
programs  in  American  universities.  Extensive 
practice  is  provided  in  the  reading  comprehension 
and  expository  writing  activities  essential  to 
academic  success  at  the  college  level. 
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ADMISSION  PROCEDURE 

Students  interested  in  enrolling  in  this  Depart- 
ment should  obtain  application  materials  from  the 
Office  of  the  Graduate  Division,  School  of  Edu- 
cation. Completed  forms,  together  with  official 
transcripts  of  all  undergraduate  and  graduate 
work  taken  at  institutions  other  lhan  Indiana 
University,  should  be  returned  to: 

Graduate  Division 
School  of  Education 
Indiana  University 
Bloomington.  Indiana  47401 

Students  Interested  in  enrolling  in  the  English 
language  improvement  courses  should  apply 
directly  to  the  Department  of  Urban  and  Overseas 
English  Programs.  r- 

Applications  for  admission  must  be  filed  by 
July  15  for  the  fall  semester  and  December  15 
•  for  the  spring  semester. 

COURSES 

L500   Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Language 
(3  cr.) 

L502   Aspects  of  Traditional  and  Structural 
English  Grammar  {3  cr.) 

L504   Introduction  to  Transformational  Grammar 
for  TESOl  (3  cr.) 

L522   Professional  Reading  in  TESOL  (3  cr.) 

L524   Billngualism  and  Bidialectism  in  Urban 
Schools  (3  cr.) 

L526    Professional  Writing  in  TESOL  (3  cr.) 

L529   English  as  a  Foreign  Language  in  Develop- 
ing Countries  (2  cr.) 

L532   Second  Language  Acquisition  (3  cr.) 

L534   Methods  and  Materials  for  TESOL  (3  cr.) 

L536   Methods  and  Materials  for  TESOL 
Teacher-Trainers  (3  cr.) 


L538   Methods  and  Materials  In  Teaching 

Standard  English  as  an  Alternate  Dialect 
(3  cr.) 

L550   Language  Testing  (3  cr.) 

L552   Contrastlve  Analysis  (3  cr.) 

L556   Instructional  Techniques  In  the 
Language  Laboratory  (2  cr.) 

L558   I  rogrammed  Foreign  Language 
Instruction  (2  cr.) 

L590   Independent  Research  In  Second 
Language  Learning  (1-3  cr.) 

L122    English  Language  Improvement  (9  cr. — 
10  hrs.  In  class,  5  hrs.  fab) 

L123    English  Language  Improvement  (6  cr. — 
6  hrs.  in  class,  2  h's.  lab)  (for  foreign 
students  only) 

L124   Oral  English  Improvement  (2  cr. — 
5  hrs.  lab) 

L130   English  Language  Improvement  (4  or. — 
8  hrs.  In  class)  (for  American  students  only) 

L304    Expository  ./riting  (3  cr. — 4  hrs.  in  class) 
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SUMMARY 

Materials  which  might  be  used  to  adequately  prepare  teachers  to 
teach  a  standard  English  as  a  second  dialect  are  limited.    Those  which 
do  exist  may  need  to  be  adapted  to  fit  specific  local  needs.  Adequate 
college  proc.rams  are  extremely  limited.    Although  more  courses  in  dia- 
lect and  in  language  learning  are  offered  than  in  the  past,  there  is 
still  inadequate  emphasis  on  social  dialects  and  on  methods  for  teaching 
a  standard  English. 
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ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  FOR  SECTION  FOUR 


This  bibliography  contains  selected  references  which  deal  with 
teacher  preparation.    The  references  are  coded  to  refer  to  the  specific 
chapters  contained  in  Section  Four. 
Code: 

14.  Past  and  Current  Teacher  Preparation 

15.  Ideal  Teacher  Preparation  *^ 

16.  Materials  Available  for  Developing  Teacher  Preparation  Progi^tns 


Baratz,  J.  C.    Who  should  do  what  to  whom... and  why?    Florida  FL  Reporter"); 
1969.  7(1),  75-77,  &  158-159.  (15). 

Baratz  first  discusses  the  different-deficient  argument  and  concludes 
that  the  language  of  the  nonstandard  speaker  is  not  deficient,  it  is  ^ 
merely  different.    She  then  cites  several  reasons  for  teaching  a  J 
standard  English:     (1)  it  doesn't  necessarily  make  the  studept  devalue 
his  own  dialect,  (2)  in  refusing  to  teach  standard  English  we  cut  off 
even  further  his  possibility  of  entering  the  mainstream  of  American 
life,  (3)  it  hinders  his  development  of  oral  skills  and  makes  his 
task  of  learning  to  read  considerably  more  difficult.    The  article  '\ 
concludes  with  a  discussion  of  what  a  competent  teacher  needs  to  ' 
know  about  language  and  culture  to  do  an  effective  job  of  teaching 
a  standard  English  to  speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects. 


Baratz,  J.  C.  &  Shuy,  R.  W.     Teaching  Black  children  to  read.  Washington, 
D.  C:     Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  1969.     (15),  (16).  ^ 

This  collection  of  readings,  part  of  the  Urban  Language  Sauries,  con- 
sists of^ eight  articles,  including:  (1)  "Dialectology  and  the  Teaching 
of  Reading"  by  McDavid;  (2)  "Dialect  Barriers  to  Reading  Comprehension" 
by  Goodman;  (3)  "Some  Sources  of  Reading  Problems  for  Negro  Speakers 
of  Nonstandard  English"  by  Labov;  (4)  "Orthography^  in  Reading  Materials 
fpr  Black  English  Speaking  Children"  by  Fasold;  (5)  "Teaching  Reading 
in  an  Urban  Negro  School  System"  by  Baratz;  (6)  "A  Linguistic  Background 
for  Developing  Beginning  Reading  Materials  for  Black  English:  Three 
Linguistically  Appropriate  Passages"  by  Wolfram  and  Fasold;  and  (3) 
^      "On  the  Use  of  Negro  Dialect  in  the  Teaching  of  Reading"  by  Stewart. 
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Davis >  A.  L.   (Ed.)    American  dialects  for  English  teachers.  Urbana: 

ISCPET,  May  1969.    Also  in  ERIC:    ED  032  298  (Interim  report).  (15),  (16). 

This. manual  is  an  organized  study  of  American  dialects  which  could  be 
used  in  a  course  in  English  language  or  in  English  methods.  It  includes 
seven  articles  on  dialect:     (1)  "Historical,  Regional  and  Social  Variation" 
by  Raven  I.  McDavid,  Jr.;   (2)  "llie  Study  of  Dialects"  by  N,  Louanna  Furbee; 
(3)      Suggestions  for  Teaching  American  Dialects"  by  A.  L.  Davis;  (^)  "Prob- 
lem Areas  in  Grammar"  by  William  Card  and  Virginia  G.  McDavid;  (5)  "Soeech 
Samples  of  Disadvantaged  Children"  by  N.  Louanna  Furbee,  Emily  P.  Norris, 
and  Dagna  Simpson;  <6)  "Abbreviated  Checklist  of  Lexical  Items  in  Dialects" 
by  A.  L.  Davis;  and  (7)  "A  Checklist  of  Significant  Features  for  Discrim- 
inating Social  Dialects"  by  Raven  I*  McDavid,  Jr.    Teaching  suggestions 
and  an  annotated  bibliography  are  included • 

Fasold,  R.        &  Shuy,  R.  W,  (Eds.)     Teaching  standard  English  in  the  inner 
city.     Urban  language  series  no.  6.    Washington,  D.  C* :     Center  for 
Applied  Linguistics,  1970.    Also  in  ERIC:     ED  037  720.  (16). 

This  book  contains  articles  by  leaders  in  the  field  who  advocate 
using  an  additive  approach  to  teach  a  standard  English  to  all 
students.     The  articles  provide  not  only  theoretical  information, 
but  a  wealth  of  practical  commentary  on  teaching  a  standard  Eng- 
lish.    Included  are:     (1)  William  Stewart's  "Foreign  Language 
Teaching  Methods  in  Quasi-Foreign  Language  Situations;"  (2)  Joan 
Baratz's  "Educational  Considerations  for  Teaching  Standard  English 
to  Negro  Children;"  (3)  Ralph  Fasold  and  Walt  Wolfram's  "Some 
Linguistic  Features  of  Negro  Dialect;"  (4)  Iirwin  Feigenbaum's 
"The  Use  of  Nonstandard  English  in  Teaching  Standard:  Contrast 
and  Comparison;"  (5)  Walt  Wolfram's  "Sociolinguistic  Implications 
for  Educational  Sequencing;"  and  (6)  Roger  Shuy's  "Teacher  Training 
and  Urban  Language  Problems."    Several  of  these  articles  have  been 
'  listed  separately  in  this  annotated  bibliography.    The  book  is 
invaluable  to  teachers  involved  with  *  teaching  a  standard  English. 

Galvan,  M.  M.  &  Troike,  R*  C.     The  east  Texas  dialect  project:    A  pattern 

for  education.     Florida  FL  Reporter,  1969,  7(1),  29-31,  &  152--153.  (15), 

(16).  ;   

jThe  authors  outline  the  throe  major  goals  of  the  East  Texas  dialect 
project:     (1)  study  language  patterns  in  Texas;   (2)  develop  in-service 
courses  to  affect  attitudes  towards  language  and  culture;  and  (3)  pro- 
duce teaching  materials  to  be  used  in  the  schools.     They  stress  at- 
titudes and  acceptance  of  language  variety  and  cultural  differences 
above  all  else.     Tlie  content  of  this  article  sliould  be  valuable  to 
college  methods  teachers  and  administrators  interested  in  developing 
programs  for  their  nonstandard  speaking  students. 
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Hess,  K.  M,  et  al.    Learning  a  standard  English.    In  developn^ent  at 
CEMREL,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota.  (16). 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  to  implement  a  class- 
room management  system  for  individualizing  the  teaching  of  a  stand- 
ard English  to  nonstandard  speakers.    The  goal  of  the  materials 
is  augmentation — the  addition  of  a  second  dialect  to  the  student 'js 
range  of  skills — with  every  respect  accorded  the  dialect  the  stu- 
dent brings  into  the  classroom.    Hie  course  includes  six 
units:     (1)  "Individualization:    The  Basic  Assumption; "  (2)  "Eli- 
citing Speech  Streams;"  (3)  "Creating  an  Individualized  Usage  Cur- 
riculum;" (4)  "Selecting,  Organizing  and  Banking  Curriculum  Ma- 
terials;" (5)  "Teaching  English  as  a  Second  Dialect:  Adapting 
and  Creating  Curriculum  Materials;"  and  (6)  "Classroom  Procedures, 
or  Wliat  to  do  Until  the  Computer  Com6s." 

Imhoof,  M.  (Ed.)    Viewpoints,  1971,  A7(2) .    Special  issue:    Social  and 
educational  insights  into  teaching  standard  English  to  speakers  of 
other  dialects.    Bloomington,  Indiana:     Indiana  University,  1971.  (16). 

This  bulletin  from  Indiana  University  contains  the  following  articles: 
(1)  "Soclolinguistic  Strategies  for  Studying  Urban  Speech"  by  Roger 
Shuy;  (2)  "Black-White  Speech  Differences  Revisited"  by  Walt  Wolfram; 
(3)  "Attitudes  and  Beliefs  about  Spanish  and  English  Among  Puorto-Ri cans" 
by  J.  A.  Fishman;  (4)  "Teacher  Attitude  and  Ghetto  Language"  by  Helen 
Johnson;  (5)  "Should  Black  Children  Learn  Standard  English?"  by  Ken 
Johnson;  (6)  "Aspects  of  Instructional  Design"  by  Peter  Rosenbaum; 
and  (7)  "ITie  Preparation  of  Language  Atts  Teachers  for  Ghetto  Scliools" 
by  Maurice  Imhoof.    Bibliographies  are  included  in  the  bulletin.  This 
representative  selection  from  the  field  of  dialect  study  would  be  an 
invaluable  reference  to  any  course  on  dialect  and  dialect  learning. 

Loban,  W.    Problems  in  oral  EnglishT^NCTE  research  report  no.  5,  1966 
Urbana.    Also  in  ERIC:    ED  023  653.     (15).  * 

Loban's  purpose  is  to  clarify  the  most  crucial  language  difficulties 
of  speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects  to  enable  teachers  to  plan  an 
effective,  efficient  program  for  teaching  a  standard  English.  He 
discusses  and  lists  several  examples  of  the  nonstandard  oral  usages 
found  in  students  in  grades  K-9.     Loban  suggests  spt.ikers   )f  non- 
standard dialects  may  be  helped  b;^  drill  on  usage,  especially  the 
verb  to  be.    There  is  no  object  in  drilling  all  pupils  on  the  same  ' 
skill,  he  says  they  should  be  drilled  only  on  those  featureii  with 
which  they  have  difficulty. 

Maxwell,  J.  et  al .     Dialects  and  dialect  Icarnina.    To  be  published  by 
NCTE,  Urbana.  (16); 

This  is  a  self-contained  in-service  course  for  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary teachers,  wtiich  could  also  be  used  witli  unt^crgraduatcs  in  tvacUL-r 
preparation  programs.     The  course  includes  four  projr^ramined 
instructional  units  with  accompanying  tape  recordings  and  evaluation 
materials.     Directed  toward  teacher  understanding  of  the  major  non- 
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standard  dialects  in  America,  the  course  provides  information 
about  dialects  in  general,  the  phonetics  of  American  English, 
and  features  of  nonstandard  usage  which  conanonly  occur  in 
American  speech.    Specifically,  the  four  units  treated  are: 
(1)  "About  Dialects,"  (2)  "Broad  Phonetic  Transcription," 
(3)  "Analyzing  Nonstandard  Dialects,"  and  (4)  "Curriculum 
Decisions. " 

McDavld,  R.  I.,  Jr.    Social  dialects  and  professional  responsibility. 
College  English,  February  1969.  30(5),  381-385.  (14). 

McDavid  points  out  that  university  English  departments  have 
neglected  the  urgent  problems  of  social  dialects  and  suggests 
that  they  encourage  systematic  rerearch  in  the  field. 

Shuy,  R.  W»    Bonnie  and  Clyde  tactics  in  English  teaching.    Florida  FL 
Reporter.  1969,  7(1),  81-83,  &  160-161.  (15). 

An    analogy  is  drawn  between  Bonnie  and  Clyde  and  those  who  want 
to  eradicate  nonstandard  dialect.    Shuy  presents  three  currently 
popular  approaches  to  the  problem  of  nonstandard  dialects:  (1)  eradi- 
cation (2)  biloquialism — ^which  he  suggests  is  a  more  neutral  term  than 
bidlalectallsm,  and  (3)  teaching  nonstandard  to  standard  speakers. 
He  presents  social  and  intellectual  goals  which  can  be  achieved 
by  learning  a  standard  English,    In  discussing  materials  currently 
being  used  to  teach  a  standard  English,  Shuy  voices  concern  that 
the  majority  of  the  materials  rest  on  the  uneasy  assumption  that 
TESOL  methods  will  work  with  speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects,  and 
that  most  current  materials  deal  with  pronunciation  while  the  evi- 
dence seems  to  point  out  that  the  grammatical  features  are  the 
most  important,    Shuy  then  gives  five  questions  he  feels  all 
English  teachers  should  answer  as  they  attempt  to  teach  a  stand- 
ard English  to  nonstandard  speakers. 

Wolfram,  W.  A.    Sociolinguistic  premises  and  the  nature  of  nonstandard 
dialects,    Washington,  D.  C. :    Center  for  Appliedn:,inguiTtics, 
1969.  (15). 

Wolfram  deals  with  the  attitudinal  problems  associated  with  non- 
standard dialects.    He  discusses  some  of  the  basic  premises  of 
soclolinguistics  and  shows  bow  many  currently  held  views  about 
nonstandard  dialects  violate  these  basic  premises.    He  also  points 
out  that  a  knowledge  of  the  systematic  differences  between  the 
various  nonstandard  dialects  and  standard  English  can  serve  as 
a  basis  for  effectively  teaching  a  standard  English  to  speakers 
of  these  nonstandard  dialects. 


SECTION  FIVE 
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INTRODUCTION 


This  section  of  the  Basic  Report  contains  bibliographies  which  should 
be  of  use  to  educators  involved  in  teaching  a  standard  English  to  speakers 
of  nonstandard  dialects* 
The  following  bibliographies  are  included: 

1.    Annotated  bibliography  of  recommended  sources  on  dialect 

2»    Master  bibliography  of  the  1500  documents  which  were  read,  analyzed, 
and  synthesized  in  the  Basic  Report 

3.    Bibliography  of  bibliographies  on  dialect 

A»    Specialized  bioliographies  in  the  following  areas; 

A.  Cultural  Dialects 

1.  Appalachian  dialects 

2.  Black  dialects 

3.  Hawaiian  dialects 

4.  Indian  dialects 

5.  Spanish  dialects 

B.  Regional  Dialect^s 

1.  East 

2»  Midwest 

3.  South 

4.  Southwest 

5.  West 

C.  Materials  and  Methods 

1.  Elementary 

2.  Secondary 

3.  Foreign  Language  Methods 
D»    Current  Programs 

E.    Language  Acquisition  and  Development 

Dialect  and  Reading 
G  •    S  oc  io  1  ing  uis  t  i  cs 
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SELECTED  ANNOTATED  BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  RECOMMENDED 
REFERENCES  FOR  DIALECT  AND  DIALECT  LEARNING* 


The  following  references  are  recommended  to  teachers  and  administrators 
interested  in  beginning  or  improving  an  existing  program  in  dialect  aug- 
laentation. 


Abrahams,  R.  D.    The  advantages  of  black  English.    Florida  FL  Reporter,  1970, 
Spring/Fall,  27-30,  &  51. 

Abrahams  first  dispells  many  false  notions  of  linguistic  deprivation 
or  pathology.    He  then  stresses  the  importance  of  the  varieties  (codes) 
used  in  Black  English  and  the  need  for  an  analytic  framework  which  would 
permit  examination  of  patterns  of  communicative  interaction  larger  than 
simple  linguistic  difference.    He  points  out  numerous  examples  of  the 
expressive  system  of  Black  English  and  gives  reasons  for  the  persistance 
of  Black  English. 

Allen,  H.  B.,  &  Underwood,  G.  N.  (Eds.)    Readings  in  American  dialectology. 
New  York:    Appleton,  Century,  Crofts,  1971. 


Part  One  of  this  book 'concentrates  on  regional  dialects.    It  Includes 
readings  on  area  studies,  single  feature  studies,  the  comparative  ap- 
proach, and  dialect  theory.    Part  Two  concentrates  on  social  dialects 
and  includes  several  readings  of  direct  relevance  to  the  classroom 
teacher  or  the  college  methods  teacher. 

Allen,  V.  F.    Teaching  standard  English  as  a  second  dialect.    Florida  FL 
Reporter,  1969,  HI),  123-129.  &  164. 

This  article  outlines  the  trends  in  teaching  a  standard  English  to  speakers 
of  other  dialects  and  describes  some  second-language  techniques  as  they 
may  be  applied  to  dialect  differences.    Linguistic  versatility  is  stressed 
as  the  goal  of  second  dialect  teaching,  and  the  Importance  of  working  on 
truly  critical  features  to  reach  that  goal  Is  brought  out.    The  historical 
basis  of  many  nonstandard  features  is  discussed.    Also  discussed  are  the 
art  of  conducting  meaningful  drills,  role  playing,  and  reading  and  writing. 
13ie  article  Is  ideal  for  the  relatively  uninitiated. 

American  speech  dialects.    National  Center  for  Audio  Tapes,  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder.  (Tape) 

This  tape  consists  of  eighteen  readings  of  "Grip  the  Rat,"    one  each 
from  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Ontario,  Illinois,  Ohio,  Virginia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,    There  are  two  readings  from 
Massachusetts,  Pennsylvania,  and  Texas,  and  three  from  New  York. 

♦Compiled  and  annotated  by  Karen  M.  Hess 
©    CEMREL,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota 
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Baratz,  J,  C.    Language  and  cognitive  assessment  of  Negro  children — 

assumptions  and  research  needs.    American  Speech  and  Hearii.g,  Assoc- 
iation. March  1969,  _2(8).    Also  in  ERIC:    ED  022  157. 

Baratz  begins  by  describing  the  three  major  types  of  professionals 
Involved  with  descriljing  the  language  abilities  of  children:  (1) 
educators,  (2)  psychologists,  and  (3)  linguists,  and  then  points  out 
how  some  educators  and  psychologists  mistakenly  believe  children  who 
speak  nonstandard  dialects  to  be  verbally  destitute  or  unable  to 
function  cognitively.    The  article  contains  a  reference  list  of 
sources  from  linguistics  and  anthropological  studies; 

Baratz,  J.  C.    Who  should  do  what  to  whom... and  why?    Florida  FL  Reporter, 
1969,  7(1),  75-77,  &  158-159. 

"~  •  > 

Baratz  first  discusses  the  different-deficient  l  -nmient  and  concludes 
that  the  language  of  the  nonstandard  speaker  is         deficient,  it  is 
merely  different.    She  then  cites  several  reasons  for  teaching  a 
standard  English:     (1)  it  doesn't  necessarily  -  ^e  the  student  devalue 
his  own  dialect,  (2)  in  refusing  to  teach  standard  English  we  cut  off 
even  further  his  possibility  of  entering  the  mainstream  of  American 
life,  (3)  it  hinders  his  development  of  oral  skills  and  makes  his 
task  of  learning  to  read  considerably  more  difficult.    The  article 
concludes  with  a  discussion  of  what  a  competent  teacher  needs  to 
know  about  language  and  culture  to  do  an  effective  job  of  teaching 
a  standard  English  to  speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects. 

Baratz,  J.  C.  &  Shuy,  R,  W.    Teaching  Black  children  to  read.  Washington, 
D.  C:    Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  1969. 

Hits  collection  of  readings,  part  of  the  Urban  Language  Series,  con-, 
slsts  of  eight  articles,  including:  (1)  "Dialectology  and  the  Teaching 
of  Reading"  by  McDavidj  (2)  "Dialect  Barriers  to  Reading  Comprehension" 
by  Goodman;  (3)  "Some  Sources  of  Reading  Problems  for  Negro  Speakers 
of  Nonstandard  English"  by  Labov;  (4)  "Orthography  in  Reading  Materials 
for  Black  English  Speaking  Children"  by  Fasold;  (5)  "Teaching  Reading 
In  an  Urban  Negro  School  System"  by  Baratz;  (6)  "A  Linguistic  Background 
for  Developing  Beginning  Reading  Materials  for  Black  English:  Three 
Linguistically  Appropriate  Passages"  by  Wolfram  and  Fasold;  and  (8.) 
"On  the  Use  of  Negro  Dialect  in  the  Teaching  of  Reading"  by  Stewart. 

Burke,  E.  et  al.    Curriculum  guide  for  child  development  centers,  five 

year  old  program.    Gallup,  New  Mexico:    Gallup-McKinley  County  Schools, 
1967.    Also  in  ERIC:    ED  024  519. 

This  guide,  intended  for  those  involved  in  teaching  a  standard 
English  to  Mexican-American  students,  includes  a  brief  description 
of  the  value  systems,  a  phonetic  analysis  of  the  likenesses  and 
differences  between  English  and  Spanish,  and  objectives  and  activities 
developed  for  five-year-olds  in  language  development,  social  studies, 
numbers,  physical  education,  health,  science,  music,  and  art.  The 
guide  also  includes  a  bibliography  of  35  books  and  18  pamphlets. 
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Cazden,  C.  B.    Subcultural  differences  In  child  language:    An  Interdisci- 
plinary revic>w.    Report,  1966,  Harvard  Research  and  Development  Center 
on  Educational  Differences,  Cambridge.    Also  in  ERIC:    ED  Oil  325. 

In  this  literature  review  Cazden  summarizes  and  evaluates  research 
in  linguistics >  developmental  psychology,  sociology,  and  anthropology 
on  children  from  different  social  and  cultural  groups*  She 
.differentiates  between  standard  and  nonstandard  English  and  discusses 
whether  nonstandard  English  should  be  replaced  or  augmented.  Several 
recent  studies  of  language  development,  all  of  which  show  that  children 
of  upper  socio-economic  status  are  more  advanced  than  those  of  lower 
socio-economic  status,  are  outlined  with  discussions  of  the  problems 
which  dialect  differences  pose  for  studies  of  language  development. 

Corbin,  R.  &  Crosby  M.  (Eds.)  Language  programs  for  the  disadvantaged. 
Urbana:    NCTE,  1965. 

Although  this  book  was  written  in  1965,  several  of  the  findings  and 
recommendations  of  the  NCTE  Task  Force  on  Teaching  English  to  the 
Disadvantaged .are  still  relevant  in  the  1970 *s.    The  book  is  divided 
ihto  six  parts:     (1)  the  Task  Force  and  the  problem,  (2)  programs  for 
the  disadvantaged — at  all  grade  levels,  (3)  findings,  (4)  points  of 
view,  (5)  recommendations,  and  (6)  appendixes.    The  general  recommen-- 
dations  made  by  the  Task  Force  should  be  of  interest  to  all  those 
involved  in  teaching  a  standard  English  to  disadvantaged  students. 

Davis,  A.  L.  (Ed.)    American  dialects  for  English  teachers.  Urbana: 
ISCPET,  May  1969.    Also  in  ERIC:    ED  032  293.  (Interim  report).  ' 

This  manual  is  an  organized  study  of  American  dialects  which  could  be 
used  in  a  course  in  English  language  or  in  English  methods.  It  includes 
seven  articles  on  dialect;     (1)  "Historical,  Regional  and  Social  Variation" 
by  Raven  I.  McDavid,  Jr.;  (2)  "The  Study  of  Dialects"  by  N.  Louanna  Furbee; 
(3)  "  Suggestions  for  Teaching  American  Dialects"  by  A»  L.  Davis;  (4)  "Prob^ 
lem  Areas  in  Grammar"  by  William  Card  and  Virginia  G.  McDavid;  (5)  "Speech 
Samples  of  Disadvantaged  Children"  by  N.  Louanna  Furbee,  Emily  P.  Nor r is,  . 
and  Dagna  Simpson;  (6)  "Abbreviated  Checklist  of  Lexical  Items  in  Dialects" 
by  A.  L.  Davis;  and  (7)  "A  Checklist  of  Significant  Features  for  Discrim- 
inating Social  Dialects"  by  Raven  I.  McDavid,  Jr.    Teaching  suggestions 
and  an  annotated  bibliography  are  included. 

Dialect  of  the  Black  American.    A  community  relations  presentation.  Western 
Electric  Company.     (Record) .    Available  from:    Educational  Relations 
Department,  Western  Electric  Company,  195  Broadway,  New  York,  New  York, 
10007.    Cost  $1.23. 

This  record,  which  presents  general  information  about  Black  dialect  and 
gives  numerous  examples  of  its  coherence  and  communicability,  is  an  ex- 
cellent resource  for  teachers  and  mature  students.    It  illustrates  how 
the  dialect  may  be  misunderstood  in  an  interview  situation,  and  how  it 
can  be  used  in  teaching  standard  English. 
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Fasold,  R.  W.  &  Shuy,  R.  W.  (Eds.)    Teaching  standard  English^  in  the  inner 
city.    Urban  language  series  no.  6.    Washington,  D.  C. :    Center  for 
Applied  Linguistics,  1970.    Also  in  ERIC:    ED  037  720. 

This  book  contains  articles  by  leaders  in  the  field  who  advocate 
using  an  additive  approach  to  teach  a  standard  English  to  all 
students*    "^he  articles  provide  not  only  theoretical  infonnation, 
but  a  wealth  of  practical  commentary  on  teaching  a  standard  Eng- 
lish.   Included  are:     (1)  William  Stewart's  "Foreign  Language 
Teaching  Methods  in  Quasi-Foreign  Language  Situations;"  (2)  Joan 
Baratz's  "Educational  Considerations  for  Teaching  Standard  English 
to  Negro  Children;"  (3)  Ralph  Fasold  and  Walt  Wolfram's  "Some 
Linguistic  Features  of  Negro  Dialect;"  (4)  Irwin  Feigenbaum's 
"The  Use  of  Nonstandard  English  in  Teaching  Standard:  Contrast 
and  Comparison;"  (5)  Walt  Wolfram's  "Sociolinguistic  Implications 
for  Educational  Sequencing;"  and  (6)  Roger  Shuy's  "Teacher  Training 
and  Urban  Language  Problems."    Several  of  these  articles  have  been 
listed  separately  in  this  annotated  bibliography.    The  book  is 
invaluable  to  teachers  involved  with  teaching  a  standard  English. 

Pasoldi  R*  W^  &  Wolfram,  W.  A.    Some  linguistic  features  of  Negro  dialect. 
In  R.  Fasold  and  R.  Shuy,  Teaching  standard  English  in  the  inner  city> 
Urban  Language  Series  no.  6.  Washington,  D.  C:    Center  for  Applied 
Linguistics,  1970.    Also  in  ERIC:    ED  037  720. 

This  article  is  written  on  a  semi-technical  level  which  most  teachers 
could  understand.    The  authors  outline  and  describe  major  nonstandard 
features  found  in  Black  dialect  and  give  examples  of  each.    An  annotated 
bibliography  of  non-technical  descriptions  for  use  by  the  uninitiated 
and  a  bibliography  of  technical  descriptions  for  those  with  more  exper- 
ience in  the  area  are  included. 

Feigenbaum,  I.    Developing  fluency  in  standard  oral  English.  Elementary 
English,  1970,  47,  1053-1059. 

After  attacking  the  deficit  theory  and  advocating  teaching  a  standard 
English  as  an  alternate  dialect,  Feigenbaum  comments  on  promising 
techniques  which  can  be  used  in  teaching  a  standard  English,  and  on 
the  importance  of  discussing  appropriateness  and  motivation  with  the 
students.    He  sees  the  task  as  one  of  teaching  the  recognition 
and  mastery  of  alternate  linguisrtic  forms  for  use  in  appropriate 
situations.    Translation  is  one  of  the  principal  pedagogical  tech- 
niques involved,  focusing  on  one  pattern  at  a  time  and  proceeding 
systematically.    The  article  concludes  with  a  bibliography. 

Feigenbaum,  I.     The  use  of  nonstandard  English  in  teaching  standard  English: 
Contrast  and  comparison.     In  R.  Fasold  and  R.  Shuy  (Eds.)*  Teaching 
standard  English  in  the  inner  city.    Washington,  D.  C:    Center  for 
Applied  Linguistics,  1970. 

The  author  discusses  the  relative  values  of  standard  and  nonstandard 
dialect  and  stresses  the  idea  of  appropriateness  of  language  rather 
than  a  corrective  attitude  toward  languiage  differing  from  the  standard. 
He  then  illustrates  how  contrast  and  comparison  of  standard  and  non- 
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standard  can  be  used  to  facilitate  the  learning  of  a  standard  dialect. 
He  prescribes  five  basic  types  of  drills:  (1)  presentation  drills,  (2) 
discrimination  drills,  (3)  identification  drills.  (4)  translation  drills, 
and  (5)  response  drills.    Suggestions  for  using  the  drills  in  the  class- 
room and  for  maintaining  interest  in  them  are  given.    Feigenbaum  main- 
tains that  nonstandard  dialect 
of  standard  English  teaching. 


can  be  profitably  utilized  in  the  pedagogy 


Feigenbaum,  I.    Using  foreign  langr 
Evaluation  and  adaptation^  Fl_ 
&  156-157 • 


methodology  to  teach  standard  English: 
^da  FL  Reporter,  1969,  7(1) ,  116-122, 


Feigenbaum  begins  his  article  by  citing  the  work  of  others  such  as 
Lin,  Suewart,  and  Slager  who  ha^ e  successsfully  used  TESOL  techniques* 
He  notes  that  one  foundation  of  TESQL  techniques  is  the  cycle  of 
imitation,  repetition,  and  manipulation.    He  stresses  the  concept  ^  . 
of  the  appropriateness  of  language  ana  the  necessity  for  students 
to  hear  the  difference  before  they  can  drill  on  the  use  of  standard 
forms.    Suggestions  for  making  drills  more  meaningful  and  interesting 
are  included.    Feigenbaum  recommends  the  sequence  usually  followed 
in  TESOL,  i.e.,  progressing  from  passive  to  active:  Hearing-^speaking; 
reading-writing.    He  notes,  however,  that  the  teacher  may  wnt  to  put 
reading  and  writing  before  hearing  and  speaking  to  assure  that  the 
student  is  actually  focusing  on  the  feature  the  teacher  wants. 

Francis,  W.  N.    Brown-Tougaloo  English  project.    Final  report,  July  1970, 
Rockefeller  Foundation,  Providence,  Rhode  Island. 

The  project  produced  a  complete  syllabus  for  a  freshman  English 
course  for  a  Southern,  predominantly  Black  college.    This  program 
emphasizes  the  positive  factors  of  standard  dialect  acquisition 
and  language  enrichment.    It  is  built  on  a  solid  base  of  research 
into  English  and  utilizes  several  of  the  TESOL  techniques. 
The  program  initially  emphasizes  oral  repetitive  drill,  pattern 
practice  with  variation,  with  gradual  introduction  of  some 
organized  facts  about  the  structure  of  standard  English.  Reading 
and  writing  are  postponed  until  the  student  has  a  good  command 
of  the  phonological  system.    The  program  contains  a  wealth  of 
linguistic  information. 

Galvan,  M.  M.  &  Troike,  R.  C.    The  east  Texas  dialect  project:    A  pattern 
for  education.    Florida  FL  Reporter,  1969,  7(1),  29-31,  &  152-^153. 

The  authors  outline  the  three  major  goals  of  the  East  Texas  dialect 
project:     (1)  study  language  patterns  in  Texas;  (2)  develop  in-^service 
courses  to  affect  attitudes  towards  language  and  culture;  and  (3)  pre-- 
duce  teaching  materials  to  be  used  in  the  schools.    They  stress  at- 
titudes and  acceptance  of  language  variety  and  cultural  differences 
above  all  else.    Tlie  content  of  this  article  should  be  valuable  to 
college  methods  teachers  and  administrators  interested  in  developing 
programs  for  their  nonstandard  speaking  students. 
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GXadney,  M,  R.  &  Leaverton,  L.    A  model  for  teaching  standard  English  to 

nonstandard  English  speakers.  Paper  presented  at  AERA  meeting,  Chicago, 
rebruary  1968.    Available  from  ERIC:    ED  016  232. 

The  model  described  in  this  article  encourages  teachers  to  respect 
and  accept  a  child *s  established  dialect  and  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  a  framework  to  help  the  child  recognize,  learn  and  hopefully 
begin  to  use  a  standard  English.    The  model  uses  everyday  talk  and 
school  talk  rather  than  nonstandard  and  standard  English  descriptors. 
It  starts  at  a  point  meaningful  to  the  learner,  i.e.,  with  an  actual 
.statement  made  by  him.    It  focuses  on  one  pattern  afr  a  time  and  pro- 
ceeds systematically  In  accordance  with  linguistic  principles.  Within 
this  article  there  is  a  discussion  of  the  four  striking  differences 
which  were  found  to  occur  in  verb  usage.  ^ 

Hess,  K.  M.  et  al.    Learning  a  standard  £n^lish>    In  development  at 
CEMREL,  Inc.,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare  teachers  to  implement  a  class- 
room management  system  for  individualizing  the  teaching  of  a  stan- 
dard English  to  nonstandard  speakers.    The  goal  of  the  materials 
Is  augmentation — the  addition  of  a  second  dialect  to  the  student's 
range  of  skills— with  every  respect  accorded  the  dialect  the  stu- 
dent brings  into  the  classroom.    The  course  includes  six 
units:    (1)  "Individualization:    The  Basic  Assumption;  "  (2)  "Eli- 
citing Speech  Streams; "  (3)  "Creating  an  Individualized  Usage  Cur- 
riculum; "  (4)  "Select.-'^iic;,  Organizing  and  Banking  Curriculum  Mat- 
erials;" (5)  "Teachin-i  English  as  a  Second  Dialect:  Adapting 
and  Creating  Currici.'lum  Materials;"  and  (6)  "Classroom  Procedures, 
or  Vfhat  to  do  Until  the  Computer  Comes." 

Inhoof,  M.  (Ed.)    Viewpoints »  1971,  47(2).    Special  issue:    Social  and 
educational  insights  into  teaching  standard  English  to  speakers  of 
other  dialects.    Bloomington,  Indiana:    Indiana  University,  1971. 

This  bulletin  from  Indiana  University  contains  the  following  articles: 
(1)  "Sociolinguistic  Strategies  for  Studying  Urban  Speech"  by  Roger 
Shuy;  (2)  "Black-White  Speech  Differences  Revisited"  by  Walt  Wolfram; 
(3)  "Attitudes  and  Beliefs  about  Spanish  and  English  Among  Puerto-Ricans" 
by  J.  A.  Fishman;  (4)  "Teacher  Attitude  and  Ghetto  Language"  by  Helen 
Johnson;  (5)  "Should  Black  Children  Learn  Standard  English?"  by  Ken 
Johnson;  (6)  "Aspects  of  Instructional  Design"  by  Peter  Rosenbaum; 
and  (7)  "The  Preparation  of  Language  Arts  Teachers  for  Ghetto  Schools" 
by  Maurice  Imhoof.    Bibliographies  are  included  in  the  bulletin.  This 
representative  selection  from  the  field  of  dialect  study  would  be  an 
Invaluable  reference  to  any  course  on  dialect  and  dialect  learning. 
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Johnson,  K*  R.    A  comparison  of  traditional  techniques  and  second  language 
techniques  for  teaching  grammatical  structures  of  standard  oral 
English  to)  tenth  grade  Negro  students  who  speak  a  nonstandard  dialect. 
Dissertation  Abstracts  International,  1969,  no.  69*-9026. 

Johnson  describes  a  study  conducted  to  determine  if  TESOL  techniques 
were  more  effective  than  traditional  techniques  for  teaching  specified 
grammatical  features  to  tenth  grade  nonstandard  speaking  Negro  students. 
The  experimental  program  used  a  "Standard  Oral  English,"  developed  by 
the  Los  Angeles  City  Schools,,  which  seeks  to  teach     standard  English 
as  an  alternative  dialect.    When  these  features  were  statistically 
compared  between  a  test  group  and  a  control  group  on  pre  and  post 
measures,  the  results  confirmed  the  superiority  of  TESOL  techniques 
.over. traditional  techniques  for  teaching  a  number  of  standard  gram- 
matical features. 

r 

Johns6n,  K.    Nonstandard  Negro  dialect-effects  on  learning.  Chicago: 
Instructional  Dynamics  Incorporated,  1971.     (Scries  of  five  tapes) 


These  tapes  illustrate  why  nonstandard  Negro  English  should  be  supple- 
mented by  a  standard  English.    The  tapes  show  that  Negro  culture  is 
simply  different,  not  inferior  to  middle  class  White  culture.  Johnson 
gives  a  succinct  stunmary  of  Negro  nonstandard  phonology  and  grammar 
which  is  enhanced  by  his  ability  to  shift  dialects.    The  tapes  would 
piovlde  good  general  background  on  Black  dialects  for  elementary, 
secondary  and  college  methods  teachers. 

Johnson,  K.  R.    Should  black  children  learn  standard  English?    In  M.  Imhoof 
(Ed.),  Viewpoints,  1971,  A7(2) .  ^ 

Johnson  presents  a  very  convincing  argument  that  Black  children  must 
learn  a  standard  English  because  Black  dia^;ict  handicaps  the  children 
who  speak  it  academically,  socially,  and  vocationally.    Teaching  a 
standard' English  will  broaden  the  range  and  number  of  vocational 
opportunities  for  Blacks.    He  cites  some  reasons  for  our  lack  of  suc- 
cess in  teaching  a  standard  English  and  then  advocates  using  the  bi- 
dialectlst  approach  since  it  recognizes  the  legitimacy  of  Black  dialect 
and  the  phenomenon  of  interference.    Included  at  the  end  of  the  article 
is  a  five  step  summary  of  the  second  language  approach  which  includes: 

(1)  Recognizing  the  difference  between  standard  and  nonstandard  English, 

(2)  hearing  the  standard  English,  (3)  discriminating  between  the  two 
forms,  (A)  reproducing  the  target  feature,  and  (5)  drilling  orally  on 
the  feature. 
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Labov,  W.    The  study  of  nonstandard  English.    Urbana:    NCTE,  1970.  Also 
In  ERIC:    ED  024  053, 

Labov  first  discusses  the  general  nature  of  language  and  uhen  pre- 
sents some  of  the  most  important  findings  of  sociolin- 
guistics  during  the  past  few  years.    He  discusses  the  role  of  the 
school  in  relation  to  the  nonstandard  speakers  and  concludes 
that  one  of  the  fundamental  problems  is  the  cultural 
conflict  symbolized  by  nonstandard  dialects,  rather  than  any  lack 
of  logic  or  structure.    The  last  section  of  the  article  focuses  on 
what  educators  can  do  in  the  classroom.    The  intent  of  the  selection 
is  to  make  the  teacher  aware  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  nonstandard 
speaker,  to  help  the  teacher  observe  the  language  more  accurately,  and 
to  adapt  his  own  materials  and  methods  to  fit  the  actual  problems  en-, 
countered.    A  36  item^  bibliography  is  appended. 

Labov,  W.  &  Cohen,  P.    Some  suggestions  for  teaching  standard  English  to 
speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects.    New  York:~  Columbia  University, 
1967.    Also  in  L?IC:    ED  016  948. 

Labov  and  Cohen  present  information  on  the  phonology  and  grammar  of 
Negro  dialects  in  a  form  understandable  to  English  teachers.  The 
authors  discuss  the  most  important  problem  areas  in  phonology  and 
grammar.    All  linguistic  terminology  used  in  the  paper  would  be 
understandable  to  the  nonspecialist, 

Lin,  S.  C.    Pattern  practice  in  the  teaching  of  English  to  students  with 
a  nonstandard  dialect.    Report  1965,  Bureau  of  Publications,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  New  York-. 

Lin  reports  on  the  results  of  an  experimental  three-year  project  to 
teach  a  standard  English  to  dialect  speaking  students  at  Claflin 
College,  South  Carolina.    The  report  includes  sample  lessons,  dia- 
logues, interview  transcripts,  tests,  and  evaluative  charts.  Also 
included  in  the  report  are  suggestions  about  pattern  practice  for 
TESOD,  illustrations  of  ways  to  incorporate  pattern  practice  into 
the  classroom  activities  rather  than  just  introducing  meaningless 
drills.    The  pal tern  practices  did  help  students  improve  control  over 
standard  English,  but  the  students  were  not  able  to  establish  firm 
control  in  the  nine  month  period.    Lin  discusses  the  difficulties 
.  . encountered,  in  establisMng  effective  programs  in  second  dialect 
learning  as  well  as  the  lack  of  adequate  evaluation  instrvunents. 

Loban,  W.    Problems  in  oral  English.    NCTE  research  report  no.  5,  1966, 
Urbana.    Also  in  ERIC;    ED  023  653.  ^ 

Loban* s  purpose  is  to  clarify  the  most  crucial  language  difficulties 
of  speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects  to  enable  teachers  to  plan  an 
effective,  efficient  program  for  teaching  a  standard  English.  He 
discusses  and  lists  several  examples  of  the  nonstandard  oral  usages 
found  in  students  in  grades  K-9.    Loban  suggests  speakers  of  non- 
standard dialects  may  be  helped  by  drill  on  usage,  especially  the 
verb  to  be.    There  is  no  object  in  drilling  all  pupils  on  the  same 
skill,  he  says  they  should  be  drill*'j  only  on  those  ^features  with 
which  they  have  difficulty. 
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Loinan,  B.    Convorsacions  in  a  Negro  American  dialect.    Washington,  D.  C. : 
Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  1967.    Also  in  ERIC:    ED  013  455. 

This  text  would  be  most  helpful  for  teachers  who  are  looking  for  sam- 
ples of  Negro  dialect  sirxe  it  contains  fourteen  conversations  with 
children,  transcribed  in  a  modified  standard  orthography.    Some  know- 
ledge of  phonetics  would  be  helpful  to  the  reader  of  the  text.  The 
samples  ^are  free,  spontaneous  conversations  between  members  of  a  family 
and  between  neighborhood  children.    A  sample  tape  recording  (parts 
of  each  conversation)  is  available. 

Malkoc,  A,  M,  &  Roberts,  A.  H.  Bi-dialectalism:    A  special  report  from 
ERIC/CAL.    English  Journal,  February  1971,  60,  279-288. 

^— The  authors  presuat  a  selection  of  documents  from  ERIC  providing 

/  up-to-date  information  on  the  current  views  concerning  instruction 

\  in  standard  English  as  well  as  materials  available  for  the  class- 

/  room  and  general  reference  sources.    They  conclude  that  the  field 

/  Is  broad  and  controversial  and  the  issues  .complex,  that  linguists 

/  aren't  in  agreement  in  defining  language  characteristics,  and  that 
linguists  and  psychologists  aren't  in  agreement  on  how  language  is 

learned  or  what  approach  to  take  v;ith  a  nonstandard  dialect  speaker. 
Several  key  articles  are  summarized. 


^^^^l^'^J',^^  Milg^and  dialect  learning.    To  be  published  by 

NCTE,  Urbana. 

This  is  a  self-contained  in-service  course  for  elementary  and  sec-  • 
ondary  teachers,  which  could  also  be  used  with  undergraduates  in  teacher 
preparation  programs.    The  course  includes  four  programmed 
instructional  units  with  accompanying  tape  recordings  and  evaluation 
^^^^^^i''^-  ^^'^^'^^^'^  toward  teacher  understanding  of  the  major  non- 
standard dialects  in  America,  tlie  course  provides  information 
about  dialects  in  general,  the  phonetics  of  American  English, 
and  features  of  nonstandard  usage  which  commonly  occur  in 
American  speech.    Specifically,  the  four  units  treated  are: 
(1)    About  Dialects,"  (2)  "Broad  Phonetic  Transcription," 
U)    Analyzing  Nonstandard  Dialects,"  and  (4)  "Curriculum 
Decisions,  ' 

McDavld,  R.  I.,  Jr.    Sense  and  nonsense  about  American  dialects.  Publication 
of  the  Modem  Language  Association,  May  1966,  7-17. 

McDavid  refutes  many  ill-founded  ideas  about  stan-     •  '  ^- ■"- 

dard  and  nonstandard  speech  such  as  the  belief  in  a  "mystical  standard 
devoid  of  all  regional  associations"  and  tlje  belief  in  "racial  dialects." 
He  discusses  social  dialects  to  some  extent  and  ccncludes  by  making 
some  recommendations  to  the  schools. 
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McDavid,  R.  I      Jr.    Social  dialects  and  prof cssional  responsibility. 
Collefie  English.  February  1969,  30(5),  381-385. 


nf  wir^r'"  university. English  departments  have 

neglected  the  urgent  problems  of  social  dialects  and  suggests 
tnat  they  encourage  systematic  research  in  the  field. 

Michigan  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    The  disadvantaged  child  and 

the  language  arts.  Report  no.  MSDPI-BULL-36B»  1964,  Michigan  State  Depart- 
ment, Lansing.    Also  in  ERIC:    ED  013  858. 

. This  bulletin,  useful  for  the  classroom  teacher,  discusses  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  culturally  disadvantaged  child,  identifies  some 
of  his  chief  language  difficulties,  lists  minimum  tasks  and  realistic 
objectives  for  teachers  of  this  group,  and  describes  some  of  the  tech- 
niques which  have  been  .developed  and  some  current  practices  in  Michigan 
language  arts  programs.    Relevant  needed  research  is  also  outlined. 
Recommendations  are  made  to  local  school  systems  and  to  teacher  educa- 
tion institutions, 

N<anstandard  dialect.    Urbana:    NCTE,  1968.    Also  in  ERIC:    ED  021  248. 

This  monograph  could  serve  as  a  model  for  schools  wishing  to  develop 
their  own  curriculum  in  teaching  a  standard  English.    The  first  portion 
of  the  monograph  cautions  teachers  not  to  use  the  "corrective"  approach 
to  language.    It  then  shows  that  a  good  program  must  be  based  on  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  speech  patterns  which  exist  in  the  specific 
situation.    There  are  two^main  sections  to  the  monograph.    The  first 
deals  with  the  most  common  problems  identified  in  the  speech  of  the 
nonstandard  speaker.     The  second  section  presents  a  program  of  instruc- 
tion, outlines  a  sequence  of  activities  which  might  be  used  including 
contrastive  studies,  and  suggestions  for  working  with  tapes,  dialogues, 
drills  and  games, 

Ott,  E.    The  bilingual  education  program  of  the  Southwest  Educational  Devel- 
opment Laboratory.    Florida  FL  Reporter >  1969,  ZiD ,  147-148,  &  159. 

Ott  describes  a  program  which  has  as  its  goal  the  command  of  fetandard 
usage,  focusing  on  the  Spanish-American  speaker.    The  program  objectives 
and  the  plans  of  the  program  are  outlined.     Several  of  the  objectives,  as 
well  as  portions  of  the  plan  of  the  program,  would  be  easily  adaptable 
to  other  schools  which  have  Mexican- American  students. 

Pluaer,  D.    Language  problems  of  disadvantaged  children;    A  review  of 
the  literature  and  some  recommendations.    In  F.  Williams  (Ed*), 
Language  and  poverty  -  perspectives  on  a  theme.    Chicago:  Markhara, 

Plumer  presents  a  well-organizcjd,  concise,  comprehensive  review  of 
the  literature  on  language  problems  of  the  disadvantaged.    He  deals 
with  several  aspects  of  the  problem  including  learning  to  read,  gen- 
eral language  development,  and  social  status.    Although  no  researcli 
Is  given  to  support  the  assumption,  he  presents  historical  evidence 
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that  achieving  the  standard  dialect  is  at  least  an  important  mile- 
stone in  an  individual's  general  social  progress  and  that"  nonstan- 
dard dialects  have  the  effect  of  limiting  or  confining  those  who 
use  them.    Plumer  also  notes  that  researchers  ard  theorists  alike 
agree  on  the  need  for  rich  and  varied  language  experience  as  an 
essential  condition  for  successful  reading.    A  bibliography  is  in- 
cluded. 

Polltzcr,  R.  L.    Probleirs  in  applying  foreign  language  teaching  methods  to 
the  teaching  of  standard  English  as  a  second  dialect.     Research  and 
development  memorandum  no.  40,  December  1968.  Stanford  Center  for 
Research  and  Development  in  Teaching,  Stanford  University.  California. 

This  report  is  divided  into  five  sections,  each  having  relevance  for 
•the  classroom  teacher  and  for  the  college  methods  teacher.    The  first 
section  describes  the  role  of  the  native  dialect  and  calls  for  an 
augmentation  approach  rather  than  an  attempt  at  eradication.  The 
second  section  presents 'a  definition  of  standard  English.    The  third 
section  outlines  special  considerations  concerning  the  pupil— both 
in  motivation  and  in  aptitude.    The  fourth  section  discusses  teaching 
methodology  stressing  the  audio-lingual  approach  and  its  chief  pedag- 
ogical instruments.    The  fifth  section  deals  with  teacher  training  and 
the  necessity  of  the  teacher  to  have  knowledge  of  the  structural  dif- 
ferences between  the  target  language  and  the  native  language  of  the 
pupil.    A  bibliography  is  included. 

Psycholinguistic  oral  language  program:    A  bi-dialectal  approach.    Board  of 
Education,  City  of  Chicago,  1968. 

This  program  employs  the  concept  of  "everyday  talk"  and  "school  talk." 
This  concept  helps  the  children  to  distinguish  between  their  familiar 
oral  language  patterns  and  those  of  the  standard  dialect  without  des- 
ignating one  as  inferior  or  superior.    By  utilizing  these  terms  the 
teacher  is  at  no  time  required  to  tell  the  children  they  are  "talking 
wrong"  and  thus  run  the  risk  of  causing  them  to  develop*  l^egative  feel- 
ings toward  the  speech  patterns  of  their  family  and  community.    On  the 
contrary,  the  program  encourages  the  teacher  to  accept  and  respect  the 
children's  established  dialect  and  at  the  same  time  provides  a  frame- 
work through  which  the  children  systematically  and  gradually  learn  to 
use  standard  English  in  their  oral  language  activities, 

Salisbury,  L.    Role  playing:    Rehearsal  for  language  change.    TESOL  Quarterly. 
December  1970,  4(4),  331-336.   

Salisbury  presents  convincing  arguments  for  teaching  a  standard  English 
since  for  at  least  the  next  generation  large  sejinents  of  minority  cit- 
izens will  remain  in  a  socially  and  economically  disadvantaged  status ^ 
penalized  because  their  life  styles  and  languages  differ  from  the  es- 
tablishment norm.    Teachers  of  English  as  a  Second  Language  and  Teachers 
of  English  as  a  Second  Dialect  should  seek  to  broaden  the  linguistic 
versatility  of  their  students,  giving  them  greater  social 
acceptance  and  mobility,  a  broader  range  of  options,  and  greater  ability 
to  coLipete  on  an  equal  footing  with  other  members  of  the  mainstream  soc- 
iety.   He  then  goes  on  to  show  how  role  playing  can  be  used  to  provide 
a  link  between  the  classroom  drill  and  the  real  life  situation* 
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Saville,  M.  R.    Interference  phenomena  in  language  teaching:    Tlieir  nature, 
extent,  and  significance  in  the  acquisition  of  standard  English.  El- 
ementary  English.  March  1971,  A8,  396-405. 

The  emphasis  in  the  article  is  on  the  interaction  of  language  and  its 
social  context.    Saville  discusses  several  types  of  interference:  Lin~ 
guistic,  psychological,  cultural,  and  educational.    Under  educational 
interference  Saville  includes  unsuitable  instructional  materials,  bad 
teaching  methods,  educational  segregation  of  minority  groups,  and  neg- 
ative attitudes  held  by  teachers.    A  comprehensive  bibliography  is 
included  at  the  end  of  the  article. 

Saville,  M.  R.  &  Troike.'  R.  C.    A  handbook  of  bilinr.ual  education.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C:    Georgetovm  University,  1970.    Also  in  ERIC:  ED  035  877. 


This  handbook  is  intended  for  use  by  teachers  and  administrators  in- 
volved in  bilingual  education.    The  first  chapter  contains  historical 
background  on  bilingualism  and  discussion  pf  some  of  the  controversies 
which  exist  in  the  field.    The  second  chapter  discusses  the  linguistic, 
psychological,  social,  and  cultural  factors  which  must  be  considered 
in  bilingual  education.    The  third  chapter  includes  a  brief  contrastive 
descripticSn  on  English  and  Spanish  and  Navaho  phonology  and  illustrates 
some  common  teaching  problems  which  result  from  the  differences.  The 
fifth  chapter  offers  some  practical  teaching  suggestions  based  on  the 
principles  of  bilingualism.    The  last  chapter  discusses  evaluation.- 

Shuy,  R.  W.    Bonnie  and  Clyde  tactics  in  English  teaching.    Florida  FL 
Reporter,  1969,  81-83,  &  160-161. 

An  analogy  is  drawn  between  Bonnie  and  Clyde  and  those  who  want  to 
eradicate  nonstandard  dialect.    Shuy  presents  three  currently  popul- 
ar approaches  to  the  problem  of  nonstandard  English  (1)  eradication 
(2)  biloquialism — which  he  suggests  is  a  more  neutral  terra  than  bi- 
dialectal,  and  (3)  teaching  nons :andard  to  standard  speakers.  He 
presents  social  and  intellectual  goals  which  can  be  achieved  by  learning 
a  standard  English.    In  discussing  materials  currently  being  used  to 
teach'  a  standard  English,  Shuy  voices  concern  that  the  majority  of  the 
materials  rest  on  the  uneasy  assumption  that  TESOL  methods  will  x^ork 
with  speakers  of  nonstandard  dialects,  and  that  most  current  materials 
deal  with  pronunciation  while  the  evidence  seems  to  point  out  that 
the  grammatical  features  are  the  most  important.    Shuy  then  gives  five 
questions  he  feels  all  English  teachers  should  answer  as  they  attempt 
to  teach  a  standard  English  to  nonstandard  speakers. 
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Shuy,  R.  W.    Discovering  American  dialects.    Urbana:    NCTE.  1967.    Also  In 
ERIC:    ED  017  507.  ' 

This  book  is  easily  understandable  by  teachers  apd  students  alike.  Shuy 
provides  a  thorough  discussion  of  dialectology  .including  what  a  dialect 
is,  how  regional  and  social  dialects  differ  in  granauar,  lexicon  and 
pronunciation,  how  these  dialect  differences  came  to  be.    He  also  dis- 
cusses current  American  dialects,  the  influence  of  foreign  languages 
on  American  dialects  and  the  use  of  dialects  in  literature.  Especially 
helpful  is  Chapter  Six  which  lists  field  research  projects  for  teachers 
to  conduct  with  Lheir  classes  as  well  as  word  lists,  interview  forms,  • 
dialect  maps,  and  illustration  of  speech  sounds.    The  book  also  contains 
a  lengthy  bibliography. 

Shuy,-  R.  W.,  Wolfram,  W.  A.  &  Riley,  W.  D.    Field  techniques  in  an  urban 
language  study.    W^ishington,  D.  C:    Center  for  Applied  Linguistics. 
1968.    Also  in  ERIC:    ED  022  156. 

The  authors  describe  the  methodology  used  by  the  Detroit  dialect  study 
staff  in  their  survey  of  Detroit  speech  in  1966-67.    Thev  attempt  to 
provide  a  practical    basis  for  large  scale  urban  language  study.  To 
do  so,  the  authors  first  present  general  principles  of  fieldwork,"  in- 
cluding details  from  their  work  which  they  feel  would  be  useful  in 
similar  projects.    Tlie  main  chapters  deal  with  general  aims,  sampling 
procedures  and  research  design,  fieldwork  design,  fieldworker  orien- 
tation, the  questionnaire,  the  actual  fieldwork,  and  fieldwork  eval- 
uation. 

Sledd,  J.  Bldlalectallsm:    The  linguistics  of  white  supremacy.  English 
Journal,  1969,  58(9),  1307-1315.  —  

In  this  frequently  quoted  article,  Sledd  attacks 
bldlalectallsm,  offering  arguments  as  to  why  teaching  nonstandard 
speakers  a  standard  English  is  immoral  and  racist  and  should  not 
be  tolerated  even  if  it  could  succeed.    He  gives  several  reasons 
why  teaching  standard  English  is  doomed  to  failure  and  how  teacher's 
time  might  be  better  spent. 

Stockwell,  R.  P.  &  Bowen,  D.  J,    The  sounds  of  English  and  Spanish.  In 
C.  A.  Ferguson  (Ed.),  Contrastive  structure  series.    Chicago:  Univ- 
ersity of  Chicago  Press,  1965. 

This  study,  done  by  the  Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  is  of  value 
to  teachers  of  English  to  Mexican- American  students.    It  is  not  a 
methods  book,  but  rather  a  book  about  the  problems  of  Interference 
resulting  from  structural  differences  between  the  native  language 
of  the  student  and  English. 
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Stockwell,  R.  P,,  Bowen,  J.  D.  &  Martin,  J.  W.    The  grananatical  structures 
of  English  and  Spanish.    Chicago:    University  of  Chicago  Press,  1965. 

This  text  presents  an  analysis  of  the  structural  differences  between 
English  and  Spanish.    The  focus  is  on  the  nature  of  the  conflicts 
between  the  structure  of  a  language  which  has  already  been  learned 
(English)  and  the  structure  of  one  which  is  still  to  be  learned 
(Spanish).    Included  in  the  text  arie  chapters  on  (1)  introduction 
to  grammatical  analysis,  (2)  basic  sentence  patterns,  (3)  word 
classes  and  morphological  characteristics,  (4)  the  noun  phrase  and 
its  constituents,  (5)  verb  forms,  (6)  the  auxiliary  constituents  of 
the -verb  phrase,  (7)  other  constituents  of  the  verb  phrase,  (8)  sim- 
.  pie  sentence  transformations,  (9)  complex  and  compound  sentence  trans- 
formations, (10)  lexical  differences,  and  (11)  hierarchy  of  difficulty. 
The  appendix  contains  a  section  on  pedagogy  as  well  as  references, 
abbreviations,  and  symbols. 

Wolfram,  W.    An  appraisal  of  ERIC  documents  on  the  manner  and  extent  of 
nonstandard  dialect  divergence.    Available  from  ERIC:    ED  034  991. 


Wolfram  examines  arid  evaluates  eleven  ERIC  documents  dealing  with  the 
deficiency  theory  and  the  difference  theory.    He  illustrates  how  the 
deficit  model  violates  some  of  the  basic  assumptions  about  language 
held  to  be  true  by  linguists.    The  articles  examined  were  by  Deutsch, 
John,  Osser,  Cazden,  Baratz,  Baratz  and  ^ovich,  and  Skinner.    A  bib- 
liography is  included. 

Wolfram,  W.  A.    Soclolingulstic  premises  and  the  nature  of  nonstandard 

dialects.    Washington,  D.  C. :    Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  1969. 
Also  in  ERIC:    ED  033  370.  . 

Wolfram  deals  with  the  attltudina,l  problems  associated  with 
nonstandard  dialects.    He  discusses  some  of  the  basic  premises 
.of  sociolinguistics  and  shows  how  many  currently  held  views 
about  nonstandard  dialects  violate  these  basic  premises.  He 
also  points  out  that  a  knowledge  of  the  systematic  differences 
between  the  various  nonstandard  dialects  and  standard  English 
can  serve  as  a  basis  for  effectively  teaching  a  standard  Eng- 
Jlish  xs>  speakers  of  these  nonstandard  dialects, 
Yonemura,  M.    Developing  lanRuage  programs  for  young  disadvantaged  children. 
New  York:    Teachers  College  Press,  1969. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  two  years  of  research  at  Abbott  House,  an 
institution  for  dependent  New  York  City  children,  many  of  whom  speak 
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APPENDIX  A 
GLOSSARY  t> 


DIALECT:       A  dialect  Is  a  variety  of  language  which  consists  of  charac- 
teristic lexical,  phonological,  and  granrntatical  patterns 
cosanon  to  a  group  of  speakers.    (See  functional  variety  of 
usage,  prestige  dialect,  regional  dialect,  social  dialect). 

FUNCTIONAL  VARIETY  OF  USAGE:    Linguistic  observation  indicates  that  speakers 
of  English,  both  standard  and  nonstandard,  move  from  one  variety 
of  language  to  another  according  to  the  context  of  the  speech 
situation  and  the  speaker's  purpose.    Five  such  varieties  have 
been  Identified  for  standard  English.    These  are  (ranged  from 
most  formal  to  least  formal):    Literary,  formal,  informal, 
casual,  and  intimate.    (For  an  informative  discussion  of  this 
concept  see  The  Five. Clocks  by  Joos) . 

GRAMMAR:       Grammar  refers  to:    (1)  The  scientific  analysis  or  (2)  systematic 
description  of  the  structures  used  in  a  language,  or  (3)  the 
body  of  rules  accounting  for  such  structures.    Graimnar  must  b^ 
differentiated  from  mechanics  and  usage. 

IDIOLECT:      The  individual's  unique  way  of  speaking — the  variety  of  language 
resulting  from  the  complex  interaction  of  such  variables  as  the 
speaker's  age,  sex,  education,  occupation,  avocation,  social 
class,  and  regional  and  ethnic  background — is  called  his  idio- 
lect. 

LANGUAGE:     A  language  is  normally  composed  of  a  set  of  dialects  incorporating 
the  major  features  'bf  the  language  but  differing  in  some  aspects 
of  phonology,  grammar^  and  lexicon. 

"Language  is  a  dynamic  system  of  learned,  conventional,  oral 
symbols  held  in  common  by  members  of  some  community,  used  by 
individual  members  of  the  society  for  the  conduct  of  relatively 
precise  patterns  of  human  interaction."    (University  of  Minnesota 
Project  English  Center). 

LEXICON:  The  lexicon  of  a  language  is  its  word  stock,  i.e.,  the  words  com- 
prising the  vocabulary  of 'the  language.  The  dictionary  is  a  com- 
pilation of  the  basic  word  stock. 

LINGUISTICS:    Linguistics  refers  to  the  scientific  study  of  language  or  to 
the  descriptive  Information  derived  from  this  study. 


MORPHOLOGY:    Morphology  refers  to  that  subdivision  of  grammar  which  deals  with 
the  structure  of  words,  i.e.,  the  rules  for  the  addition  of  pre- 
fixes and  suffixes  to  word  roots. 
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NONSTANDARD  ENGLISH:    Nonstandard  Engllsh/refers  to  dialects  which  differ 
from  the  regional  standard  in  pronunciation)  and/or  gramioar. 
Nonstandard  dialects  are,  most  frequently,  regionally  variant 
types  of  speech  spoken  by  ih^migrant  groups.    Such  dialects 
may  contain  features  characteristic  of  less  prestigious  social 
^  and  economic  levels  in  .a  community,  and  are  often  maintained 

as  dialects  by  ghetto  circumstances. 

n 

^T^NOLOGY:    Phonology  refers  to  the  study  of  the  sounds  of  a  fanguage  or 
a  dialect. 

.PRESTIGE  DIALECT:    Prestige  dialects  are, the  dialects  preferred  and  used 
by  educated  and  influential  persons  in  a  gi;)j!^n  region.  For 
social  and  economic  reasons,  prestige  dialects  are  normally 
'  the  standard  dialects  in  a  particular  region. 

REGIONAL  DIALECT:  .A  regional  dialect  refers  to  the  variety  of  language 
spoken  in  one  part  of  a  geographic  area. 

SOCIAL  DIALECT:    Social* dialects ^  sometimes  called  class  dialects,  are 
\  those  dialects  spoken  by  meiobers  of  different  socio-economic^ 

groups  within  a  given  geographic  area  (or  regional  dialect 
area). 

^VNTAX:         Syntax  refers  to  that  subdivision  of  grammar  which  deals  with 
the  structure  of  word  groups,  i»e.,  rules  for  sentence  struc^ 
^  ture. 

STANDARD  ENGLISH:    The  phonological,  lexical^  and  grammatical  patterns  which 
are  accepted  and  used  by  the  majority  of  the  educated  English 
speaking  people  in  the  ^United  States  form  a  series  of  regionally 
standard  American  English  dialects. 

According  to  C.  C.  Fries,  standard  English  is  "The  particular 
type  of  English  which  is  used  in  the  conduct  of  the  Important 
affairs  of  our  people.    It  is  also  the  type  of  Enlgish  xised  by 
the  socially  acceptable  of  most  of  our  communities  and,  insofar 
^  that  is  true,  it  has  become  a  social  or  class  dialect  in  the 
U.S. 

USAGE:  Usage  refers  to  the  effects  of  nonllngulstic  factors  on  the  lan- 

guage used,  i«ei^,  words ^  sounds,  and  grammatical  forms  employed. 

Robert  Poo ley  defines  usage  as  "the  application  of  external  social 
values  to  language  in  specific  situations. » .subject  to  the  varieties 
and  changes  to  be  expected  in  human  value  sittiations «" 

An  individual's  usage  is  extremely  complex  because  it  is  affected 
^      by  numerous  factors  including:    The  speaker *s  age,  sex,  economic 
status,  cultural  background,  education,  and  purpose;  the  size  and 
characteristics  of  his  audience;  and  the  occasion  for  speaking. 
(See  idiolect). 
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Treatment  of  Features  of  Nonstandard  Usage  In  Language  Arts  Textbooks 
INTRODUCTION 


* .       To  provide  instruction  in  a  regionally  standard  dialect  to  speakers 
of  nonstandard  dialects ,  suitable  instructional  materials  for  students  are 
a  necessity «    As  minimum  requirements ,  the  materials  should  be  feature- 
specific  and  should  be  at  a  difficulty  level  appropriate  to  the  students* 
educational  backgrounds.    To  determine  the  availability  of  such  material , 
ninety-'Seven  commercially  available  textbooks  were  analyzed. 

METHODOLOGY 

Mesibers  of  the  English  Inservice  Staff  and  one  teacher  each  from  an 
elementary,  junior  high,  and  senior  high  school  in  the  Metropolitan  Twin 
Cities  area  categorized  exercise  materials  in  textbooks  according  to  (1) 
the  type  of  exercise:    blanft-^lll  or  multiple  choice,  pattern  practice  and 
substitution  drill,  rewriting  s^l^ces,  creating  sentences,  g^es,  liter- 
ature study,  and  discrimination  between  standard  and  nonstandard  forms; 
(2)  the  appropriate  grade  range;  and  (3)  the  particular  type  of  nonstandard 
feature  dealt  with*    This  information  was  recorded  In  the  following  format 
on  a  5  X  8  index  card. 
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(N.S.  USAGE) 


Mtttrial: 


IPubliiher)  {N«me,  grade  or  other  identifier) 

Gridt  Range  Appropriate,  icireiel  1-3      4^       7  9       10-12  Higher 

  Typef 

No. 


Hutntm  of  Exercise  Items: 
Appropriate  for: 


individual  or  any  size  group 
 only 


Oommmt  by  Annotator: 


|T«char  Comment: 


Blanic  fill  or  multiple  choice 
Pattern  Practice  or  Subs.  Drill 
Rewriting  Sentences 
Creating  Sentences 
Game 

Literature  Study 

Form-Oiscrimlnation  Exercise 

Other:*  

SScffyJ  


On  the  top  line  of  the  card  the  specific  nonstandard  feature 
covered  by  the  exercise  was  recorded .    On  the  second  line  a  brief  descrip- 
tion of  the  material  or  activity  was  'recorded.    If  the  material  was  an  ex- 
ercise in  a  book,  the  title,  author  and/or  publisher  was  indicated.  The 
appropriate  grade  level,  page  number,  and  whether  it  was  for  individual 
or  group  work  was  also  indicated.    The  type  of  exercise  was  checked  in  the 
column  on  the  right.    The  answers  to  any  fill-in- the-blank  or  multiple 
choice  items  were  written  on  the  back  of  the  card. 
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RESULTS 

»  V 

j        Table  1  presents  the  nuinber  of  textbooks  from  the  total  that  'deal 
with  the  twenty-nine  most  critical  features  from  the  UMREL  Usage  Survey.* 
Category  I  in  the  table  lists  in  rank  order  the  fifteen  nonstandard 
features  that  received  the  strongest  negative  reaction^  Category  II 
in  the  table  lists  In  rank  order  the  fourteen  nonstandard  features 
that  received  a  mild  negative  reaction.    It  is  important  to  note  in 
Table  1  that  a  majority  of  the  textbooks  provided  exercises  dealing 
with  only  two  of  the  featured  that  received  the  strongest  neg-^tive 
reaction:      vv^  and  Pn^-^Pn. 


*  Rank  ordering  for  the  criticality  of  features  is  adapted  from  a  survey 
of  acceptability  of  features  in  five  dialect  regions.    The  combined  ratings 
are  presented  in  Barbara  Long*s  UMREL  Usage  Survey,  February,  1971:  Upper 
Midwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Since  it  was  impossible  t6  analyze  exercises  with  the  exact  precision  employed 
In  the  Long  study  (1971),  certain  categories  such  as  v        v  and  aux  k-^  aux 
represent  a  combined  average  of  all  features  of  this  type  employed  in  the  Long 
study  (1971). 
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TABLE  1 

TEXTBOOK  ANALYSIS 
OF  TYPES  OF  USAGE  FEATURES 


Category  I  (Strongest  negative  reaction)  No.  of  Textbooks 


Covering  Feature 


1*    4-  aux 

(She  been  hit  the  ball  over  the  fence.) 

4 

2.    aux  K—^  aux 

(He  done  been  In  the  hospital  for  two  weeks  1) 

21 

3.    +  ed 

(She  putted  the  candle  too  close  to  the  tree.) 

11 

4.    +  gots 

(He  gots  a  *68  Charger.) 

0 

3.    0  ing 

(He  was  try  to  stop  the  fire.) 

V 

6.     V  K""^  v 

(I  seen  a  good  movie. /Bill  come  down  the  hill.) 

7.    +  comp 

(Jim  Is  the  most  smartest  boy.) 

41 

ft  A     be  V 

(He  be  hoping  to  get  a  scholarship  to  go  to  college.) 

A 
U 

9*     Pn       3^  Pn 

(Him  and  her  went  to  the  store.) 

DO 

10.    +  N 

(I  don't  have  no  shoes.) 

^  '  —  . 

35 

11.    +  s  pl 

(There  were  ten  chlldrens  In  our  family.) 

8 

12.  t/e 

(I  tink  the  voting  age  is  eighteen.) 

2 

13.    +  s  ve.b 

(THey  all  rides  to  school  on  the  bus.) 

7 

lA;'  It /there                        .  , 

(It  wasn't  anybody  on  the  street  last  nightO 

5 
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Table  1  ^  continued 


Category  II    (Mildly  negative  reaction)  No.  of  Textbooks 

Covering  Feature 


'        ■  "  '            .  II    .  -.-  -.   1  I.   1    1.  ■   .1.  1  -.  ■  -  -  ■    1     1  , 

15.    0s  verb 

Voe  rxae  co  scnooi  wxcn  i&e  every  tnomxng*^ 

3 

16.    +  here 

(This  here  microphone  seems  to  be  stuck.) 

2 

17.  d/S 

\svf  parencs  are  waccning  a  is  program./ 

3 

18.    irreg.  verb:    don^t  • 
\xc  uon  L  mactcr  wiiciu  x  uQ.y  - 

8 

19.    +  Pn 

QTO^u&T  ne  xecs  mc  use  nxs  car./ 

6 

20.    0  be 

 1 

21.    0  prep 

2 

22.  ain't 

(There  ain't  anything  Jim  doesn't  know.) 

6 

23.    '0  final  d    (0  final  con.) 

(We're  eettine  new  re'  and  blue  lersevs.) 

2 

24.    0  poss 

fiyAnf*   t€s  A  o^tI     schnnl  h^fot^e  i*rtni'f.Tia  heve^^ 

\A.    WCLX^     i.U     a    KJLJItX        aiUXtVWX     L/wUW^w     LWiUJLilJI^  tAwlkW./ 

36 

25.    0  art 

2 

26.    0  -ed 

(Last  night  I  work      four  hours. 

7 

27.    a  v-*"  an 

(He  brought  a  apple  for  the  teacher.) 

13 

28.    08  pi 

(He  made  fifty  cent_  an  hour.) 

20 

29.    +  prep  (at) 

(I  asked  the  librarian  where  it  was  at.) 

1 

V 
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Table  2  presents  the  types  of  exercises  that  were  found  in  the 
textbooks,    it  is  important  to  note  that  over  two- thirds  of  the  exer- 
cise materials  were  blank-fill  exercises  or  blank-fill  with  a  slight 
modification.    It  should  also  be  noted  that  approximately  three- fourths 
of  the  exercise  material  was  classified  as  either  blank-fill  or  pattern 
practice. 


TABLE  2 
Type  of  Exercise 


M 

% 

Blank  Fill 

16,506 

68.25 

Pattern  Practice 

3,790  +  33  exer- 
cises with 
adaptive 
patterns 

16.00 

Rewrite 

1,439 

6.00 

Creating  Sentences 

116 

.50* 

Games 

65 

.25 

Literature  Study 
Form  Discriminatory 

None 

None 

Other  such  as  Role  Playing, 
Dramatization,  Interpretatic 
Puzzles,  and  Drawing 

n, 

2,060 

9.00 

TOTAL 

24y342 
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DISCUSSION  BEST  COPI  AVAILABLE 

Accepting  the  position  that  for  a  roaSotixy  «>f  students,  dialect 
differences  are  surface  structure  differences,  the  pedagogical  appro.? cv.  . 
would  be  to  provide  Instruction  dealing  with  particular  nonstandard 
features.    This  approach  necessitates  exercise  material  for  features  that 
are  socially  and  economically  stigmatizing.    Although  standard  textbook 
materials  cover  a  few  of  the  critical  features,  there  are  a  large  number 
of  critical  features  that  are  not  covered  as  was  summarized  In  Table  1. 
If  existing  textbook  series  are  to  have  greater  utility  for  students  with 
minor  dialect  differences,'  a  greater  number  of  critical  features  will 
need  to  be  covered  In  the  texts. 

With  adaptation  and  addition,  current  textbooks  could  be  made  more 
useful  for  the  teacher  who  has  students  with  numerous  nonstandard  dialect 
features.    However,  special  programs  with  special  texts  will  probably 
be  required  for  this  group.    This  special  material  would  Involve  more 
than  the  adaption  of  existing  texts  and  would  have  to  be  designed  for  the 
dialect  Involved. 

Current  textbook  series  concentrate  on  materials  for  teaching  a  written 
standard  English,  with  only  minor  discussion  of  the  spoken  language  and 
dialect  differences.    The  written  exercises  found  In  textbooks  as  summarized 
in  Table  2  may  be  workable  for  teaching  a  written  standard  English  but  are 
questionable  In  terms  of  their  utility  for  teaching  a  spoken  standard  English. 

Linguists  such  as  Felgenbaura  (1969),  San-su  C.  Lin  (1965),  William  Slager 
(1967),  William  Stewart  (1964),  and  others  suggest  that  use  of  an  oral/aural 
approach  Is  a  worthy,  if  not  a  more  effective,  alternative  for  teaching  a 
standard  spoken  dialect. 
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SUMMARY 

\         Current  textbooks  can  be  adapted  for  nonstandard  speakers  with  minor 
^/dialect  differences  by  (1)  employing  exercises  dealing  with  more  of  the 
critical  nonstandard  oral  usage  features  and  (2)  employing  a  wider  variety 
of  exercise  format  which  would  be  adapted  specifically  to  oral  usage. 
However,  special  programs  with  special  texts  need  to  be  designed  for 
students  with  wide  dialect  differences. 


Irwin  Feigenbaum.  Using  foreign  language  methodology  to  teach  standard 
English:  .  Evaluation  and  adaptation.  Florida  FL  Reporter.  Spring/ 
Sunaner,  1969. 

Lin  San-su  C.  A  developmental  English  program  for  the  culturally  disad- 
vantaged. College  Composition  and  Communication.  December,  1965,  16 
(5),  p.  273-276.  — 

William  R.  Slager.    Effecting  dialect  change  through  oral  drill.  English 
Journal,  November,  1967,  56(8) . 

William  A.  Stewart  (Ed.).    Non-standard  speech  and  the  teaching  of  English 
Washington,  D.C.:    Center  for  Applied  Linguistics,  1964. 
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Textbooks  Analyzed 


Addl son-Wesley 


American  Book  Co. 


Chlcagp  Public  Schools 


Scott-^Foresman  &  Co. 


Ginn 
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English  7  1968 

English  8  1968 

En9l1sh  9  1968 

Our  Language  Today, 

7  1966 

* 

Modem  Grammar  & 
Composition  9  1967 

Modem  Gramnar  & 
Composition,  10  1967 

Modem  Grammar  & 
Composition,  11  1967 

Resource  for  Modern 
Grammar  &  Composit- 
ion, 12  1967 

Psychol  Ingul  sties 
Oral  Language  Pro- 
gram, 1-3,  4-6  1968 

Language  &  How  to 

Use  It,  4-6  1969 

Guide  to  Modern 
English,  7 

Guide  to  Modern 
English,  8 

Guide  to  Modern 
English,  9 

Guide  to  Modern 
Englisfi,  10  1965 

Ginn  Elementary 
English,  1-2  1965 

Ginn  Elementary 
English,  3  1967 

Ginn  Elementary 
English,  4  1967 

Spectrum:  Literat- 
ure, Language  &  Com- 
position, 9  1969 

Voices  in  Literature, 
Language  &  Composition, 
10  1969 
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Harcourt,  Brace  &  World 


Harper  &  Row 


Hayden  Book  Co. 
D.C.  Heath 


English:  Target  1- 
The  Space  Visitors, 
7 

English  Grammar  & 
Composition,  7  ?  1969 

English:   Target  2- 
The  time  Capsule, 
8 

English  Grammar  & 
Composition,  8  1969 

Language  for  Daily 

Use,  8  1969 

English  Grammar  & 
Composition,  9  1969 

Language  for  Daily 

Use,  3  1968 

Language  for  Daily 

Use,  4  1968 

English  2600,  10  1960 

English  Grammar  & 
Composition,  10  1968 

The  English  Language, 
10 

The  English  Language, 

n 

English  Granmar  & 
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